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ANGELO  GUICCIARDINI* 


CHAP.  L 


X?  AITHFUL  to  the  duteous  promise  she 
had  given,  Cecilia,  for  nearly  two  dajs> 
yielded  obedience  to  the  anxious  injunc- 
tions of  the  signora.  On  the  evening  of 
the  second  the  lovely  girl  was  so  far  reco- 
vered as  to  be  able  to  leave  her  bed  ;  but 
although  she  had  not,  infringed  the  com- 
mand to  observe  silenceon  agitating  subjects^ 
and  forbore  to  entreat  those  explanations 
which  she  was  so  desirous  of  receiving,  the 
restraint  she  suffered  on  the  occasion  was  a^ 
painful  as  it  was  perceptible.  During  her 
illness  she  had  seen  no  other  persons  than 
the  signora  and  Guispardo  ;  and  now,  as 
returning  strength  enabled  her  to  move 
around  the  subterraneous  chamber,  every 
object  she  beheld  served  to  increase  her 
irapatienee. 

On  this  day,  however,  the  signora  seemed 
us  little  inclined  to  be  communicative  as 
she  had  been  on  the  two  preceding  days  ; 
and  Cecilia  was  on  the  point  of  once  more 
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retiring  to  her  couch,  when  an  unusual 
bustle  in  the  outward  recesses  of  the  ca- 
vern retarded  her  intention,  and  threw  the 
signora  into  apparent  alarm  and  astonish- 
ment. 

Before  either  could  express  their  surprise 
at  the  unexpected  noise,  or  their  desire  to 
learn  what  had  occasioned  it,  Angelo  Guic- 
ciardini  suddenly  rushed  in.  Wild  dis- 
majj  horror,  and  eager  dread,  marked  his 
features,  and  trembled  in  his  voice,  as,  ear- 
nestly glancing  his  eyes  on  Cecilia,  he  ex- 
claimed: ''  Unfortunate  girl!  how  hast 
thou  dared  to  conceal  from  me  thatOrazio 
di  Udina  sought  thee  in  the  castle  of  Tor- 
cello?*' 

Unprepared  for  this  singular  accusation, 
fihocked  and  astonished  by  the  sudden  and 
alarming  appearance  of  Angelo,  and  the 
wild  terror  painted  on  the  countenance  of 
the  signora,  Cecilia  had  scarcely  power  to 
reply. 

''  I  thought  you  were  well  acquamted 
with  that  circumstance.  Ah,  my  mother  ! 
wherefore  did  you  enjoin  me  to  a  silence 
which  may  have  been  productive  of  so 
much  misfortune  .^'* 

''  Was  he  still  within  the  accursed  walk 
of  the  castle  on  the  night  on  which  you 
left  it  ?"  demanded  Angelo. 

*'  Oh,  no :  he  had  fled  from  thence 
three  days  preceding." 

''  Then  hope  is  not  entirely  lost/*  ex- 
claimed Guicciardii^i,  hastily  retreating; 
yet  ere  he  had  reached  the  irregular  arch 


by  which  he  had  entered,  he  returned,  and, 
again  addressing  Cecilia,  added  :  ''  Yet, 
ere  I  go,  inform  me  with  the  utmost  bre- 
vity of  all  that  passed  between  yourself 
and  Orazio  while  he  remained  at  thd 
castle/* 

With  tremulous  haste,  Cecilia  now  re- 
lated the  tale  of  Ursuliiia,  the  marchese^s 
conduct,  and  every  incident  in  which  Ora- 
zio had  been  concerned,  during  his  stay  at 
the  Castle  di  Torcello. 

Deeply  interested,  intently  earnest.  An- 
gelo  listened  in  silence  ;  yet  his  frequent 
starts,  and  the  keen,  significant  glances 
with  which  he  occasionally  regarded  the 
signora,  evinced  that  the  relation  both  as- 
tonished and  enraged  him. 

When  Cecilia  ceased  to  speak,  he  stood 
motionless  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  absorbed 
in  thought :  then,  starting  from  his  reflec- 
tive attitude,  threw  a  glance  of  softened 
sadness  on  the  lovely  girl,  and,  addressing 
the  signora,  said  : — 

''  This  unlucky  circumstance  has  de- 
ranged all  my  plan.  I  must  now  instantly 
fly>  to  frustrate  the  diabolic  schemes  of 
that  execrable  fiend.  Do  not  attempt  io 
undertake  your  journey  till  you  shall  hear 
from  me.  If  I  can  discover  that  precipi- 
tate, unfortunate  youth,  all  may  yet  be 
well;  but  should  he  already  have  added 
another  victim  to  Rovenza's  hellish  ma- 
lice  " 

Angelo  paused.     The  convulsive   treir- 
blinii  of  his  voice,    as   he  pronounced   the 
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bare  idea  of  Orazlo's  dreaded  fate,  struck 
on  the  beating  heat  of  Cecilia  like  the  icy 
sbaft  of  death  ;  and  she  fell,  almost  sense- 
less, into  the  arms  of  the  signora. 

Deep  and  fearful  were  the  execrations 
•which  now  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  rob- 
ber, as,  gazing'  on  the  pale,  lovely  features 
of  Cecilia,  he  vowed  unceasing  enmitj  to 
the  race  of  Rovenza. 

The  penetrating  tones  of  his  awful  ac- 
cents recalled  the.  fleeting  senses  of  the 
beauteous  girl ;  and,  gliding  from  the  sup- 
porting arms  of  the  signora,  she  sunk  at 
his  feet,  faintly  articulating — ''  Oh,  thou, 
whom  I  know  not  how  to  address — whether 
as  a  child  I  ought  to  supplicate  for  a  pa- 
ternal blessing,  or  else  implore  by  that  mys- 
terious friendship  which  connects  thee  with 
all  most  dear  to  my  soul — delay  not  one 
moment  to  compassionate  my  weakness,  but 
haste  to  succour  and  protect  him,  upon 
whose  safety  my  life  depends/' 

''  Ingenuous,  amiable  child  '/'exclaimed 
Angelo,  gazing  upon  her  with  a  look  which 
spoke  the  fondest  affection,  and  tenderly 
raising  her  from  the  ground  :  "  Let  hope 
sustain  thee  in  this  hour  of  trial,  nor  be 
.thy  prayers  wanting  for  my  success.  Re- 
member— Angelo  Guicciardini  swore  to 
protect  thee;  and  with  life  only  can  that 
sacred  obligation  end." 

Once  more  he  embraced  the  lovely 
forn*  he  supported,  and  resigning  her  to 
the  arms  of  the  signora,  said,  ''  Gui^pardo 
and   eight  chosen   men   will  remain  here. 


In  this  intricate  recess,  that  guard  will 
prove  suflftcient.  Should  I  triumph,  you 
both,  my  valued  treasures,  will  soon  par- 
take my  joy.  If  I  fall,  expect  an  escort 
to  conduct  you  to  the  last  asylum  which  it 
then  permitted  you.     Farewel/* 

Bending  on  the  drooping  mourners,  his 
now  faltering  lips  half  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing on  them  both,  and  then,  with  eager 
haste,  retreated  from  their  view ;  and  soon- 
the  distant  saund  of  the  bugle  proclaimed 
the  departure  of  himself  and  his  chosen 
followers  from  the  cave. 

Cecilia  still  remained  weeping  on  the 
siguora's  bosom  who  in  vain,  attempted 
to  console  her. 

'*  Ah  !'*  sighed  the  sorrowing  girl|,  ''you 
oiYer  me  consolation ;  yet  you  refuse  to  say 
whether  that  consolation  is  offered  from  a- 
parent's  lips.  Say,  am  I  not  3'our  child, 
the  child  of  Angelo  Guicciardini?  If  I 
am  not,  why  are  you  here,  and  on  these 
terms  of  intimacy  with  a  man  who  is  a 
robber?"  ^ 

Wounded  to  the  soul  by  the  looksan^ 
language  which  suspensive  despair  had 
now  impelled  the  ever-meek  Cecilia  to  use, 
the  signora  was  for  some  minutes  des^tute 
of  power  to  reply;  yet  her  look,  so  sadly 
and  tenderly  reproachful,  sufficiently  pu« 
nished  the  artless  object  of  her  concern, 
when  at  length  she  said  : 

''  That  you  are  indeed  my  child,  let  my 
anxious  cares,   my  never- failing  affection^j 
evince  to  you,  Cecilia.'* 
'   b3. 


'[  And  you  are  indeed  the  Countess  di 
Mirandini  ?" 

"lam." 

"And  I  am  not  the  child  of  Angelo 
Guicciardini  ?'* 

"  Assuredly  not." 

"  Nor -''       The    deepest    blush    of 

mingled   grief  and  shame    now    dyed  the 
cheek  of  the  innocent  girl. 

The  signora  fully  comprehended  her 
meaning,  and^  in  solemn  accents,  pro- 
nouncedj 

"  No,  nor  the  child  of  the  abhorred  De 
Weilburgh;  you  boast  an  unsullied  claim 
to  the  name  of  Mirandini." 

"  Oh,  abandoned,  cruel  Ursulina  !  what 
woe,  what  anguish,  has  thy  falsehood  made 
me  suffer  !  Ah,  my  mother  !"  And  again 
she  fell  at  her  feet.  "  Can*st  thou  pardon 
thy  wretched  child  for  having,  even  for  a 
moment,  believed  so  improbable,  so  hate- 
ful a  tale  ?    yet  it  was  so  artfully  told." 

Clasping  her  tenderly  to  her  maternal 
bosom,  the  signora  raised  the  trembling 
Cecilia,  while  she  replied, 

"  Apparently  improbable  as  was  the  tale 
you  have  heard,  it  is,  nevertheless,  strictly 
true,  except  in  one  instance ;  and  that  is, 
the  tirtful  concealment  of  your  birth  ;  for 
alas!  it  was  the  unfortunate  orphan  of 
Udina  who  accidentally  perished  by  the 
hand  of  the  ruffian,  while  heaven  gra- 
ciously preserved  thee  to  be  the  blessing, 
the  consolation  of  my  closing  days." 
Cecilia  wept  convulsively. 
"  Grieve  not  thus  violently,  my  dearest 


child/'  continued  the  signora,  "^  exert  your 
reason  to  overcome  this  excess  of  sorrow. 
Our  troubles  may  speedily  terminate. 
Your  yielding  thus  resistlessly  to  your 
feelings  will  retard  your  recovery,  and  pre- 
vent my  entering  upon  the  detail  of  some 
circumstances  which  I  am  now  anxious  ta 
explain  to  you." 

Cecilia,  thus  affectionately  urged,  made 
every  possible  effort  to  restrain  her  tears  ; 
and  eager  for  the  elucidation  of  some  of 
those  mysteries  that  had  so  long  tortured 
her  mind,  she  said—''  And  the  Marchese 
di  Rovenza,  that  cruel,  hypocritical  man, 
was  in  reality  the  cause  of  the  brave,  un- 
fortunate Count  diUdina's^  ruin-— the  de- 
stroyer of  thine  and  iny  lamented  father's 
happiness  !  At  least,  Angelo  Guicciardini 
dreadfully  aflirmed  so,  even  in  Rovcnza's 
presence/' 

''  A  discovery  has  recently  been  made, 
which  seems  to  place  the  foul  treachery  of 
the  Marchese  di  Rovenza  beyond  all 
doubt,'*  returned  the  signora  ;  "  but  oii 
this  subject  I  am  not  as  yet  fnlly  capable 
of  speaking,  much  being  yet  mysterious 
even  io  myself:  for  a  clear  explanation 
of  this  dark  transaction,  we  must  await  the 
return  of  Angelo.  But  if  my  Cecilia  could 
so  far  compose  herself  as  to  attend  to  the 
little  narrative  I  am  about  to  commence,  it 
will  unfold  to  her  the  nature  of  my  con- 
nexion with,  and  obligations  to  Angelo 
Guicciardini." 

With  what  grateful  avidity  Cecilia  de- 
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elared  herself  sufficiently  calm  to  listen 
with  the  mostearnest  attention  to  this  long- 
desired  explanation,  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  the  signora 
began  as  follows : 

'*  I  think,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  that 
on  the  fatal  day  preceding  the  evening  of 
our  separation,  I  had  entered  on  a  brief 
relation  of  those  events  which  led  me  to 
receive  Orazio  di  Udina  into  our  cottage, 
lyt  had  only  time  to  inform  you,  that  I 
once  resided  in  Venice  with  one  of  my  pa» 
rents,  when  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the 
Signor  Malvezzi  prevented  my  proceeding 
in  my  narrative.  It  will  now  therefore  be 
necessary  to  give  a  more  circumstantial  de- 
tail than  I  then  intended  to  do. 

'M  am  the  only  remaining  survivor  of 
the  Bernini  family,  a  house  as  illustrious 
in  Tuscany  for  virtue  as  for  power,  wealthy 
and  magnificence.  My  father,  the  last 
Count  di  Bernini,  was  as  much  distin- 
guished for  his  political  abilities  as  for  the 
splendour  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  pri- 
vate virtues  which  adorned  his  character. 
Some  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  manhood 
were  passed  in  the  Austrian  court ;  and  it 
w  as  at  this  period  that  he  formed  an  inde- 
lible friendship  with  the  Count  de  Weil- 
burgh,  the  father  of  him  to  whom  I  owe 
so  many  of  the  sorrows  of  my  life. 

"'  The  Count  de  Weilburgh  was  a  cha- 
racter every  way  deserving  the  lively  par- 
tiality which  my  father  evinced  for  him  oa 
all  possible  oc<?asipns.    His  rank  was  npble. 


but  his  possessions  were  not'  large;  and. 
tlierefore  he  chiefly  retired  to  one  of  his 
estates,  with  his  wife,  two'  son Sj  and'  a 
young  sister,  equally  conspicuous  for  her 
extreme  beauty  and  the  excellence  of  her 
mind.  The  lovely  Hortensia  (fbr  so  she 
was  called)  soon  enslaved  the  heart  of  my 
father,  and  in  a  short  time  she  became  his 
wife.  The  friendship  that  subsisted  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Count  de  Weilburgli' 
was  now  further  cemented  by  this  tie,  and 
for  some  years  these  friends  alternately 
visited  each  other,  whenever  the  political! 
situations  of  the  German  and  Italian  states 
would  permit  of  such  journies  in  safety. 

"  Two  years  after  the  marriage  of  mj. 
parents  I  was  born;  but,  alas  1'  my  birth 
produced  not  those  pleasant  sensations  in, 
their  bosoms  which  would  have  attended 
the  birth  of  a  son..  A  male  heir  was  a 
blessing  which,  however,  ray  father  was 
sever  destined  to  enjoy.  Several  more  chil- 
dren crowned  the  union  of  my  parents;  but 
they  were  all  females,  and  not  one  of  these 
innocents  survived  the  first  stages  of  in- 
fancy. These  repeated  disappointinents 
threw  a  gloom  on  my  fafher^'s  mind ;  but 
still  he  cherished  me  with  the  most  pater- 
nal tenderness  and  affection,  while  by  my 
mother  I  was  idolized.  This  beloved  pa- 
rent I  lost  when  I  was  scarcely  twelve  years; 
old  ;  and  my  father  was  so  much  attached; 
to  her  memory,  that  he  never  regained  the 
least  portion  of  health  or  spirits  after  her 
decease.     In  order  to  alleviate  his  alllic-- 
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tion^  he  soon  visited  Germany,  and  made 
me  the  companion  of  his  journey.  By 
his  brother-in-law  he  was  received  with 
every  consolatory  attention,  and  in  the 
protecting  care  of  the  amiable  Count  de 
Weilburgh^  I  found  the  irreparable  loss  of 
my  lamented  mother  in  some  degree  alle- 
viated. 

''  In  the  Castle  of  Weilburgh  both  the 
count,  my  father,  and  myself  continued 
for  above  three  years;  during  which  time 
I  was  contracted  to  Herman  de  Weilburgh, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  count.  I  was  at  this 
period  just  turned  of  fifteen.  Herman 
was  not  quite  twenty :  handsome  in  his 
person,  apparently  amiable  in  his  manners, 
and  perfectly  well  informed  and  accom- 
plished. I  considered  him  as  I  should  a 
deserving  brother,  and  looked  forward  to 
our  intended  nuptials  with  placid  indiffer- 
ence ;  nor  could  all  the  ardour  of  attach- 
ment he  professed  for  me  inspire  me  with 
more  animated  sentiments., 

''  A  few  months  prior  to  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  celebration  of  my  uniou 
with  Herman  de  Weilburgh,  some  parti- 
cular concern  called  my  faiher  to  Venice; 
and,  at  ray  own  earnest  desire,  he  permit- 
ted me  to  accompany  him  thither,  attended,, 
however,  by  my  lover. 

'*  My  father,  being  then  personally  un- 
known at  Venice,  placed  me,  for  the  time 
of  his  stay,  in  the  Ursuline  convent  ia 
which  Helena  and  Veronica  Loredana 
were  educated.     Helena  was  then  absent 
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from  the  house,  and  on  a  visit  with  the  sigv 
nora  her  mother.  During  her  absence,  I 
contracted  a  friendship  for  the  amiable 
Veronica,  which  time  and  misfortunes  have 
had  no  power  to  end.  Surely  an  intuitive 
presentiment  whispered  to  aur  minds  how 
nearly  linked  would  be  our  fates,  and 
bound  us  by  more  than  common,  ties  of  af- 
fection to  each  other. 

'^  After  a  residence  of  nearly  six  weeks 
in  Venice,  my  father  proposed  to  proceed 
to  Padua,  to  visit  a  family  with  whom  he 
had  formed  a  pleasing  intimacy  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Venice  ;  and  on  this  excur- 
sion I  accojupanied  liim  with  my  gover- 
ness, a  very  respectable  young  woman,  who 
had  resided  with  us  from  my  earliest  in- 
fancy, and  from  whose  watchful  care  I 
had  never  been  a  moment  absent. 

'^  We  were  received  by  the  family  we 
visited  in  the  most  distinguished  manner, 
and  were  entertained,  during  our  siay,  in; 
a  very  sumptuous  style.  It  Was  here  that 
I  first  saw  your  father.  My  well-known 
engagement  with  the  young  Count  de 
Weilburgh,  who  still  followed  me  like  my 
shadow,  kept  me  free  from  the  attentions 
of  othersj  but,  notwithstanding  this,  I  too 
soon  perceived  that  the  Count  di  Mirandini 
regarded  me  with  the  tenderest  sentiments;; 
nor  was  I  long  in  discovering  that  I  es- 
teemed him  above  all  the  men  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  now  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  my 
nuptials  with  De  Weilburgh,  with  a  sense 
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pf  repugnance  and  disgust  which  I  could 
not  conquer. 

''  As  soon  as  I  had  acquired  this  painful 
consciousness  of  the  real  situation  of  my 
heaH^  I  became  impatient  to  quit  Pa-dua, 
and  ^ven  urged  my  father  to  return  to  Ger- 
many ;  but  this  inestimable  parent^  who 
had  made  very  accurate  observations  on 
the  mutual  attachment  which  be  had  soon 
discerned  between  the  Count  di  Mirandini 
^x\d  myself,  and  who  was  also  extremely 
displeased  with  De  Weilburgh  for  several 
dissipated,  and  even  criminal  acts  which  he 
liad  committed  in  Venice,  had  already  pri- 
vately resolved  to  annul  his  engagements 
with  the  latter,  on  account  of  his  ill  con^ 
duct^  as  soon  as  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  so  doing  should  occur. 

"  Thus  determined,  my  father  objected 
to  quitting  Padua  for  some  time.  Within 
three  days  after  our  conversation  on  the 
subject,  I  Wiis  most  agreeably  surprised  by 
receiving  a  visit  from  the  Signora  Loredana^ 
and  Helena,  who  came,  they  said,  to  thank 
ine  for  th€  attentions  I  had  paid  Veronica, 
while  residing  with  her  in  the  convent; 
adding,  to  my  extreme  satisfaction,  that 
she  would  herself  be  in  Padua  in  g,  few 
days. 

**^The  arrival  of  Veronica  was  expected 
by  me  with  the  utmost  impatience  ;  and  at 
length  I  had  the  happiness  of  once  more 
seeing  this  dear  friend.  It  is  true,  I 
tjipught  h^r  sister  very  amiable  ;  but  I  felt 


not  for  licr  the  same  regard  which  I  bore 
for  Veronica.  Thesimiiaritjof  our  situa- 
tions also  attached  ui  to  each  other ;  for 
she  was  contracted  to  a  joung  man  for 
whom  she  did  not  cherish  one  favourable 
sentiment.  She  had  not,  however^  at  this 
time  beheld  Costanza  di  Udina,  and  had 
therefore  a  heart  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  those  magnificent  galas  and 
balls  which  prevailed  in  the  splendid  pal- 
lazo  and  gardens  of  the  nobleman  whose 
visitors  we  were.  The  last  night  that  I 
beheld  this  beautiful  young  woman  at  that 
period,  she  was  adorned  with  those  very 
jewels  which  were  presented  to  you  by  the 
Count  Ferbonino.  When  next  I  saw  her, 
alas!  it  was  as  the  fugitive  bride  of  the 
unhappy  Costanza. 

*'  But  to  return.  The  Signora  Loredana 
and  her  daughter  quitted  Padua  about  a 
week  before  my  father  and  myself.  My 
parting  with  Veronica  was  the  first  truly 
WTctched  moment  I  had  ever  experienced 
in  my  life,  except  llic  death  of  my  mother. 
A  kind  of  foreboding  horror  seemed  to 
forbid  our  tears  to  flow  as  we  said  to  each 
other  adieu,  and  certainly  indicated  the 
approaching  sorrows  in  which  we  should 
be  mutually  involved. 

''  The  day  after  the  departure  of  thfe 
Lpredanas,  I  received  some  degree  of  con- 
solation for  the  loss  of  my  friend,  by  my 
dear  father  informing  me  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  ascertained  that  Her- 
man de  Weilburgh  was  pursuing  the  most 
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improper  courses,  he  had  written  to  ilne 
count  his  father  a  full  relation  of  his  con- 
ductj  and  had  therefore  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  declining  the  intended  alliance. 
This  most  pleasing  intelligence  was  fol- 
lowed by  my  father's  ordering  me  to  pre- 
pare for  a  journey  into  Tuscany,  as  he 
should  not  now  think  of  returning  into 
Germany.  Rut,  as  if  every  wish  of  my 
soul  was  to  be  at  this  period  gratified,  no 
sooner  did  the  Count  di  Mirandini  learn 
that  mv  eno^ag-enients  with  Herman  de 
Weilburgh  were  at  an  end,  than  he  made 
proposals  for  me  to  my  father,  who  im- 
mediately gave  him  permission  to  attend 
us  into  Tuscany,  of  which  state  he  was  a 
native,  and  had  hereditary  estates  in  and 
near  Florence,  and  of  which  he  had  very 
lately  taken  possession,  on  the  death  of  his 
father. 

''  The  name  of  Di  Mirandini  was  too  il- 
lustrious not  to  render  the  idea  of  ray 
union  with  the  count  extremely  gratifying 
to  my  father ;  and,  a  short  time  after 
our  return  into  Tuscany,  I  became  the  wife 
of  Di  Mirandini. 

''  My  unexpected  felicity  v^as,  however, 
soon  interrupted  by  letters  from  Germany,' 
announcing  the  death  of  the  old  Count  de 
Weilburgh  ;  and  attributing  his  illness  and 
dissolution  to  the  effects  which  the  know- 
ledge of  Herman's  conduct,  and  the  con- 
sequent annulling  the  contract  that  had' 
subsisted  between  myself  and  his  son^  pro- 
duced on  his  mind. 
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''  My  father  grieved  extremely  at  this 
event.  A  severe  attack  of  a  very  serious 
complaint  to  which  he  was  subject  vv^as  the 
result  of  this  unhappiness  ;  and  in  less  thaa 
a  month  after  receiving  the  information  of 
the  Count  de  Weilburgh's  death,  he  was  no 
more.'* 

*'  The  tender  atfection  of  my  beloved 
husband  consoled  me  under  this  heavy  af- 
fliction ;  and,  grateful  for  his  unvarying- 
love,  I  had  begun  to  feel  the  usual  cheer- 
fulness of  ray  disposition  return^  when  a 
leiter  from  Costanza  di  Udina  to  my  lord 
induced  the  latter  to  give  him  and  Vero- 
nica a  very  earnest  invitation  into  Tuscany. 
The  dreadful  events  which  marked  the 
flight  of  these  unfortunate  lovers  from  Ve- 
nice are,  doubtless,  already  known  to  you^ 
my  dear  child/'  said  the  signora^  inter- 
rupting her  own  relation. 

Cecilia  replied  in  the  affirmative^  and  in- 
formed her  mother  that  she  had  received 
the  melancholy  recital  of  the  story  of  the 
Udinas  from  the  Signora  della  Albina. 

'*  Then  you  certainly  heard  a  correct 
detail,"  observed  the  signora,  ''  for  to  that 
amiable  woman  did  I  confide  an  accurate 
account  of  every  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred to  my  ruined  friends  during  their 
stay  in  Tuscany.  It  is  now  then  needless 
for  me  to  repeat  that  the  reception  of  Cos- 
tanza di  Udina  and  his  Veronica  was  such 
as  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
friendship  which  both  my  lord  and  myself 
cherished  for  this   unfortunate  pair ;  or  to 
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describe  the  horror  and  despair  which 
seized  Costanza  on  learning  the  dreadful 
circumstances  that  had  attended  his  union 
with  his  adored  Veronica ;  nor  is  there 
occasion  for  me  to  detail  the  sufterings 
which  lie  experienced  when  rendered  thus 
an  outcast  from  his  native  home,  his  ho- 
nours, and  his  princely  possessions,  lie 
pined  away  three  miserable  years  in  the 
deep  solitude  of  the  lonely  fortress  in  the 
Appennines;  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
that  period  when  the  Count  di  Mirandini 
and  myself  removed  for  a  ^hort  time  from 
Florence  to  Venice,  and  the  villa  near  Pa- 
dua. You  have  already  been  informed  of 
the  astonishment  and  uneasiness  which  the 
sudden  arrival  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
di  Udina,  together  with  their  infant  son, 
and  the  two  attendants  who  had  resided 
with  them  in  the  fortress  of  Zamora,  occa- 
sioned my  lord^nd  me  to  experience. 

"  ITiis  «xtrdiordinary  and  imprudent 
journey  was  undertaken  by  Costanza  in  con-^ 
jsequence  of  his  having  received  a  letter 
from  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza,  informing 
him,  that  having  providentially  discovered 
the  place  of  his  retreatv^e  had  availed 
himself  of  that  knowledge  to  acquaint  him 
that  a  favorable  opportunity  existed  for 
him  to  €vinG€  his  innocence  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him,  as  by  a  fortimate  chance 
the  agents  he  had  employed  on  the  occasion 
had  privately  secured  the  person  of  the 
discarded  servant  of  the  Signor  Geronimo^ 
Ollivetto,  and,  that  this  man  had,  in  the 
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first  moment  of  fear  on  being  apprehend- 
ed, confessed  himself  to  have  been  the  mur- 
derer of  his  master.  The  letter  of  Roven- 
«a  then  continued  to  hint  that  Biondello 
could  also  prohably  explain  those  circum- 
stances that  involved  the  political  charac- 
ter of  Costanza,  and  urged  the  expediency 
of  his  personally  standing  forw^ard  in  vin- 
dication of  his  own  and  his  father's  ho- 
nour. 

*'  This  letter  was  writti^n  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  marcliese,  but  its  plain  simpli- 
city seemed  to  evince  the  utmost  sincerity. 
He  certainly  requested  Udina  to  destroy  it 
after  reading  it ;  but  the  substance  was — 
'  Come  forward,  my  friend,  and  claim  that 
restitution  of  honour  and  property  which 
you  have  never  really  forfeited.' 

"  Many  other  arguments  were  used  by 
the  marchese,  in  order  to  draw  the  confid- 
ing, unsuspicious  Costanza  from  his  re- 
treat ;  and  at  length  he  resolved  to  follow 
that  advice  which  to  his  own  generous  and 
undesigning  heart  seemed  dictated  by  the 
purest  motives  of  gratitude  and  regard. 

''  Almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
our  Paduan  villa,  the  young  Count  di 
Udina  gave  this  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  his  precipitate  journey  to  di  Mirandini, 
who,  however,  could  not  view  the  conduct 
of  Rovenza  in  the  same  favourable  light 
that  Costanza  did.  Allowing  that  the 
marchese  was  sincere,  his  advice  was  still 
to  be  considered  as  erroneous,  and  in  con- 
sequence of   this    reflection   my   husband 
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most  strenuously  recommended  his  friend 
to  act  with  the  utmost  caution.  Udina 
promised  not  to  be  precipitate^  but  would 
not  admit  into  his  noble  mind  one  doubt  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  artful  cousin:  the  con- 
sequence vvuSj  that  he  soon  fell  into  the 
snare  laid  to  entrap  him,  and  within  a 
few  days  became  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeon 
of  St.  Mark.  In  what  manner  this 
abominable  stratagem  was  carried  into 
ultivnate  effect  is  I  believe  still  unknown  to 
all  but  Rovenza  and  his  agents  :  and  thus 
the  unfortunate  Costanza  became  the  vic- 
tim of  his  owa  credulity,  and,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, of  the  deep  self-interest  and  malice 
of  his  hypocritical  relation,  the  extent  of 
whose  villainy  still  remained  unsuspected. 
The  first  positive^intelligence  which  di  Mi- 
randini  received  of  the  arrest  of  his  friend 
was  given  to  him  in  an  anonymous  letter, 
in  which  he  was  also  most  earnestly  advised 
to  seek  his  own  safety  in  immediate  flight, 
as  the  enemies  of  Udina  had  contrived  to 
implicate  him  in  the  imputed  guilt  of  his 
undone  friend.  But  too  certain  that  the 
foes  of  Costanza  would  indeed  endeavour 
to  ruin  the  man  who  had  so  long  sheltered 
the  object  of  their  iiatred  from  destruction, 
my  lord  immediately  determined  to  fly  from 
the  Venetian  states,  and  accordingly  set  off 
within  a  few  hours  after  receiving  the 
friendly  letter,  and  took  with  him  the 
young  Orazio.  The  melancholy  events  that 
followed  his  departure  you  are  na  stranger 
to,  my  dear,  and  therefore,  passing  over  all 
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repetitions  of  the  suiFerings  of  the  poor 
Veronica,  on  discovering  the  truth  of  her 
husband's  and  her  own  awful  situation,  and 
her  removal  in  a  state  of  insanity  from  my 
villa,  I  shall  proceed  to  inform  you  where- 
fore I  myself  soon  after  departed,  and  with 
her  infant  daughter,  without  acquainting 
the  Marchese  di  Rovenza  with  my  inten- 
tions. A  few  days  only  had  elapsed  after 
Veronica's  removal,  when  I  received  by  a 
private  messenger  a  few  lines  from  your  fa- 
ther^ directing  me  to  set  out  for  the  place 
where  he  concealed  himself  in  the  neigh- 
boikJiood  of  the  cottage  in  the  Milanese, 
and  where  he  should  be  ready  to  meet  me 
at  a  specific  time,  and  strictly  charging 
me  to  bring  with  me  if  possible  the  wife 
and  infant  daughter  of  his  friend.  To 
make  Veronica  the  companion  of  my  jour- 
ney was  utterly  out  of  my  power  :  her  de- 
rangement and  residence  in  the  Villa  di 
Rovenza  rendered  such  a  scheme  wholly 
impracticable.''  To  take  the  child  with  me 
was,  however,  by  no  means  difficult;  and 
I  commenced  my  journey  with  all  possible 
expedition,  carefully  observing  to  follow 
the  route  which  my  lord  had  appointed 
me  to  pursue,  in  order  to  reach  them  in 
safety. 

"  Security  and  hope  seemed  to  attend  me 
on  this  journey,  till,  on  the  second  day  of 
our  entering  the  Milanese,  we  encountered 
the  accident  related  to  you  by  the  base  Ur- 
sulina,  of  whose  real  disposition  and  un- 
steady principles  I  had  not  at  that  time  the 
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most  remote  suspicion.  Yet,  what  will 
my  artless  and  inexperienced  Cecilia  con- 
ceive of  the  sly  depravity  of  man,  when  I 
inform  her  that  Herman  de  Weilburgh  was 
the  contriver  of  the  apparent  accident 
which  befell  us  in  crossing  the  Secchia, 
and  that  design,  not  chance,  brought  him 
to  our  aid  at  the  moment  when  he  so  op- 
portunely presented  himself.  The  barque 
in  which  we  passed  over  the  river  v/as  de- 
signedly stranded  on  the  opposite  shore  to 
that  which  we  had  \eit ;  and  while  shud- 
dering in  dismay  at  our  fancied  danger, 
drenched  by  the  surf^  and  seemingly  desti- 
tute of  all  hope  of  relief,  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  Count  de  Weil- 
burgh, with  tsvo  attendants  following,  was 
hailed  by  us  all  with  that  degree  of  hope 
and  pleasure  which  the  idea  of  succour  and 
safety  naturally  inspires.  It  is  true,  an  in- 
voluntary repugnance  to  receiving  the  ser- 
vices of  hiu)  whom  my  father  had  pro- 
nounced abandoned  and  unprincipled,  cer- 
tainly agitated  my  mind  at  the  moment; 
yet,  not  once  harbouring  the  suspicion  that 
artful  premeditation  and  successful  villainy 
had  brought  him  to  our  relief,  I  resigned 
myself  and  my  affrighted  attendants  to  his 
care.  We  were  then  imn^ediatcly  con- 
ducted to  the  recluse  villa,  in  which,  as 
Ursulina  truly  informed  you,  1  continued 
a  prisoner  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
where  you^  my  Cecilia,  after  my  residing 
there  about  seven  months,  entered  the 
world/' 
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The  signora  now  paused  a  moment^  and, 
embracing  her  daughter^  shed  tears  of  en- 
anguished  recollection  and  then^  in  a  less 
agitated  tone^  proceeded. 

'^  On  my  first  entering  the  villa,  Herman 
informed  me  that  it  was  the  hunting  seat  of 
a  friend,  who  permitted  him  to  occupy  it 
at  his  pleasure ;  and  therefore  I  was  not 
surprised  at  finding  a  supper  speedily  pre- 
pared, and  every  possible  accommodation 
for  myself  and  my  women.  Had  I,  how- 
ever, been  disposed  to  suspicious  observa- 
tion, I  waK  so  ill  through  fatigue  and 
fright,  and  so  much  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  the  only  male  servant  who  had  attended 
me  in  my  journey,  and  who,  I  was  cauti- 
ously informed,  had  perished  in  endeavour- 
ing to  save  some  articles  of  value  from  the 
boat  just  after  we  had  quitted  it,  that  I 
was  incapable  of  attending  to  the  singula- 
rity of  my  situation.  For  two  or  three 
days,  I  continued  too  much  indisposed  to 
be  able  to  leave  my  room  ;  but  when  I  did 
so,  what  a  scene  of  iniquity  was  opened  to 
my  astonished  view  !  The  impetuous  Her- 
man no  sooner  found  me  capable  of  listen- 
ing to  him,  than  he  daringly  unfolded  to 
me  the  whole  of  the  plan  he  had  so  success- 
fully  laid  io  destroy  my  peace  and  my 
fame ;  and  I  too  late  perceived  I  had  been 
made  the  victim  of  his  art.  With  an  un- 
blushing effrontery,  v/hich  evinced  at  once 
his  ungovernable  passion  and  his  determined 
malice,  he  told  me,  that  from  the  instant 
when  my  father  had  deprived  him  of  every 
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hope  of  calling  me  his  wife^  he  had  re- 
solved to  watch  for  the  most  favourable 
opportunity  of  obtaining  possession  of  my 
person.  '  But/  continued  this  monster  of 
depravity^  'your  husband^  your  Di  Miran- 
dinij  was  too  foolishly  fond  and  care- 
ful to  permit  me  to  put  any  of  my  designs 
into  execution  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  his 
ridiculous  friendship  for  Udina,  all  my 
hopes  might  have  failed.  Fortunately  I 
was  at  Venice  at  the  lucky  moment  when^ 
deserted  and  unfriended^,  you  were  left  to 
struggle  with  affliction^  and  to  undertake 
a  long  and  dangerous  journey  without  pro- 
per protection.  By  bribing  one  of  your 
domestics^  I  easily  obtained  information  of 
your  actions ;  and  three  days  before  the  billet 
from  your  husband  reached  you,  it  was  in  my 
possession.  Thus  acquainted  with  your 
intended  route,  I  had  little  doubt  of 
securing  you  ;  but^  as  if  fate  had  ordained 
that  you  should  absolutely  be  mine,  I  had 
also  to  congratulate  myself  on  being  ac- 
quainted with  a  Modenese,  who,  from  be- 
ing largely  in  my  debt,  could  not  well  re- 
fuse any  reasonable  request  I  should  make. 
The  person  to  whpm  I  allude  was  the  owner 
of  this  villa,  which  has  ever  been  a  resi- 
dence devoted  to  pleasure.  This  house  I 
had  visited  in  company  with  its  master 
some  years  back,  and  knowing  that  it  was 
always  inhabited  and  in  repair,  and  fortu- 
nately so  situated  as  to  favour  my  designs, 
I  instantly  purchased  it  for  a  sum  much 
above   its  intrinsic  value  indeed ;  but  the 
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dwelling  was  inestimable  to  me  as  a  retreat 
where  I  could  hide  from  the  world  the 
treasure  which  it  now  contains.  I  have 
been  thus  ingenuous  and  explicit  with  jou/ 
added  this  abominable  young  man,  /  inor^ 
der  to  prove  to  you  that  you  have  no  hope 
of  escaping  me.  I  will  take  no  unmanly^ 
despicable  advantage  of  the  defenceless 
situation  to  which  you  are  reduced;  but 
should  you  resolve  to  treat  me  with  cold- 
ness or  scorn,  you  will  remain  here  a  pri- 
soner for  life/ 

''  Much  more  was  urged  by  the  cruel 
and  abandoned  Herman.  Need  I  relate 
my  amazement — ray  despair  at  this  disco- 
very of  the  snare  into  which  I  had  been  en- 
trapped. For  two  months,  I  was  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  insanity ;  and  when  I  did 
recover  my  reason  in  some  degree,  '\i  was 
only  to  feel  the  misfortunes  into  which  I 
was  plunged  with  renewed  anguish  of 
heart.  I  should  soon  be  a  mother:  the 
offspring  of  my  beloved  Mirandini  was 
likely  to  see  the  light  in  that  abode  of  in- 
famy in  which  I  was  entombed  alive. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  grief  and  horror 
which  this  idea  gave  me,  till,  in  a  short 
time  time,  I  was  informed  by  De  Weil- 
burgh  that  my  husband  was  no  more.  To 
this  intelligence  I  was,  however,  for  some 
time  incredulous ;  but  my  doubts  were  at 
length  ended  by  another  confession  froni 
Herman,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  made  me 
more  than  ever  abhor  him.  ^  The  servant 
whom  you  supposed  to  have  beeu  drowned 
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just  after  jou  landed  here/  said  he^  Mrith 
a  coolness  which  would  have  more  than 
disgraced  a  savage^  ^  I  privately  sent  to 
meet  your  lord  at  the  place  where  he  wait- 
ed to  receive  you  ;  and  the  fellow  executed 
his  commission  so  well,  that  the  foolish  Di 
Mirandini  believed  a  feigned  tale  of  your 
having  been  lost;  together  with  your  female 
attendants,  and  your  little  orphsm  protegee  ; 
and  as  he  was  wandering  in  a  fit  of  despair 
among  the  rocks  near  the  retreat  he  had 
provided  for  you  as  a  temporary  residence, 
was  attacked  by  a  small  party  of  banditti, 
and  slain.  You  are  free  therefore  to  be- 
come my  wife,  and  provided  you  give  me 
your  hand,  and  thus  enable  me  to  claini  the 
Tuscan  estates  which  are  your  own  right, 
I  will  instantly  restore  you  to  liberty  and 
the  world.' 

''  This  proposal,  so  cruel,  so  insulting,  at 
such  a  dreadful  moment,  gave  a  fearful 
conTiction  to  my  mind  that  my  lord  was 
indeed  no  more.  For  some  months  inj 
mental  sufferings  were  greater  than  I  can 
describe.  The  first  beam  of  consolation 
that  shone  on  my  chilled  heart  was  thy 
birth,  Cecilia,  and  in  all  the  tender  cares^ 
the  fond  feelings  of  a  mother,  I  lost  some 
of  the  poignancy  of  my  affliction.  Yet 
while  I  detail  the  faults  and  vices  of  De 
Weilburgh,  still  let  me  do  justice  to  other 
parts  of  his  conduct.  He  indeed  kept  me 
a  prisoner — he  spoke  unceasingly  to  me  of 
his  attachment,  but  he  never  offered  me  the 
slightest  personal  insult ;  and  every  accom* 
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modation,  even  amounting'  to  liixurj,  which 
lie  could  procure  for  nie,   lie   never  failed 
to  do;  but  above  all,   the  attention  which 
he  paid  to  thy   vvaots,  and  those  of  the  in- 
fant Veronica^  highly  t* ratified   me,  til!  I 
fully  comprehended    his  motive  for  so  do- 
ing, which,  at  length,  with  the  accuijtoin.'d 
candour  which  he  affected  to  treat  nie  with, 
hefully  revealed  to  me  himself,  by  infor.ning 
me  that  he  had  hitherto   tesiiiied  as  much 
regard  as   possible   for   every  object  which 
he  had  perceived  was  dear  to  me^  in  (he 
liope  of  effecting  some  pleasing  alt  trjiion 
in  my  sentiments,  but  that,  as  he  daily  ob- 
served that  I  was  obstinately  determined  to 
remain    insensible  to    all  his  efforts  to  win 
my  affections,  he  should  soon   cease  every 
attempt  of  the  kind,  and  remove  the  chil- 
dren from  the  villa. 

''  This  frightful  threat  subdued  me  into 
something  like  complacency;  and,  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  I  struggled  with 
my  fate,  till  at  length  Providence  pleased 
to  release  me,  in  innocence  and  safety,  from 
this  eccentric  yet  systematic  dissembler. 
The  circumstance  to  which  I  allude  wa? 
as  follows.  The  nurse  of  the  vouna'  Vc 
ronica  was  one  evening  walking  with  her 
young  charge  in  a  small  enclosed  garden 
belonging  to  the  villa,  when  she  suddenlv 
perceived  a  man  peeping  over  the  top 
of  the  high  wall.  Fearing  no  danger, 
she  approached  and  enquired  what  he 
wanted.     In  reply,  he  asked  her  whether 
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she  belonged  to  the  Countess  di  Miran- 
dini.  The  good  young  woman^  inspired  by 
a  presentiment  of  hope,  instantly  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  implored  the  stran- 
ger to  declare  his  errand.  He  then  dropped 
a  letter  at  her  feet,  and  desired  her  to  carry 
it  unopened  to  me,  and  to  bring  an  answer 
to  the  same  spot  on  the  following  evening, 
if  she  could  do  so  with  safety. 

''  This  letter  was  soon  delivered  into  my 
hands.  It  contained  but  a  few  lines, 
briefly  informing  me,  that  if  I  wished  to 
escape  from  my  irksome  and  disgraceful 
prison,  I  should  be  furnished  with  every 
means  of  so  doing,  and  conveyed  to  the 
convent  of  Santa  Benedicta,  amid  the  Ap- 
pennines  of  the  Modenese,  where  I  should 
remain  till  a  secret  friend,  much  interested 
for  my  happiness,  could  procure  for  me  a 
secure  retreat. 

''  With  what  emotion^  of  devout  grati- 
tude to  the  Most  High,  I  instantly  resolved 
to  avail  myself  of  this  providential  oppor- 
tunity of  flying  from  my  persecuting  en- 
thraller,  I  believe  I  need  not  say.  Suffice 
it,  that  I  wrote  an  assenting  answer  to  my 
unknown  friend,  and  in  two  days  afterwards 
received  another  billet,  directing  me  to  be, 
with  my  servants,  in  the  garden  at  mid- 
night, where  I  should  find  every  thing 
which  was  requisite  to  as'fist  my  flight. 

^'  To  obey  the  directions  contained  in 
the  billet,  I  well  knew,  would  not  be  very 
difiicuU.     The  Count  dc   Weilburgh  had 
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been  absent  above  a  fortnight,  and  was  not 
to  return  in  less  than  six  weeks.  A  man 
who  acted  in  the  capacities  of  steward  and 
butler,  and  the  gardener,  with  one  female 
servant,  were  the  only  domestics  in  the 
villa;  and,  during  the  frequent  excu/sions 
of  De  Weiiburgh,  they  were  usually  so 
much  occupied  by  their  own  amusements, 
and  confided  so  blindly  in  the  strength  of 
the  walls,  that  they  gave  themselves  very 
little  trouble  to  watch  my  actions  :  accord- 
ingly I  found  no  interruptios),  when,  willi 
thee,  my  Cecilia,  in  my  arms,  and  ('(iiiowed 
by  the  nurse  of  the  infant  Veronica,  and 
Ursulina,  I  stole  at  midnight  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot.  Here  we  found  a  man  sta- 
tioned with  a  ladder,  and,  by  the  assistance 
which  he  in  silence  afforded  us,  we  all 
passed  over  the  lofty  wall.  He  quickly 
followed,  and  hurried  us  to  the  side  of  the 
unfrequented  road,  which  lay  a  few 
paces  from  the  villa,  and  here  we  found  a 
covered  carriage  in  waiting.  As  I  ascended 
the  vehicle,  I  ventured  to  ask  our  hitherto 
silent  guide,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for 
my  deliverance.  With  brief  civility,  he 
replied,  that  I  should  learn  that  when  1  ar- 
rived at  the  place  of  my  destination ;  and 
then  begging  me  not  to  give  myself  any 
further  uneasiness  or  concern  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and  to  rely  upon  his  care,  he  closed 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  flew  to  give 
directions  to  the  drivers.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  detail  the  particulars  of  a  jour- 
ney which^   although  it  lasted  three  days. 
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was  yet  pursued  in  uninterrupted  safety, 
and  terminated  happily,  in  the  sweet  and 
tranquil  convent  of  Santa  Benedicta,  where 
the  most  amiable  sisterhood  in  the  world 
devote  tliemselves  alike  to  the  service  of 
heaven,  and  occupy  tlieir  every  moment 
which  is  spared  from  religious  exercise  in 
efforts  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
of  the  few  wretched  hamlets  scattered  ia 
the  wild  vicinity  of  their  house. 

''  On  my  introduction  to  the  venerable 
abbess,  I  was  received  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  my  rank,  and  all  the  benevolent 
consolations  which  the  afflicted  claim  from 
the  truly  good  ;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  I  learned  that  I  was  indebted  to  the 
Marchesa  di  Rovenza  for  my  enlargement 
from  the  vile  state  of  captivity  in  w  hich  I 
had  so  long  been  held,  and  for  the  respec- 
table and  happy  asylum  which  the  convent 
of  Santa  Benedicta  afforded  me. 

'^  My  indescribable  astonishment  at  this 
intelligence  was  suftered  to  subside  in  some 
degree,  ere  the  abbess  presented  me  a  letter 
from  the  marchesa  herself.  This  epistle 
breathed  all  that  spirit  of  meek  goodness, 
sympathy,  and  friendship,  of  which  the 
heart  of  the  admirable  w^riter  is  capable. 
She  excused  herself  from  acquainting  me 
in  what  manner  she  had  discovered  my  un- 
happy situation,  but  informed  me,  as  un- 
doubted f;icts,  that  my  husband  had  pe- 
rished by  the  hands  of  bauditti ;  that  no 
intelligence  could  be  obtained  as  to  where 
he  had  pUced  the  young  Orazio  di  Udina; 
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that  I  was  supposed  by  all  my  friends  to  be 
no  more ;  and  that  Herman  de  Weilburgh 
had  taken  possession  of  all  my  hereditary 
estates  in  Tuscany,  on  producing  a  will 
made  by  the  count  my  father,  which  proved 
him  entitled  to  claim  those  possessions,  in 
case  of  the  demise  of  my  husband,  provided 
we  left  no  lineal  heir.  After  endeavouring 
to  soften  this  intelligence,  the  marchesa 
advised  me  to  act  with  the  utmost  caution, 
in  case  I  should  resolve  to  appeal  to  the 
laws  of  my  country  against  the  base  Her- 
man, who,  she  dec^lared,  would  certainly 
make  every  possible  attempt  to  prove  my 
child  illegitimate,  and  myself  an  abandoned 
being,  who  had  lived  with  him  a  volun- 
tary life  of  infamy.  As  to  the  estates  of 
my  husband,  those,  she  said,  had  been  sold 
by  an  agent,  a  short  time  after  Di  Miran- 
dini  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  V^enice; 
and  suggested  that  most  probably  the  sums 
produced  by  their  sale  had  been  placed  in 
a  foreign  bank,  and  could  only  be  claimed 
by  the  order  or  will  of  my  lord. 

''  This  afflicting  detail  of  the  state  of 
my  a  flairs  was  closed  with  an  earnest  re- 
conmiendation  to  me  not  to  venture  from 
my  retreat,  nor  attempt  any  contention 
with  the  wretch  who  so  falsely  held  the 
property  of  myself  and  my  hapless  child, 
till  Iliad  given  every  possible  consideration 
te  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  on  the 
occasion,  and  till  some  powerful  friends 
could  be  interested  in  my  behalf, 

'^  To  me,  who  well  foreboded  that  even 
c3 
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my  life^  or  the  life  of  my  infant,  could  not 
be  secure  from  the  machinations  of  the 
detestable  De  Weilburgh,  this  advice 
seemed  as  just  and  reasonable  as  benevo- 
lent ;  and  therefore  I  immediately  deter- 
mined to  follow  it ;  especially  as  the  mar- 
chesa  assured  nie  of  her  continued  friend- 
ship^ and  solemnly  promised  to  interest 
herself  in  every  possible  opportunity  of 
serving  my  cause. 

'^'^  To  remain  in  the  quiet  convent  of 
Santa  Benedicta,  at  least  till  I  should  again 
hear  from  my  friend,  and  receive  her  pro- 
mised advice  as  to  my  future  proceedings, 
was  my  only  resource — a  resource  of  which 
I  availed  myself  with  unfeigned  satisfac- 
tion, I  had  still  some  very  valuable  jewels 
in  my  possession,  and  which  I  had  ever 
carefully  concealed  from  De  Weilburgh. 
These  now  presented  me  the  means  of  living 
independently,  although  but  poorly  ;  and, 
by  the  sale  of  them,  which  the  abbess  re- 
luctantly procured  to  benegociated  for  me 
at  Leghorn,  I  realised  a  sum  larger  than  I 
had  expected ;  and  thus  1  resolutely  avoided 
for  a  time  all  further  pecuniary  services 
from  the  amiable  marchesa.  Tranquil 
and  secure,  however,  as  was  my  situation 
in  the  convent,  still  the  dreaded  future 
arose  to  my  anticipating  fears,  arrayed  in  a 
thousand  terrors  ;  and  when  I  gazed  on 
thee,  my  child,  and  considei-ed  thee  as  the 
heiress  of  large  possessions,  yet  despoiled  of 
thy  just  inheritance — myself  outcast  and 
dt graded -^my  name  but  too  probably  stig- 
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matized  in  the  vilest  manner,  and  devoiA 
of  all  means  of  contending  with  my  cruel, 
artful  foe,  I  was  scarcely  able  to  bear  the 
harrowing  conviction  of  my  miseries.  The 
repining  spirit  which  I  thus  indulged^ 
while  forgetful  of  that  benignant  power 
that  had  so  mercifully  released  me  from  the 
vile  De  Weilbiirgh,  was  soon  justly  pu- 
nished. Six  months  after  my  entering  the 
convent  of  Santa  Benedicta^  I  received 
another  letter  from  the  Marchesa  di  Ro- 
venza;  and  the  information  which  it  con- 
tained plunged  me  into  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment and  distress.  Judge  how  great  my 
surprise  and  grief  must  have  been,  when  i 
tell  thee,  my  child,  that  the  marchesa  in- 
formed me,  that  soon  after  my  (light  from 
the  villa  in  which  he  had  confined  me,  he 
immediately  publicly  avowed  my  being 
still  in  existence,  and  employed  agents 
throughout  the  different  Italian  states  io 
secure  my  person,  and  proving  his  i'ight  fo 
do  so  by  producing  unqnestionable'festi- 
mony  of  my  being  lawfully  united  to  him. 
This  conduct,  however,  had  excited  no 
amall  degree  of  curiosity  and  interest  at 
Florence,  and  De  Weilburgh's  first  claims 
to  my  hereditary  estates  were  investigated; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  count  had, 
with  welUmaaaged  artifice,  related  a  tale 
that  effectually  imposed  upon  the  investi- 
gators of  the  affair,  and  put  a  stop  to  all 
further  examination.  After  bringing  two 
or  three  witnesses  to  prove  that  i  had 
formed  a  secret  connexion  w^h  him,  evea 
c  4, 
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while  living  with  my  husband  at  Venice 
and  near  Padua,  and  that  I  had  gladly 
availed  myself  of  the  misfortunes  of  Di 
Mirandini  to  follow  the  car»'.er  of  pleasure 
with  my  lover^  and  had  voluntarily  secluded 
myself  with  him  in  the  villa  in  the  Modo- 
nese^  he  proceeded  to  make  affirmation, - 
that  you,  my  child,  were  the  fruit  of  our 
illicit  connexion,  and  were  born  before  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  death  of  my  hus- 
bafid  ;  but  that,  imniediately  cm  his  ob' 
tainiiig'  a  know  ledge  of  tbiit  niournfui  t^vcnt, 
he  had  proposed  to  n;e  t(>  make  me  his 
wife — a  proposal  which  he  also  affirmed  I 
had  most  joyfully  accepted,  on  which 
vve  were  inunedhitely  Miairicd  in  a  private 
majiiier  iu  the  <hurc)i  of  a  convent  near  the 
villa  in  wbicli  he  secluded  me.  The  cer- 
tificates of  our  pretended  union  he  then 
produced,  and  made  a  second  claim  to  my 
estates  as  my  husband.  A  priest  solemnly 
swore  tnat  lie  had  married  us  ;  and  two 
witnesses,  the  one  a  brother  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  other  the  count's  confidential 
valet,  then  came  forward,  and  positively 
swore  to  the  marriage.  To  be  brief,  my 
dear  Cecilia,  the  testimonies  which  De 
Weilbiirgh  brought  forward  on  this  occa- 
sion were  pronounced  by  the  judges  true 
and  indisputable ;  and  he  was  formally 
invested  with  legal  powers  to  retain  my 
estates,  and  to  secure  my  person  wherever 
he  could  find  me. 

''  I  will  make  no  observations  on  the  suf- 
ferings I  endured  from  thp  shock  which  I 
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expericHced  from  this  dreadful  intelligence. 
Suffice  it,  that  I  felt  convinced  that  my 
ruin  was  now  completed^  and  that  you,  my 
child,  were  deprived  of  even  your  mater- 
nal inheritance.  In  what  manner  De 
Weilburgh  had  contrived  to  effect  this  hor- 
rible piece  of  injustice,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover ;  yet  I  imagine  he  must 
really  have  formed  an  union  with  some 
wretched  being,  whom  he  had  hired  to 
personate  me :  else  I  think  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  procured 
such  proofs  of  my  being  his  wife  as  those 
which  he  brought  forward  on  the  trial. 
At  all  events,  it  was  sufficiently  evident  to 
mCj  from  the  peculiarity  of  my  misfor- 
tunes (that  is,  my  having  resided  so  long 
in  a  house  belonging  to  him,  and  the  co- 
lour given  to  your  birth),  that  all  the  feeble 
attempts  I  could  use  to  invalidate  the^ 
seeming  facts  he  had  proved,  would  be 
equally  dangerous  and  useless  to  xne ;  and 
at  length  I  perceived  that  P  had  no  alter- 
native but  really  to  become  the  wife  of 
this  cruel  being,  or  to  hide  myself  for  life 
in  the  utmost  obscurity.  The  tender  re- 
membrance which  I  still  cherished  for  my 
beloved,  lamented  Di  Mirandini — the  con- 
sciousness that  I  could  not  benefit  thee  by 
such  a  hateful  union,  determined  me  to 
bury  myself  for  ever  from  the  world — a 
world  so  unpitying,  so  misjudging,  so  ea- 
sily deceived  by  fallacious  appearances. 
This  resolve,  as  soon  as  I  was  so  far  reco- 
vered from  the  shock  which  the  marchesa's 
c5 
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letter  had  given  me,  I  wrote  and  informed 
her  of.  Her  reply  was  dictated  by  un- 
feigned interest  and  coneern  in  my  fate. 
She  lamented  the  unavoidable  necessity  to 
which  I  had  been  conipi'lied  to  yield,  and 
advised  me  by  no  means  to  think  of  entering 
on  a  monastic  life^  or  of  devoting  my  child 
to  a  religious  seclusion^  lest  some  fortunate 
means  of  reinstating  ourselves  in  our  rights 
might  yet  occur,  and  cause  me  to  regret 
that  it  was  no  longer  in  my  power  to  avail 
myself  of  them.  This  amiable  woman  then 
proposed  to  secure  for  me  a  safe  retreat  in 
any  spot  which  I  might  chuse  for  my  fu- 
ture residence.  This  generous  proposal  I 
immediately  accepted,  and  entreated  that, 
if  p<j)ssible,  a  cottage  might  be  obtained 
for  ntie  on  the  banks  of  the  LagoMaggiore, 
near  the  place  where  thy  regretted  father 
lost  his  life.  This  idea,  so  mournful^  yet 
so  soothing  to  my  sad  heart,  now  became 
the  most  earnest  wish  of  my  soul;  and  in 
anticipating  i*.e  melancholy  yet  pious  em- 
ploy of  weeping  daily  near  the  rocky  re- 
cesses where  Mirandini  perished,  I  looked 
forward  with  the  most  anxious  impatience 
for  the  reply  of  the  marchesa.  At  length 
it  arrived ;  and  I  learnt  that  nearly  two 
years  must  elapse  before  I  could  be  accom- 
modated to  my  wish,  when,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  a  cottage,  exactly  in  the 
place  which  I  wished  to  inhabit,  would  be 
ready  for  my  reception. 

''  Those  two  years,    rendered  so  tedious, 
so  irksome,  by  the  impatient  expectation  of 
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rny  heart,  were  scarcely  passed  away,  whera 
I  received  the  long  wished -for  letter, 
which  informed  me  that  my  futijre  resi- 
dence was  prepared  for  me,  and  that  I 
might  commence  my  journej'  as  soon  as  the 
person  appointed  to  conduct  me  to  my 
humble  home  should  arrive  at  the  convent. 
Within  two  days  after  my  receiving  this 
pleasing  letter,  my  promised  conductor 
arrived.  Oh  !  judge  my  surprise  and 
emotion,  when  I  beheld  in  him  an  old 
domestic  whom  I  well  remembered  to 
have  seen  in  the  household  of  an  ancient 
castle  belonging  to  my  deceased  husband  : 
it  was  Guispardo.  The  gpod  old  man, 
grieved  and  afflicted  when  he  received  in- 
formation of  the  misfortunes  of  my  lord 
and  myself,  had  travelled  from  Tuscany  to 
Venice,  and  on  his  fidelity  and  attachment 
being  evinced  to  the  Marchesa  di  Rovenza, 
she  had  secretly  employed  him  as  her  agent 
in  all  her  generous  efforts  to  serve  me. 
From  Guispardo  I  learnt,  however,  that 
the  marc^hese  was  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  his  lady  relative 
to  me;  and  that  she  had  thouglit  proper 
to  hold  him  in  ignorance  of  the  interest  she 
felt  for  me,  in  consequence  of  his  enter- 
taining a  mistaken  friendship  for  the  vile 
de  Weilburgh,  who  was  frequently  at 
Venice,  and  had  contrived  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  good  opinion  of  the  mar- 
chese  by  the  most  deceptive  and  insinuat- 
ing manners.  This  part  of  Guispardo's 
intelligence  gave  me  no  small  share  of  un- 
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easiness^  till  the  good  old  man  faithfully 
assured  me  that  I  had  no  present  cause  far 
apprehension^  as  the  Count  de  Weilbnrgh 
had  been  some  time  absent  in  Germany, 
and  that  he  would  never  think  of  seeking 
me  in  the  spot  which,  as  the  scene  of  ray 
husband's  death,  he  would  naturally  sup- 
pose I  would  rather  avoid  than  chuse  for 
the  place  of  my  residence.  Guispardo 
then  informed  me  that  every  thing  would 
l)e  ready  for  my  departure  in  the  course  of 
two  days  ;  and  hinted  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable not  to  acquaint  my  female  atten- 
dants with  the  name  of  the  marchesa  as 
my  friend^  apd  that  he  himself  was  to  at- 
tend me  on  my  journey,  as  a  person  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  Abbess  of 
the  Convent  of  Santa  Benedicta. 

''  This  intimation  to  conceal  from  my 
two  attendants  that  it  was  the  Marchesa  di 
Rovenza  I  was  indebted  for  my  safety,  and 
the  share  of  peace  which  I  enjoyed,  to- 
gether with  the  precaution  Guispardo 
wished  to  use  respecting  bis  having  former- 
ly belonged  to  my  lord,  rendered  me  sus- 
picious of  the  fidelity  of  Ursuiina,  and 
from  this  moment  I  would  have  observed 
her  carefully  prior  to  nnj  journey,  had  not 
the  sudden  illness  and  death  of  Laurina 
prevented  my  so  doing,  and  obliged  me  to 
depend  so  particularly  on  the  former  for 
the  care  of  the  children.  This  duty, 
however,  she  fulfilled  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention and  exactitude  during  the  journey, 
and   for    some  short  time  after   we   were 
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settled  in  the  cottage,  I  did  not  perceive 
aiij  tbing  reprehensible  in  her  behaviour./* 
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*'  It  was  not  till  some  dajs  after  my 
arrival  at  the  cottage,  and  when  I  had 
somewhat  recovered  the  fatigue  of  my 
journey,  that  poor  Guispardo  disclosed  to 
me  the  secret  communication  with  the 
caverns  beneath  its  scite,  or  revealed  to  me 
that  the  little  edifice  had  been  erected, 
expressly  for  my  accommodation,  at  the 
expence  of  the  generous  Marchesa  di  Ro- 
venza,  who,  aware  of  my  mournful  desire 
of  pouring  out  my  grief  amid  those  dark 
recesses  where  my  di  Mirandini  died,  had 
also  directed  the  construction  of  the  com- 
munication with  the  caverns;  at  the  re- 
mote extremity  of  which,  a  plain  marble 
tomb  marks  the  exact  spot  where  my  lord 
was  supposed  to  have  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  the  banditti.  I  shall  pass  over  the  re- 
cital of  the  anguished  emotions  with  which 
I,  for  some  time,  nightjy  visited  that  silent 
cenotaph,  till  the  entreaties  and  representa- 
tions of  my  good  Guispardo  recalled  me  to 
the  necessity  of  properly  arranging  the  af- 
fairs of  my  little  household. 

"  Convinced  that  attention  to  my  chil- 
dren (I  say  children,  my  Cecilia,  because 
I  considered  the  young  Veronica  almost  as 
dear   to  me  as  thyself),  and  ray  domestic 
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concerns,  was  a  duty,  from  llie  fulfilment 
of  which  the  most  salutary  effects  might 
be  produced  ;  I  exerted  mjself  on  the 
occasion,  and  soon  had  cause  to  per- 
ceive that  Ursulina  became  negligent^  in- 
dolent, and  inattentive.  When  reproved 
for  this  alteration  in  her  conduct,  she  at 
first  endeavoured  to  repair  her  fault ;  but 
by  degrees  relapsed  into  carelessness ;  and, 
at  length,  with  an  apparent  candour  which 
I  could  not  condemn,  confessed  that  she 
could  not  any  longer  endure  the  mournful 
and  secluded  life  which  we  led  in  the  cot- 
tage;  and  that  she  truly  wished  to  return 
to  those  gay  scenes,  in  which  she  had  passed 
even  her  earliest  days.  To  argue  with,  or 
attempt  to  convince^  obstinate  ignorance 
of  its  error,  is  frequently  ridiculous,  and 
almost  always  useless,  especially  where  the 
heart  is  secretly  depraved.  Yet  I  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  Ursulina  to  her 
situation^  and  in  order  to  lessen  her  work, 
and  give  her  mind  some  new  occupation,  I 
took  our  good  Lodelli  into  the  cottage : 
but  Ursulina  still  continued  refractory  to 
my  wishes,  till  the  dreadful  accident  of 
the  travellers  being  murdered  near  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  my  reception  of  his 
wounded  servant  into  the  cottage,  gave  a 
new  turn  to  her  manners.  The  impression 
which  this  murder  made  upon  my  mind, 
was  as  violent  as  might  be  expected.  I  re- 
membered the  fate  of  my  husband,  and 
caused  every  possible  enquiry  to  be  made 
after   the    assassins   of  the   stranger,   but 
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without  success;  and  I  succoured  his 
wounded  servant  with  all  the  care  and  at- 
tention that  I  could  exert. 

''  You  already  know  that  this  'man 
conceived  a  partiality  for  Ursulina,  and 
proposed  to  uiarrj  her,  to  which  I  consent- 
ed, on  his  assuring  tne  that  he  had  formerly 
lived  in  the  service  uf  the  cardinal,  in 
Florence  :  nor  are  you  ignorant,  ray  dear 
Cecilia,  that  on  the  night  preceding  the 
morning  on  which  those  humble  nuptials 
were  to  be  solemnized,  the  infant  Ve- 
ronica was  murdered  in  my  arms,  and 
that  the  robber,  who  thus  broke  into  my 
peaceful  cot,  also  despoiled  me  of  the  very 
few  jewels  I  had  retained  when  I  sold  the 
most  valuable  while  at  the  convent  of 
Santa  Bencdicta.  It  is  probable,  however^ 
that  this  monster  would  not  have  murdered 
the  unfortunate  child,  had  not  its  loud 
dies  alarmed  him  with  the  fear  of  detec- 
tion ;  for  he  made  not  the  least  attack 
upon  my  life,  nor  thine.  This  horrible 
event  drove  me  half  distracted,  as  Ursulina 
informed  you.  But  no  sooner  were  the  re- 
mains of  the  little  Veronica  consigned  to 
the  grave,  than  my  unfaithful  attendant 
displayed  renewed  anxiety  to  leave  me,  and, 
in  a  few  days  afterwards,  married  and  quit- 
ted me  for  ever  :  but  not  before  she  had 
sworn  the  most  solemn  and  awful  vow  never 
to  reveal^  even  to  her  husband,  who  I 
really  was.  When  Ursulina  was  gone,  my 
reflections  upon  her  ingratitude,  and  want 
of  attachment   to   me,    made   rae    resolve 
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rather  to  endure  the  domestic  inconveniences 
to  which  her  loss  exposed  me^  than  in- 
troduce into  my  cottage  another  servant 
who  might  prove  equally  devoid  of  af- 
fection and  fidelity.  In  a  very  short  time^ 
I  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  my  determination; 
the  docility^  alacrity^  ready  comprehension, 
and  good  temper  of  my  poor  Lodelli,  soon 
rendering  her  every  thing  I  could  wish^ 
while  1  fou[jd  that  my  own  exertions  con^ 
tributed  to  the  recovery  of  my  healthy  and 
prevented  my  mind  from  sinking  into  that 
imbecile  state,  which  the  indulgence  of 
excessive  grief  seldom  fails  to  produce. 

''  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  father 
Ascollini  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
cottage ;  and  I  found  the  good  sense  and 
apparent  piety,  which  he  then  displayed^ 
of  infinite  service  in  soothing  my  aftliction, 
and  reconciling  me  to  the  decrees  of  pro- 
vidence. Indeed,  so  much  had  the  father 
prepossessed  me  in  his  favour,  that  I  should, 
HI  all  probability,  soon  have  entrusted  him 
with  my  real  history,  liad  not  a  letter  from, 
the  Marchesa  di  Rovenza  most  earnestly 
cautioned  me  not  to  place  any  confidence, 
on  that  subject,  in  the  prior,  who,  although 
by  no  means  what  might  be  called  a  bad 
man,  was  nevertheless,  but  to#  much 
inclined  to  the  vice  of  avarice,  and,  should 
occasion  offer^  might  be  induced  to  betray 
my  secret. 

''  With  this  caution,  this  admirable 
friend  likewise  directed  me  to  intimate  to 
the  father  that^  although  I  thought  proper 
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to  educate  my  child  myself,  she  would  most 
probably  be  devoted  to  take  the  veil  when 
at  a  certain  age  :  in  which  case,  her  d.  wer 
would  be  considerable,  and  that  the  sums 
bestowed  for  charitable  purposes  at  the 
time  of  her  profession  could  not  be  tri- 
liiiig'. 

'^  Tills  letter  was  brought  to  me  by  the 
Signor  Malvczzi,  or^  as  he  is  truly  named^ 
the  good  Merchant  Corvino : — a  man 
whose  iiitegrity  and  honour  were  so  well 
ascj'rt-<uned  by  the  marchesa,  that  he  was 
lur  secret  ageiit  in  every  benevolent  pur- 
pose which  she  formed  to  serve  the  unfor- 
tunate without  the  knowledge  of  her  lord^. 
whose  acts  of  charity^  although  not  osten- 
tatious, were  ^eu^rttily  the  rHcct  of  design 
of  one  kind  or  the  other.  This  was  a  trait 
in  the  marchese's  character  which  I  learned 
fr(Mii  Corvino  ;  for  the  estimable  Helena's 
pen  never  once  recorded  to  me  the  errors 
of  her  husband,  to  whom,  indeed,  she  as- 
cribed many  virtues,  to  which  it  is  now 
but  too  evident  he  is  a  stranger. 

''  The  sale  of  my  jewels  had  procured 
me  a  small  annuity;,  but  this  was  so  insuf- 
ficient for  our  support,  that  I  was  compel* 
led  to  accept  an  annual  sum  from  the  gene- 
rous marchesa,  who  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  withdraw  it,  even  when  she  knew 
that  the  death  of  her  niece  deprived  me  of 
every  claim  to  her  assistance. 

/'  Once  in  two  years  I  then  did,  as  you 
will  know,  my  child,  receive  a  visit  from 
the  Signor  Malvezzi;  and  my  time  glided 
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on  in  undisturbed  seclusion,  till  about  the 
period  of  Orazio  di  Udina's  entering  our 
cottage.  A  week  prior  to  this  events,  as  I 
was  one  evenings  according  to  my  usual 
custom,  walking  alone  and  meditating  in 
the  most  retired  part  of  the  garden^,  the 
noble  form  of  Angelo  Guicciardini^  who 
was  at  this  lime  utterly  uiiknown  to  me, 
stood  suddenly  before  nie.  In  the  first 
moment  of  wiy  surprise,  i  was  about  to  fly 
from  this  awful  looking  stranger,  when  his 
deeply-penetrating  V(  u-e  pronounced  :  — 

*'  Let  not  the  Countess  di  Mirandini  fly 
from  the  man  who  reveres,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  oppressed  and  unfor- 
tunate^  and  whose  arm  is  only  raised  against 
pride  and  injustice/ 

''  To  hear  my  name  from  the  lips  of 
this  singular  unknown,  was  enough  to 
have  rivetted  me  to  the  spot  on  which  I 
stood,  yet  when  his  impressive  accents 
warned  me  to  remain,  I  involuntarily  re- 
tired a  few  paces.  He  advanced  some 
steps  to  meet  me,  and,  by  the  clear  evening 
light,  I  perceived  an  expression  of  animated 
satisfaction  brigiiten  his  features, 

'•  After  a  momentary  pause,  he  said, — - 
*  My  sudden  appearance,  and  singular 
address,  have  doubtless  astonished  apd 
alarmed  you,  lady,  but  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  me  ;  rather  to  hope,  I  trust — 
provided  you  can  so  far  quell  the  weak 
timidity  of  your  sex,  as  to  grant  the  request 
I  am  here  to  make.' 

''  The     earnest,     anxious,     penetrating 
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glance^  with  which  the  stranger  regarded 
me  as  he  spoke^  and  the  look  of  doubt  and 
uneasiness  that  marked  his  countenance, 
as  he  paused  to  receive  my  reply,  evinced 
at  once  the  importance  of  his  errand,,  and 
his  dread  that  my  fears  would  prevent  my 
complying  with  his  demand. 

''  I  ebserved  him  a  moment  in  silent, 
scrutinizing  apprehension,  and  then  said. 
That  I  must  first  be  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  request  he  desired  to  make, 
ere  I  could  give  a  decisive  reply. 

"  Dare  you  meet  me  at  midnight  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  cavern,  for  at 
the  tomb  of  your  husband  only  can  I  re- 
veal the  mystery  which  has  brought  me 
hither.'  returned  the  unknown,  in  a  voice 
so  solemn  and  mournful,  that  my  imagina- 
tion almost  suggested  that  I  was  conversing 
with  a  spirit  of  the  dead. 

''  An  impulse,  powerfully  irresistible, 
inclined  me  to  give  an  instantaneous  assent 
to  this  singular  request,  yet  the  tremor  of 
my  frame  was  so  great,  that  I  had  not 
power  to  reply,  till  he  once  again  demand- 
ed, whether  I  durst  meet  him  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  and  hour. 

''  Who  art  thou,  most  mysterious 
of  human  beings  >'  I  now  faintly  articu- 
lated. 

''  Again  the  stranger  viewed  me  with 
the  look  of  penetrating  anxiety — '  Canst 
thou  imagine,  lady,  that  I  should  discover 
myself  to  one  who  has  so  little  conjfidence 
in  my  honour,  as  to  fear  to  meet  me  in  that 
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drear  recess,  where  the^  shade  of  the  mur- 
dered friend  of  the  unfortunate  hovers  to 
protect  thee  ?* 

'*  This  allusion  to  my  ever-mourned 
Mirandini ;— the  look, — the  manner  of  the 
stanger  as  he  spoke,  combined  to  impart  to 
my  agitated  soul  a  degree  of  enthusiastic 
courage,  and  Lnow  unhesitatingly  replied — 

"  At  midnight  expect  me,  as  thou  de- 
sirest,  at  the  tomb  of  Mirandini.' 

'^  Be  this  the  remembrance  of  thy 
promise — the  surety  of  thy  safety/  return- 
ed the  -tranger,  and  hastily  presenting  me 
a  brilliant  cross,  he  vanished  amid  the 
thick  almond  trees  that  overshadowed  the 
walk. 

**  For  a  moment^  I  stood  immovable 
and  entranced  in  amazement  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  singularity  of  the  incident,  and 
might  have  supposed  that  it  had  been  a 
temporary  vision  of  the  brain,  had  not  my 
eyes  been  rivetted  on  the  cross  which  lnow 
held  in  my  hand,  and  which,  with  emotions 
such  as  no  language  can  describe,  I  re>- 
cognized  as  one  formerly  given  to  me  by 
my  lamented  lord. 

■^  This  discovery  almost  deprived  me 
of  animation,  and  a  thousand  vague  and 
strange  ideas  crowded  upon  my  mind  : — 
yet  suffice  it,  that,  after  some  short  time 
given  to  reflection,  I  became  convinced 
that  the  stranger  must  have  known  my  hus- 
band ;  and  in  my  anxiety  to  behold  him 
once  more,  to  hear  the  important  mystery 
which  I  could  now  no  longer  doubt  he  had 
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to  impart,  I  lost  all  sense  of  the  terror, 
which  the  idea  of  keeping  the  appointment 
I  had  so  precipitately  made,  might  have 
otherwise  occasioned  me. 

''  At  length  the  ardently  wished  for 
midnight  hour  arrived.  Silence  and  repose 
reigned  throughout  the  cottage,  and,  with 
an  eager^  palpitating  heart,  I  descended 
into  the  caverns. — How  I  reached  the 
northern  extremity  I  scarcely  know,  for 
my  agitated,  pre-occupied  mind,  rendered 
me  insensible  of  the  obstacles  that  hitherto 
impeded  my  steps  amid  the  rough  intrica- 
cies of  its  windings — Yet,  ah  !  when  the 
dim  rays  of  my  lamp  gleamed  on  the  pale 
marble  of  the  tomb  of  Mirandini,  and  my 
eyes  encountered  the  dark  figure  of  the 
stranger,  mournfully  bending  over  that 
sad  memorial  of  my  husband's  fate, — how 
deep — how  unutterable  were  my  emotions  1 
Perception  had  almost  failed  me,  when 
the  unknown,  suddenly  springing  forward, 
saved  me  from  falling,  and  supported  me 
to  the  steps  which  surrounded  the  tomb  : 
those  steps  on  which  I  had  so  often  knelt 
through  the  long  night,  to  weep  and  sup- 
plicate heaven  for  the  etq^rnal  repose  of  my 
beloved. 

''  As  reviving  animation  permitted  me 
again  to  distinguish  where  I  was,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  stranger  consoling  me  in 
the  mellowed  accents  of  sympathy. 

''  You  weep  for  the  dead  who  rest  in 
peace;  and  whom  the  arrow  of  affliction^ 
and  the  oppression  of  dishonour^   can  no 
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longer  reach. — Oh  !  rather  teach  thy  heart 
to  feel  with  keenest  sensibility  the  woes 
of  those  who  scarcely  know,  in  all  creati- 
on's wide  expanse,  one  heart  that  compre- 
hends their  misery,  or  eyes  that  weep  in 
sorrow  for  their  fate.* 

''  The  thrilling  tone  in  which  the  stranger 
spoke,  penetrated  my  soul :  it  was  that 
tone  which  betrays  the  most  exquisite  pang 
of  mental  agony.  No  longer  selfishly 
grieved,  1  turned  my  eyes  on  him  with  the 
gaze  of  pity  and  anxious  scutiny,  while, 
tremulously,  I  faltered — 

''  Ah  !  say  then,  who  are  those  unknown 
and  afflicted  ones  who  are  thus  lamentably 
desolate,  yet  seek  a  compassionating  heart 
to  repose  their  sorrow  with,  and  eyes  to 
shed  the  tear  of  sympathy  for  their  mis- 
fortunes ?' 

"The  stranger  stood  with  folded  arms 
l)eside  the  tomb,  against  which  I  half  sup- 
ported myself,  and  his  looks  were  bent  on 
me  with  an  expression,  which  though  un- 
defiiiableto  me,  agitated  me  to  excess,  while 
in  a  suppressed  and  broken  voice,  he  slo,wlj 
uttered — 

"  Can  Hortensia  di  Mirandini  ask  that 
harrowing  question,  and  yet  know  that  the 
son  of  Udina  still  exists,  an  exiled  outcast?* 

"  Not  all  the  powers  of  eloquence  com- 
bined could  convey  an  idea  of  the  wild 
emotions  of  astonishment,  fear  and  joy, 
which  I  now  experienced,  la  breathless 
accents,  I  demanded  an  explanation. 

''  Did  not  the  letter  which  you  received 
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liree  dajs  back  afford  you  every  explana- 
tion that  you  can  require  ?*  earnestly  ask- 
ed the  stranger. 

"  After  a  pause  of  renewed  surprise,  I 
declared  that  I  had  received  no  letter  at 
the  time   alluded  to. 

''  The  stranger  started  and  appeared  to 
be  much  agitated,  but,  at  length,  he  said — 

''  Then  all  is  yet  a  mystery  to  you,  lady. 
—There  is  some  mistake  :  the  messenger 
may  have  met  with  some  unavoidable  acci- 
dent/— He  then  murmured  to  himself,  and 
again  addressing  me,  he  added,  ^  Yes, 
the  son  of  the  ruined  and  disgraced  house 
of  Udina  still  lives.  Adorned  by  every 
virtue,  every  noble  quality  that  can  add 
lustre  to  a  princely  rank,  this  unfortunate 
youth  lives,  an  alien  from  his  name 
and  country,  a  dependant  on  the  bounty 
of  a  robber,  of  the  bandit  Angelo  Guicci- 
ardini  !* 

''  Trembling,  dismay  and  horror  shook 
my  frame,  and  my  palsied  lips  refused  to 
reply  to  these  dreadful  words.  The  wild 
emotions  which  seemed  struggling  in  the 
manly  breast  of  the  stranger  now  seemed 
to  elate  his  form  above  the  human  height ; 
and  fury,  almost  phrenetic,  flashed  from 
his  full  dark  eyes,  while,  in  loud  and  pierc- 
ing tonesp  he  exclaimed — 

'^  Start  you  in  shuddering  terror   at  this 

fact?     recoil  you  from  the  branded  name 

>  of  the  robber  Angelo  ?     .Oh  !   rather  join 

in    heartfelt    execrations    on    that  world 

M^here  blind  injustice  reigns  supreme,  where 
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innocence  sinks  beneath  the  lash  decreed 
to  guilt ;  while  the  brazen  tongue  of  ca- 
lumny proclaims  aloud  wide  spreading 
falsehood^  to  overpower  the  feeble,  una- 
vailing crj  of  the  victim,  silences  men's  con- 
sciences with  the  alarum  of  self  interest,  and 
bars  the  gates  of  charity  on  the  injured  and 
oppresse,d  !  No,  lady,  no,  turn  ye  not 
away  in  horror  from  the  name  of  him,  who 
lias  sworn  on  the. altars  of  friendship  and 
of  vengeance,  to  know  no  guide  but  truth 
and  justice^  and  who  never  yet  despoiled 
the  friendless,  unprotected  poor,  of  the 
hard-earned  fruits  of  persevering  industry — 
the  support  which  should  sustain  them  in 
the  afflicting  hours  of  sickness,  pain  and 
sorrow/ 

'^  Deeply  impressed  upon  my  memory, 
by  the  emotions  which  it  excited,  is  this 
speech.  I  gazed  on  the  stranger  with  feel- 
ings undefinable  even  to  myself.  His  high- 
sounding  voice,  which  vibrated  on  my 
heart ;  his  animated  and  keenly  expressive 
looks  and  gestures ;  the  love  of  virtue  which 
beamed  even  through  the  sophistry  of  his 
exculpation  of  the  robber,  all  combined 
to  reveal  to  me  the  truth,  and  I  felt  that,  in 
this  extraordinary  unknown,  I  beheld  An- 
gelo  Guicciardini  \ 

"  In  the  deep  pause  that  followed  when 
he  ceased  to  speak,  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his, 
and  ventured  to  pronounce  his  name. 

^^  He  started,  gazed  on  me  for  an  instant 
with  a  look  of  untold  meaning,  and  then, 
with  a  sigh  more  deep  and  heartfelt  than 
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common  sensibility   could  breathe,  walked 
abruptly  away. 

"  Within  a  few  moments,  he  returned. 
An  entire  alteration  had  taken  place  in  his 
looks  and  manner ;  the  outward  ])1  acidity, 
Avhich  heavy  mental  affliction  ofttimes  as- 
sumes, seemed  to  ^i\Q>  composure  to  his 
countenance  and  air.  He  leaned  mourn- 
fully on  the  side  of  the  tomb,  and,  in  an 
apparently  unagitated  voice,  said— 

''  I  am  gratiiied,  lady,  to  find  that  your 
discernment  has  spared  me  the  pain  of  re- 
vealing to  you,  with  my  own  lips,  that  with 
the  robber  Angelo  you  now  hold  converse/' 

'"^  Although  prepared  for  this  acknow- 
ledgment, it  threw  me  into  renewed  agita- 
tion, but  sensible  that  to  betray  my  feelings, 
would  only  be  to  again  irritate  those  of 
this  singular  man,  I  suppressed,  as  much 
as  possible,  all  appearance  of  emotion,  and 
with  assumed  composure,  articulated  : — 

''^  It  is  then  to  inform  me  that  Orazio  di 
Udina  lives,  that  you  have  thus  mysteri- 
ously sought  me  ?' 

*'  It  is  to  claim  for  him  that  warmth  of 
noble  friendship  which  you  bore  his  parents, 
which  you  have  already  manifested  toward* 
one  of  the  hapless  orphans  of  Uduia,*  re- 
turned the  robber. 

''  Ah  !  what  proofs  of  friendship  that  art 
uivfortunate  like  myself  can  bestow^  could 
be  refused  to  this  hapless  youth?'  Ire- 
plied,  with  a  degree  of  animation  and  quick- 
ness which  evinced  ray  sincerity. 

''  Angelo  averted  his  face,  as  if  to  con-- 
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ceal  the  emotion  with  ^Yhich  my  mamier 
inspired  him,  and  then  in  softened  tones  he 
said,  ''  This  young  man  has  providen- 
tially obtained  some  proofs  that  his  father 
suffered  guiltlessly  ;  and  aided  by  the  sup- 
port of  a  friend  endowed  with  virlue  and 
rank,  there  exists  a  possibility  that  he 
may  yet  succeed  in  restoring  the  ancient 
honour  of  his  house,  the  recovery  of  his 
birth-right,  and  above  all  in  the  vindica- 
cation  of  him,  whose  exalted  friendship 
for  the  ruined  Costanza,  doomed  him  to  a 
life  of  lingering  sufferings,  of  separation 
from  a  lovely  and  virtuous  wife  whom  lie 
idolized,  and  whose  supposed  death  induced 
him  to  seclude  himself  for  ever  from  a 
world,  which  had  no  longer  a  single  claim 
on  his  affections/ 

''  The  pointed  significance  with  which 
Angclo  spoke,  his  visible  agitation^  and 
the  mysterious  import  of  the  words  which 
he  now  uttered,  raised  a  thousand  strange 
and  bewildering  ideas  in  my  mind,  and,  in 
the  wildest  perturbation^  I  demanded  an 
explanation. 

''  With  brevity  and  feeling,  he  then  cau- 
tiously disclosed  to  nie  that  my  di  Miran- 
dini  had  lived  many  years  after  he  had  been 
supposed  to  h.'ve  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the 
banditti  near  the  cave. 

''  Imagine,  my  child,  what  where  my 
sensations  on  this  discovery:  they  were  so 
violent  that  they  overpowered  my  senses  and 
I  fainted. 

''  On  recovering  I  perceived  Anglic  still 
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beside  mc^  and  endeavouring  to  recall  me 
to  animation.  When  I  had  power  once 
more  to  speak,  I  eagerly  asked  a  thousand 
questions  relative  to  my  beloved  lord. 

''  Angelo  then  informed  me  that  on  Di 
Mirandini's  abruptly  flying  from  Padua, 
he  had  journeyed  w^ith  all  possible  caution 
and  speed  towards  Switzerland,  meaning 
to  pass  by  Pvlount  St.  Gothard  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  canton  of  Zurich  ;  but  beiij^ 
taken  ill  at  an  obscure  cottage  in  the  Mil  a* 
nese,  not  far  distant  from  the.  one  we  occu- 
pied on  the  banks  of  the  Lago  Maggiorc, 
had  been  confined  there  by  his  indisposition 
for  above  a  week.  On  his  recovery,  how- 
ever, he  was  induced,  by  considering  how 
much  security  and  serenity  he  had  foiuid 
in  this  humble  retreat,  to  remain  there  till 
he  could  send  me  informatioji  of  his  safety, 
and  also  directions  to  join  him  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  which  he  pointed  out.  That 
in  consequence  of  this  resolve  he  had  em- 
ployed as  his  messenger  on  the  occasion  an 
intelligent  young  man,  son  to  the  cottager 
beneath  whose  lowly  roof  he  resided :  and 
after  an  absence  of  ten  days  the  young  man 
returned  with  the  answer  from  me,  and  as- 
surances that  he  had  delayed  till  he  had 
seen  me  set  oft'  on  my  journey*. — that  Di 
Mirandini,  relying  on  the  pleasing  expecta- 
tion of  soon  beholding  me,  awaited  my  ar- 
rival at  the  cot,  till  at  length  the  servant^ 
who  had  attended  me  on  the  journey,  >  andf 
whom  I  had  supposed  to  have  perished 
when  the  accident  in  crossing  the  Secchia 
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liad  given  me  into  the  liands  of  Herman  de 
Weilburgli,  presented  liiiDself  to  my  hiis- 
band  with  a  well-feign' d  account  that  my- 
self and  my  female  attendants  had  been 
unfortunately  drowned  : — that  .this  artful 
tale^  which  \^  as  I  imagine  one  of  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  cruel  Heriiian,  who  had 
most  probably  seduced  and  bribed  my  ser- 
vant into  this  act  of  treachery,  eifectually 
in^posed  upon  Mirandini^  and  drove  him 
almost  distracted  : — that  in  the  wild  flights 
of  his  grief  he  wandered  for  several  days^ 
at  intervals,  through  the  caves  benealh  this 
cottage,  or  sat  lamenting  amid  the  rude 
wooded  precipices  that  mark  the  northern 
entrance: — that  at  length  the  excess  of  his 
sorrow  subsided  into  that  state  of  despair- 
ing melancholy  which  impelled  him  to  re- 
sign a  world  in  which  he  conceived  that 
he  could  no  longer  enjoy  happiness  or  re- 
pose: — that  this  idea,  so  consonant  to  the 
state  of  his  feelings,  soon  took  full  posses^ 
sion  of  his  mind,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
after  having  received  the  false  iittelligence 
of  my  death  he  set  oft'  with  the  young 
Orazio  into  Switzerland,  carefully  con- 
cealing, howevei,  his  intended  route  from 
liis  humble  host  and  hostess  at  the  cot^ 
whose  care  and  attention  to  himself  and  his  . 
young  charge  during  their  stay  he  so  libe- 
rally rewarded,  that  they  soon  after  re- 
moved  to  a  farm  several  leagues  distant 
from  their  former  abode,  and  which  they 
had  purchased  with  the  generous  remune- 
ration of  my  Mirandini. 
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''  Angelo  further  infontied  m«  that  the 
count,  your  father,  my  dear  Cecilia,  then 
proceeded  to  Zurich,  where  he  reposed  for 
a  few  days  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  with 
whom  he  had  some  years  before  formed  a 
sincere  friendship,  during  the  visits  of  the 
latter  to  Venice,  where  he  sometimes  passed 
several  months.  To  this  friend  he  confided 
his  wish  of  retiring  from  the  world,  and 
empowered  him  to  transact  the  sale  of 
some  of  his  paternal  estates  in  Tuscany. 
M.  de  Erville,  so  was  this  gentleman  call- 
ed, after  dLiiem^iiing  in  vain  to  dissuade 
your  sorrowing  father  from  his  intention  of 
secluding  himself,  at  length  agreed  to  his 
wishes,  and  promised  to  negotiate  the  sale 
of  his  estates  with  as  much  dispatch  and 
secrecy  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstance 
would  permit;  and- to  place  the  sum  thus 
obtained  in  the  bank  of  Zu^:ich. 

"  Mirandini  then  proceeded  with  the 
young  Orazio  into  the  wildest  recesses  of 
the  Alps,  and  soon  fixed  upon  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  tower,  situated  in  one  of  the 
rugged  hollows  of  the  Mount  St.  Gothard, 
for  his  future  abode.  Here,  devoting  him- 
self to  solitude  and  the  care  of  the  young 
Udina,  he  lived  a  life  of  cherished  grief  for 
the  ruin  of  his  friends,  and  the  loss  of  his 
hapless  wife,  till  about  the  expiration  of 
two  months,  when  accident  introduced  him 
to  the  knowledge  of  Angclo  Guicciardini.'* 

The  signora  here  paused  a  moment.     She 
perceived  that  the  artless  tears  of  Cecilia 
were  fast  falling  at  the  recitfil  of  a  parent'* 
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sorrows ;  yet  she  feared  to  encrease  tbe 
eiiiotion  of  the  lovely  girl  by  particularly 
observing  it,  and  tberefore  almost  immedi- 
ately resiuiicd  her  narrative. 

''  When  Angelo  related  to  me  the  acci- 
dent tbat  led  to  his  singular  .acquaintance 
with  tbe  count,  your  father,  he  spoke  of 
himself  with  all  the  brevity  of  a  generous 
spirit  disdaining  to  record  its  own  good  ac- 
tions ;  but  I  could  fully  comprehend  that 
tbis  extraordinary  man  had  rendered  my 
lamented  Mirandini  many  services ;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  his  daiing  and  un- 
law ful  profession,  he  bad  possessed  some 
share  of  tbe  fricndsbip  of  my  husband. 
Cbance  it  a})peared  bad  thrown  Mirandini 
into  tbe  bands^  of  a  party  of  Angelo's  men^ 
wbo,  according  to  the  established  rules  of 
this  banditti^  brought  him  in  perfect  safety 
to  their  cbief,  who  immediately  released 
him,  and  ever  afterwards  while  he  lived 
testified  for  him  a  respect  which  ensured 
him  tbe  gratitude  of  the  sad  recluse.'* 

Cecilia  now  ventured  to  interrupt  her 
motherl)y  enquiring  what  circumstance  had 
led  to  the  supposition  of  her  father  having 
been  murdered  by  robbers  near  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern. 

''  The  incident  which  gave  rise  to  that 
mistake  is  still  involved  in  some  mystery. 
It  seems  that  some  days  after  your  father 
quitted  tbe  little  cottage  to  proceed  into 
Switzerland,  the  bodies  of  two  murdered 
persons  were  discovered  near  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  eave^  and  one  of  these,  al- 
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tliough  nearly  stripped,  and  very  much  dis- 
figured, so  greatly  resembled  my  lord,,  that 
even  the  cottagers  with  whom  he  had  re- 
sided did  not  long  hesitate  in  pronouncing 
the  body  to  be  that  of  their  late  lodger, 
especially  as  the  other  body  was  instantly 
on  beholding  it  identified  as  that  of  the 
servant  whose  fabricated  intelligence  of  mj 
death,  had  thrown  hipi  into  such  distress. 
A  pocket-book,  really  belonging  to  your 
father,  and  with  his  name  and  title  marked 
in  the  inside,  was  also  found  near  the  bo- 
dies ;  and  as  this  article  was  likewise  re- 
cognised by  the  cottagers,  as  having  been 
several  times  seen  by  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  stranger  who  had  passed  sometime  with 
them,  no  doubts  were  entertained  on  the 
subject;  and  the  unknown  traveller  was 
buried  as  the  Count  di  Mirandini,  together 
with  the  treacherous  servant,  whose  body 
being  found  in  that  place,  naturally  inspires 
one  with  the  frightful  suspicion  that  he  had 
purposely  attacked  the  stranger  under  the 
idea  of  his  being  your  father,  and  had  met 
the  reward  of  his  perfidy  and  villainy  in  the 
but  tr>o  successful  attempt  to  deprive  the 
unknown  of  life.** 

The  signorathen  related  to  her  daughter 
the  manner  in  which  Orazio  had  been  edu- 
cated by  the  Count  di  Mirandini,  some 
other  particulars  of  the  mode  of  life  led 
by  the  youth  and  his  generous  friend  in 
the  wild  seclusion  of  the  Alps,  with  the 
circumstance  of  Velasques  Maretti's  con- 
fession, and  the  death  of  Mirandini :  but 
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perfectly  corresponded  with  that  given  by 
the  Signora  della  Albina  to  Cecilia,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Marchesa  di  Rovenza^  in  the 
Villa  di  Rovenza,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
repeat  it  here.  The  circumstance  alluded 
to^  the  Countess  di  Mirandini^  as  she  will 
henceforth  be  called,  proceeded  to  relate, 
^fter  mingling  her  tears  with  those  of  her 
amiable  child  for  the  death  of  the  Count 
<fi  Mirandini. 

*'  As  my  Cecilia  is  not  then  unacquainted 
with  some  parts  of  the  relation  I  arti  giving, 
she  has  already  heard  that  her  father,  a 
short  time  prior  to  his  dissolution^  wrote 
to  the  Count  Ferbonino^  discovering  to  that 
nobleman  the  situation  of  himself  arid  Ora- 
zioj  and  iiupioring  hi^-  protection  for  that 
amiable  young  man.  The  answer  to  thia 
letter  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  c^eath  of 
Mirandini,,  and  of  course  fell  into  th« 
hands  of  Angelo  Guicciardini,  in  whom 
your  father  thought  proper  to  place  not 
only  an  extraordinary  but  an  unlimited 
confidence  in  this  affair. 

'"  Singular  as  this  may  at  present  appear 
to  you,  my  child,  yet  my  lamented  lord's 
friendship  for  this  strange  man  will  no 
longer  seem  so  when  you  shall  learn  his 
real  character.  But  to  proceed. — It  had 
been  concerted  between  Mirandini  and 
Angelo,  that,  in  case  the  Count  Ferbonino 
should  send  a  favourable  reply,  Guicciar- 
dini himself  should  meet  him  at  an  ap- 
pointed place^  and  personally  ascertain  the 
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sincerity  of  anv  Sfood  intentions  he  miaiht 
profess  towards  Orazio.  Had  your  father 
been  able  to  have  met  the  Count  Ferbonino, 
Angelo  would  not  have  been  employed  on 
the  occasion;  but  the  hour  of  his  death 
was  rapidly  approaching^  and  he  feared 
not  to  confide  the  interests  of  Orazio  to 
Angelo  Guicciardinij  whoj  the  moment 
jour  father  had  expired,  set  off  in  disguise 
to  LocarnO;,  to  which  place  the  letter  from 
the  Count  Ferbonino,  according  to  the  re- 
quest of  jour  father^  was  expected  to  be> 
directed, 

'^  Angelo  found  this  much  desired  letter 
at  the  post-house  on  his  arrival.  On  open- 
ing it,  he  found  the  contents  exactly  what^ 
he  wished  them  to  be.  The  count  had. 
written  in  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  warmest 
friendship,  and  had  assented  to  every  wish 
of  your  father  respecting  Orazio^  and  so 
well  manifested  the  unfeigned  interest  he 
felt  on  the  subject,  that  he  promised  to  be 
at  Locarno  in  less  than  three  days  after  his 
letter,  in  oixler  to  meet  there  Angelo  Guic- 
ciardiiii^  whom  Mirandini  had  represented 
to  him  as  the  friend  and  protector  of 
Orazio. 

To  this  meeting  Angelo  looked  forward 
with  considerable  emotion.  The  Count 
Ferbonino  expected  to  see  in  him  the  friend 
of  Mirandini^  the  guardian  of  the  young 
Udina;  and  yet  ith^^d  been  also  revealed 
to  the  count,  that  the  person  he  was  to 
meet  was  in  fact  the  robber  Angelo  Guic- 
ciardini.  While  Angelo  reflected  raore 
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deeply  on  iTiese  latter  circumstances^  he 
became  perplexed  and  uneasy  at  the  facility 
with  which  the  count  had  agreed  to  meet 
him^  and  although  he  had  a  high  opinion 
of  Ferbonino*s  generosity  and  honor,  he 
yet  almost  suspected  that  that  nobleman, 
considering  him  only  as  a  robber,  might 
think  himself  justified  in  betraying  him 
into  ihe  hands  of  justice.  This  idea  was 
not,  however,  so  predominant  in  the  mind 
of  Guicciardini,  as  to  induce  htm  to  think 
of  avoiding  the  approaching  interview  with 
the  count;  but  it  determined  him  to  use 
every  prudent  precaution  that  could  save 
him  from  falling  into  any  snare  that  might 
be  laidMo  entrap  him.  With  this  design 
in  view,  he  immediately  began  to  consider 
where  he  could  meet  the  count  without 
endangering  his  own  safely,  and  afer  call- 
ing to  recollection  various  places  best 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  secrecy  and 
security,  he  at  length  fixed  on  the  cavern 
beneath  our  cottage  as  the  one  most  likely 
to  afford  him  the  means  of  retreat,  should 
retreat  indeed  become  necessary  in  the  in- 
terview. Ere  he  he  came  to  a  final  reso- 
lution of  meeting  the  count  there,  he  re- 
solved first  to  visit  the  cavern  and  explore 
its  various  intricacies  and  outlets.  He  had 
once  found  shelter  there  from  inveterate 
pursuers,  and  had  escaped  them  ;  but  that 
was  many  years  back,  and  even  prior  to  the 
buililing  of  our  cottage.  Il  was  necesi^sary, 
thereforb,  personally  to  examine  what  alter- 
ations had  taken  place  in  that  part  of  the 
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eountry  since  the  period  alluded  to. 
Prompt  in  execution,  as  he  was  rapid  in 
devising,  Angelo  had  no  sooner  resolved  on 
visiting'  the  cavern  than  he  quitted  Locar- 
no for  that  purpose^  leaving  behind  him  at 
the  inn  one  of  the  most  prudent  and  attach- 
ed of  his  men  to  avi^ait  the  arrival  of  the 
Couilt  FerboninOj  and  with  orders  to  bring 
him  instant  intelligence  of  the  circumstance 
the  moment  he  should  behold  the  count, 
whose  person  he  minutely  described  to  him. 
Locarno,  you  know^,  is  not  many  leagues 
from  our  cottage.  It  was  evening,  how- 
ever, ere  Angelo  reached  the  caverns ;  but 
as  he  was  provided  with  a  torch  and  every 
requisite  for  the  minute  exploration  of  the 
place,  he  met  with  no  impediment  in  the 
execution  of  his  purpose.  With  unwearied 
scrutiny  he  traversed  the  spacious  and  in- 
tricate recesses  of  the  cavern,  till  the  faint 
vibrating  echoes  of  these  natural  vaults 
replied  to  the  midnight  chiming  of  the 
priory  bell. 

*^*  It  was  at  this  well-known  signal  that 
I  was  accustomed  to  leave  my  chamber, 
and  to  descend  into  the  cavern  to  weep  and 
pray  beside  the  tomb  erected  to  the  memory 
of  your  father.  Angelo,  wh)  h.ippened  at 
this  very  time  to  be  in  the  exact  part  of  the 
cavern  where  the  tomb  is  raised,  beheld 
me  slowly  advancing  with  such  emotion  as 
only  his  own  language  could  give  you  any 
idea  of.  Hastily  concealing  his  torch,  he 
anxiously  watched  my  approach  to  the 
tombj  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  per- 
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ceived,  and  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  and 
amazement,  which  rivetted  him  to  the  spot, 
he  saw  me  prostrate  myself  on  the    steps 
which  surrounded  the  cenotaph.     He  saw 
my  tears — he     heard    my   lamentations — 
heard  me  pronounce  the  name  of  my  lost 
Mirafidini;   and  to  the  shade,  which   fond 
imagination  represented   as  the  witness  of 
my  unceasing  grief,   yo.w  that  I  had  lived 
faithful  to  that  beloved    husband,  whose 
death  I  still  so  bitterl}'  deplored  ;  and  heard 
jne  call  upon   his  sainted  spirit  to    be  the 
guardian  angel  of  his  child.     The  expres- 
sions  which  I  then   uttered,   my  Cecilia, 
»ere  similar  in  their  import  to  those  which 
pightly  I  pronounced  in  the  cherished  sor- 
row of  my  soul ;  but  upon  this  night,  as  if 
some  singular  presentiment  gave  animation 
t^o  my  feelingiv,  in  the  unconsciousness  that 
any  human  ear  attended  to  my  prayers  and 
regrets,   I  poured  forth  every  secret  of  my 
heart;  and  alluded  to  so  many  parts  of  my 
sad  story,  that  Angelo  soon  fully  compre- 
hended who   I  really  was,   and  the  cruel 
treachery  to  which    I  had  fallen  a  victim. 
In   the  first   impulses    of  his  surprise  and 
agitation    on    discoiering,    in    a   midnight 
mourner,  the  long  supposed  deceased  wife 
of  Mirandini,  he  was  often  on  the  point  of 
rushing  for^yard  from  the  place  of  his  con- 
cealment to  address  me;  to  reveal  to  me  the 
real  destiny  of  my  husband,  and  to  claim 
ray   friendship    for   Orazio;   but  the  con- 
sideration that  the  moment  was   unseason- 
able for   such    a  discovery,  and   thsit  t^ 
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might  only  alarm  rac^  without  being  able 
to  make  me  comprehend  his  motives  so 
fully  as  he  wished^  deterred  him,  and  he 
contented  himself  with  guardedly  following 
me  as  I  returned  up  into  the  cottage,  re- 
solving at  the  same  time,  to  make  some 
enquiries  respecting  me  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  soon  as  the  morning  dawned. 

"  In  following  me  he  first  discovered  the 
communication  between  the  cottage  and 
the  caverns ;  and  this  circumstance  only 
confirmed  him  in  his  intention  of  seeing 
and  conversing  with  me  as  speedily  as  he 
could. 

"  Leaving  the  cavern  with  the  first  glim- 
merings of  the  dawn,  he  strayed,  as  a  tra- 
veller, to  the  little  hiin^let  in  the  adjoining 
valley,  and  from  the  hut  of  a  vine-dresser 
wrote  me  the  letter,  which  he  seemed  so 
much  surprised  at  my  not  having  received 
prior  to  niy  seeing  him  in  the  garden. 
What  passed  in  our  interview  in  the  garden 
I  have  already  related  to  you,  my  child,  it 
now  remains  to  inform  you  that,  in  our 
.  second  interview,  after  Angelo  Guicciardi- 
ni  had  concluded  his  explanatory  relation^ 
lie  requested  me  to  receive  Orazio  into  my 
cottage,  till  the  Count  Ferbo-iino  should 
take  him  under  his  protection.  At  this 
request  I  involuntarily  hesitated  ;  for  myself 
I  would  have  run  any  hazard  to  have  af-, 
forded  the  least  security  r)r  ease  to  the  son 
of  Udina,  but  I  tremhled  for  ihee,  my 
Cecilia.  The  young  Udina  was  described 
to  me^  by  Angelo^  as  possessing  every  virtue. 
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combined  with  the  most  interesting  man- 
ners and  accomplishments,  and  adorned  bj 
every  personal  endowment  of  nature.  I 
could  not,  therefore,  without  experiencing 
the  utmost  fear  for  jour  happiness,  reflect, 
even  for  a  moment,  on  the  probable  conse- 
quence of  your  being  introduced  to  each 
other.  Mj  looks,  my  abstraction,  explain- 
ed to  the  scrutinizing  attention  of  Angelo 
Guicciardini,  all  my  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions. Mingled  grief  and  severity  predo- 
minated, in  his  glance,  as,  after  a  little 
pause,  he  said: — 

*'  You  do  not  assent  to  my  request. 
Countess.  You  are  apprehensive  that 
Orazio  and  your  Cecilia  should  imbibe  for 
each  other  that  pure  and  indelible  senti- 
ment which  indissolubly  unites  the  hearts 
of  virtuous  young  people. 

''  Hud  the  Count  di  Mirandini  lived, 
he  would  not  have  dreaded  to  bestow  the 
hand  of  liis  daughter  on  Orazio  di  Udina. 
How  often  while  bewailing  thy  loss,  has 
he  shed  tears  of  anguish  that  with  you 
also  perished  the  pledge  of  love,  with 
which  he  hoped  you  would  soon  have 
presented  him  : — how  often  passed  the  sad 
hours  in  reflecting  that  hadst  thou  and 
thine  unborn  offspring  been  spared  to  him, 
that  child  might  have  proved  a  daughter, 
of  whose  love  he  could  not  have  consi- 
dered the  noble-minded,  although  pro- 
scribed youth  of  his  adoption,  unworthy.' 

•'  There  was  a  sincerity  so  eloquent  aud 
«pen  in  fhe  dark  eyes  of  Angelo  Guicciar* 
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dini,  that  while  he  i>poke,  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  his  words  was  impressed  on 
my  hearty  and  -the  enthusiasm  which  the 
sweet  idea  inspired,  that  by  g-ranting  his 
request  to  receive  Orazio  ,at  the  cottage^, 
I  should,  in  reality,  be  fulfilling  the  wish 
of  my  regretted  lord,  almost  immediately 
determined  me  to  declare  that  all  my 
objections  had  vanished.  Angelo  re- 
ceived my  assent  in  silent  agitation,  but 
his  h)oks  fully  declared  the  satisfaction 
which  my  resolve  had  given  hiu).  When 
1  enquired  when  I  might  expect  the  youth^ 
he  replied,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days^ 
and  then  added  a  request  that  I  would 
again  see  him  the  follovying  night,  and 
entrust  him  with  every  particular  of  my 
liistory  from  the  hour  of  my  separation 
from  my  lord.  To  this  request  I  also 
yielded  an  acquiescence  :  and  Angelo  then 
conducted  me  to  the  end  of  the  stone  steps 
leading  up  into  the  cottage^  and  once 
more  reminding  me  of  my  promise  to 
meet  him  the  following  nighty  bade  me 
adieu." 


CHAP.   III. 

*'  When  I  re-entered  my  rustic  cham- 
ber, I  perceived  that  the  day-light  was 
already  visible,  and  my  thoughts  were  so 
much  engaged  by  the  extraordinary  in- 
terview in  which  1  had  passed  the  preced- 
ing hours,  that   I  could   not  think  of  re- 
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tiring  to  repose,  but  sat  meditating  on  the 
affecting  communications  made  to  me  hj 
Angcio  Guicciardini,  till  jour  appearance 
to  call  me  to  breakfast  obliged  me  ia  re- 
linquish my  reflections.  Your  own  q^^lck 
sensibility  will  enable  you,  my  dear  Ce- 
cilia, to  comprehend^  without  my  informing 
you^  with  what  deep  emotion  1  retraced 
every  circumstance  which  had  been  related 
to  me  concerning  your  father.  The  truth 
of  Angelo's  narration  became  ^nore  appa- 
rent, the  more  it  was  con^  .aered  ;  and 
while  I  wept  in  bitterness  tha^  destiny  which 
had  so  singularly  divided  \i^,  I  yvt  gloried 
in  the  heroic  friendship  which  had  influ- 
enced your  father  to  devote  himself  in  his 
solitude  to  the  orphan  son  of  Udina,  whom 
I  m)w,  with  almo-it  a  mother's  tender  in- 
terest ar.d  anxiciy,  desired  to  see.  But  of 
the  motives  which  had  caused  Mirandini 
t©  form  so  intimate  a  friendship  with  An- 
gelo  Guicciardini,  I  could  entertain  no 
just  opinion,  being  still  unacquainted  with  ^ 
the  private  history  and  f;>rmer  rank  of  this 
uncommon  character.  The  name  of  the 
robber  Angelo  Guicciardini  had  been  fa- 
miliar to  m.e  for  some  years  back.  I  had 
heard  of  him  from  the  first  hour  of  our  ^ 
arrival  at  the  cottage,  and  he  had  been 
described  tome  as  a  man  singular  in  his 
general  maujiers  ;  a  protector  of  the  in- 
jured and  innocent  oppressed,  and  the 
most  severe  scourge  of  fhe  guilty  op- 
pressor. Numberless  examples  of  his  ge- 
nerosity, humanity   and  bravery^  were  re- 
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lated  to  me^  and  contrasted  with  the  in- 
stancci  of  severe  and  dreadful  \engeance 
which  he  was  said  to  have  inflicted  on 
those  whose  cruelty,  avarice^  or  mis-era- 
plojed  power  had  been  the  causes  of  af- 
fliction or  ruin  to  the  indigent  and  help- 
less. Nor  did  Angelo  wait  till  chance 
threw  such  characters  into  his  way.-— 
Avowing  himself  the  defender  of  the  in- 
nocent and  persecuted^  he  exercised  a  spe- 
cies of  knight-errantry  in  vigilantly  seek- 
ing out  thoscj  whom  he  was  accustomed 
emphaticiilly  to  denominate  '  objects  of 
mercy,  'ind  objects  of  vengeance/  and  it 
was  never  known  that  he  failed  to  procure 
for  the  wronged  redress ;  ai  ^  ^or  the  guflty 
punishment.  In  short,  the  name  of  An- 
gclo  Guicciardini  h  renowned  fur  the  ex- 
ploits to  which  he  has  devoted  himself, 
and  the  tale  of  wonder,  or  the  simple 
ballad,  alike  record  his  marvellous  feats, 
his  acts  of  vengeful  plunder,  and  his  deeds 
of  charity  and  mercy. 

''  That  these  accounts  of  this  extraor- 
dinary bandit  were  indeed  nearly  allied 
iQ  truth,  I  felt  an  instant  conviction,  on 
discovering  him  in  the  stranger  whom  I 
met  in  the  cavern.  In  his  whole  appear- 
ance and  language,  I  could  easily  perceive 
all  the  romantic  sentiments,  the  daring 
courage,  the  innate  love  of  justice  and 
virtue,  which  such  a  character  as  his  must 
possess,  although  acting  upon  the  most 
erroneous  principles;  but  when,  to  all 
these  mental  traits,  1  beheld  united  a  figure 
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the  most  majestically  commanding,  a  coun- 
tenance on  which  every  varying  feeling  of 
his  animated  and  eccentric  mind  was  im- 
pressively legible;  a  voice,  whose  soul- 
modulated  tones  possessed  the  faculty  of 
communicating  to  those  he  conversed  with 
the  most  thrilling  coinprdiension  of  his 
own  keen  emotions,  I  no  longer  wondered 
at  the  notoriety  and  power  w^hich  his  great 
but  mis-used  talents  had  attained.  As  to 
the  name  and  rank  which  Angelo  Guicci- 
ardini  may  have  formerly  held  in  society^ 
they  are  circumstances  with  which  I  am 
still  unacquainted  :  it  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  know  that  Mirandini  thought  him  wor- 
thy his  confid  /.ce,  and  therefore  I  denied 
him  not  miue^  although  I  have  never  yet 
beheld  him  without  shuddering  at  his  si- 
tuation.** 

Poor  Cecilia  now  cast  down  her  eyes, 
and  the  deepest  glow  of  self- reprehension 
suffused  her  cheeks,  as  she  remembered 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  she  had  hi- 
therto learnt  of  the  services  which  Angelo 
Guicciardini  had  rendered  to  the  Count  di 
Mirandini,  and  Orazio  di  Udina,  she  had 
uever  yet  been  able  to  consider  that  sin- 
gular man  with  any  other  sentiments  than 
those  which  were  inspired  by  the  terror 
and  suspicion  that  hisxuame,  as  a  formi- 
dable bandit  chief,  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite in  a  young  and  delicate  mind.  In 
what  a  different  light  was  she  now  com- 
pelled to  view  Guicciardini!  as  one  pos- 
sessing virtues  which  could  not  be  wholly 
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obscured  even  by  his  vices :  (he  man  who 
was  honoured  with  the  friendly  confidence 
of  both  her  parents ;  the  guardian  pro- 
tector of  her  lover  and  herself ;  the  avenger 
of  the  innocent,  and  the  chastiser  of  the 
guiltj  !  But  this  revolution  of  opinion 
did  not  induce  her  to  interrupt  the  countess 
in  a  detail,  every  incident  of  which  inspired 
her  with  new  interest.  This  affectionate 
mother  then,  without  betraying  that  she 
noticed  the  change  of  sentiment  imprinted 
on  the  intelligent  features  of  her  lovely 
child,  continued  her  narration. 

''  Eagerly  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the 
appointed  hour  when  I  was  again  to  meet 
Angelo  Guicciardini,  I  thought  the  day 
more  than  usually  long.  It  is  true, 
in  the  approaching  interview  I  was  tore- 
veal  to  this  man  all  the  past  sorrows  of 
my  life,  but  I  felt  a  considerable  degree 
of  satisfaction  in  the  idea  of  explaining 
every  thing  to  him,  who  had,  for  so  long  a 
period,  witnessed  the  griefs  of  that  beloved 
husband  from  whom  I  had  been  so  cruelly 
estranged  ;  from  whom  even  my  very  ex- 
istence had  been  concealed. 

''  At  length  midnight  came,  and  T  de- 
scended into  the  caverns.  Angelo  I  found 
waiting  by  the  tomb  ;  a  gleam  of  pleasure 
brightened  his  countenance  at  my  ap- 
proach, yet  very  few  words  were  uttered 
by  either  'till,  at  his  almost  instant  request^ 
I  began  a  relation  of  those  unhappy 
events  which  had  occurred  to  me  from  the 
period  when  the  count  my  husband  left 
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Padua^  to  the   hour   of  my  meeting  with 
Guicciardini. 

''  From  the  commencement  to  the  close 
of  my  sad  story,  Angelo  spoke  not  : — a 
sudden  starts  a  sigli^  a  look  of  deep  in- 
terest, were  the  only  testimonies  of  the  at- 
tention with  which  he  listened  to  me^  as 
with  drooping  head  and  folded  arms,  he 
Jeant  on  the  cenotaph,  and  marked  my 
every  expression. 

'^  When  I  had  concluded  speaking,  he 
changed  his  position,  and  raising  himself 
from  the  tomb,  he  said, 

**  Lady,  your  story  is  equally  mysterious 
and  distressing  j  but  do  not  doubt  that 
your  enemies  must  eventually  experience 
all  the  exposure  and  punishment  they 
merit.  The  investigation  of  so  intricate 
an  affair,  as  the  supposed  union  of  yourself 
and  the  Count  de  Weilburgh,  will,however, 
require  both  time  and  caution.' 

''  This  was  the  only  remark  he  uttered 
on  my  narrative,  but  the  look  that  accom- 
panied it  was  sufficiently  intelligible  to  give 
me  the  assurance  that  all  his  power  would 
be  exerted  on  the  occasion. 

''  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  added, 
'  The  necessity  of  my  immediately  pro- 
ceeding to  Sesto  will  excuse  my  entering 
into  any  detail  of  my  plans  for  your  wel- 
fare, lady.  Three  hours  back  I  received 
a  letter  at  Locarno  from  the  Count  Fer- 
bonino,  who  requests  that  the  confidential 
guide  he  is  to  expect  to  conduct  him  to 
the  retreat   of  his  friend  Mirandini   maj 
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-nieet  him   at    Sesto^    instead   of   Locarno, 
and  yhere  he  will  be  in  about  a  week.— 
This  nobleman  is   worthy    the   confidence 
reposed  in  him.     He  accepts  the  charge  of 
Orazio's  future  fortunes  in  the  most  noble 
manner,   and  I  shall  now  hasten  to  bring 
the   youth  to  the   cottage.'     He  then    re- 
quested me  by  no  means  to   suffer   Orazio 
to  see   the   cross  which  he   had  presented 
to  me  on   our    first  meeting  in  the  garden. 
*  It  was  a  token  of  friendship   and  remem- 
brance given  to  me  by  the    count  when  on 
his  death-bed,  in  the  presence  of  Orazio/ 
he  continued,    with   a    deep   sigh,  ^  and   I 
have  urgent  motives  which  induce  me   to 
conceal  for  a   while   from   the  youth   who 
you  really  are,  and  the  motives  which  have 
impelled  me   to  seek  for  him   your  parti- 
cular    friendship.       Ora*zio,*    he     added, 
while    the    deepest    crimson    flushed    his 
cheek,   '  has  but  latterly  known   me  as  the 
chief  of  banditti,  and  he  now  shrinks  from 
my  services:   he  will  be    less   fastidious  in 
accepting   those    of    an    unknown   friend, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  watch   over    his 
safety  and  welfare.'     This   was  spoken  in 
accents  thatbetrayed  both  grief  and  pride  ; 
but    quickly   varying    his   tone,    he   once 
more   mentioned   the  necessity  of  his  im- 
mediate  departure  ;    earnestly     cautioned 
me  to  be  strictly  reserved  with  the  father 
Ascollini  as  to    my  knowledge    of  himself 
and  of  Orazio,  and  to  be  guarded  on  those 
subjects  even  with  thee,   my   child;  and 
then  conducting   me  to    the  foot   of  the 
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stone  steps,  he  again  bade  me  adieuj  and 
hastened  through  the  caverns  to  pursue 
his  road  to  the  Alps. 

"  During  three  or  four  days,  I  expected 
with  patience  the  arrival  of  Orazio,  but 
when  at  length  above  a  week  passed  on, 
and  I  neither  beheld  him^  nor  received  the 
least  intelligence  respecting  him,  I  be- 
came more  surprised  and  distressed  than  I 
can  describe.  You  will  imagine  then^  that 
although  I  was  rather  unprepared  for  the 
singular  manner  in  which  he  at  last  made 
his  appearance,  I  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree rejoiced  to  see  him  enter  into  my 
cottage. 

''  The  feint  of  pursuit  after  him  made 
by  Angelo  Guicciardini,  I  easily  conceived 
to  be  the  result  of  some  good  design  on 
his  part,  and  was  therefore  not  much  asto- 
nished at  his  seemingly  alarming  intru- 
sion ;  and  in  this  idea  I  was  confirmed  by 
his  address  to  the  father  Ascollini,  to  in- 
timidate whom,  I  rightly  conjectured  to 
be  the  cause  of  Angelo's  abrupt  entrance 
His    language    and    manner    towards    <h 


prior,  however,  placed  the  character  of 
the  latter  in  a  point  of  view  equally  new 
and  painful  to  me.  I  had  loiig  known 
that  Ascollini  was  avaricious  and  inqui- 
sitively curious,  but  the  look  and  words 
of  AnVelo  Guicciardini  conveyed  to  me 
the  idea  that  the  father  was  dangerously 
designing,  and,  even  at  the  moment,  I  re- 
joiced that  I  had  never  placed  an  implicit 
confidence  in  him. 


''  On  the  departure  of  Angelo,  and 
when  Orazio  re-entered  from  the  cavern, 
I  experienced,  however,  a  very  violent 
shock  on  perceiving  that  he  was  wounded, 
and  suftered  the  most  acute  anxiet}^  and 
trouble  on  the  occasion;  'till,  on  the  daj 
following,  when  I  visited  his  apartment 
alone,  I  learnt  from  himself  that  by 
mere  accident  he  had  received  the  injury 
which  had  so  much  terrified  us.  This 
amiable  young  man,  I  discovered,  in  this 
interview,  was  really  worthy  the  name  of 
Udina,  and  that  Angelo  Guicciardini  had 
not  exaggerated  in  his  account  of  him. 
But  of  the  manners  and  accomplishments 
of  Orazio  di  Udina,  it  is  needless  for  me 
to  speak  to  my  dear  Cecilia,  who  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  him.  I  shall  therefore 
proceed  without  digression. 

''  I  had  scarcely  descended  from  the 
chamber  of  Orazio,  when  a  young  peasant 
brought  me  a  small  billet,  which  he  said 
a  stranger  had  desired  him  to  convey  to 
me.  lir  was  written  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  contained   only  one  line  : • 

'  A  friend  implores  the  presence  of  the 
signora  three  nights  hence  at  the  tomb.' 
The  initials  of  A.  G.  sufHciently  explained 
to  me  that  it  was  Angelo  Guicciardini 
who  made  this  request,  and  accordingly 
1  descended  into  the  caverns  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  at  the  usual  hour.  Our 
interview  was  very  short.  To  inform  me 
that  the  Count  Ferbonino  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  ray   real  name  and  story. 
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and  would  be  at  the  cottage  within  a  day 
or  two/  and  to  repeat  his  cautionary  ad- 
vice respecting  tiie  father  Ascollini,  was 
the  principal  cause  of  Angelo's  visit  to  the 
tomb  that  night;  but  he  departed  not  till 
in  all  the  enthusiastic  lang-uage  in  which 
he  usually  expresses  himself^  whenever 
deeply  interested,  he  extolled  tliee^  uiy 
child,  as  apparently  possessing  all  the  vir- 
tues and  beauty  of  an  angel.  But  this  I 
should  not  repeat  were  I  not  well  convinced 
that  Cecilia  is  devoid  of  Ihat  vanity  which 
sets  too  high  an  estimation  on  .tlbe  voice 
of  praise.  In  t!iis  interview  I  saw  the 
character  of  Angelo  in  a  new  light,  lie 
was  indeed  still  animated  by  the  natural 
^^enthusiasm  of  his  disposition,  but  it 
**seemed  the  animation  of  paternal  aifection 
and  exultation  that  sparkled  in  his  large 
marking  ejes  when  he  spoke  of  thyself 
and  Orazio;  and  while  anticipating  the 
eventual  triumph  of  the  latter  over  the 
enemies  of  his  ruined  father,  and  the  pro- 
bable union  of  the  young  Udina«  and  my 
Cecilia,  he  seemed  in  im agination  to  sur- 
mount every  fearfifl  obstacle  which  could 
arise  to  impede  the  accomplishment  of  these 
his  cherished  hopes. 

''  Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  part- 
ing with  me  at  tbe  foot  of  the  steps,  I 
suddenly  recollected  to  inform  him  that 
the  prior  Ascollini  had  earnestly  entreated 
Orazio  to  accept  the  accommodations  of 
the  priory  during  his  stay,  and  which  the 
latter    had  thought   proper   to   accept. — 
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Angelo  reflected  in  silence  on  this  proposal 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  at  length  said,  pro- 
vided Orazio  would  be  particularly  cauti- 
ous not  to  entrust  the  prior,  or  any  of  the 
community,  with  any  particular  relative  to 
himself,  no  danger  seemed  likely  to  result 
from  his  acceptance  of  Father  Asc*)lliiii's 
offer,  and  that  on  the  whole,  his  being  at 
the  priory  for  a  short  time,  would  certainly 
appear  less  singular  than  his  remaining  en- 
tirely at  the  cottage.  I  then^promised  to 
use  uiy  influence  with  the  young  Udina  to 
persuade  him  not  to  suifer  himself  to  be  be- 
trayed into  any  imprudent  confidence  by 
the  apparently  candid  manners  of  the  prior. 
Angelo  thanked  me  more  by  looks  than 
words,  and  we  parted.** 


CHAP.   IV. 

*'  Orazio  received  my  warning  advice 
Respecting  the  Prior  Ascollini  with  all 
that  graceful,  manly  modesty,  and  those 
broken  expressions  of  gratitude,  which  so 
peculiarly  distinguish  his  manners  and 
style  of  speaking,  from  those  of  young  men 
educated  in  the  svorld  ;  there*  seemed,  how- 
ever, sufficient  reserve  in  his  disposition 
to  guard  him  from  imprudently  be- 
traying that  which  it  was  important  he 
should  conceal.  His  accountof  himr€  f, 
even  to  me,  was  very  limited,  nor  did  he 
once  mention  the  name  of  Angelo  Guicci- 
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ardiiii.-^Oh  !  how  much  did  I  suffer  from 
the  necessity  of  being  equally  reserved  to-- 
wards  him  on  my  part.  He  told  me  he  had 
heen  educated  in  the  utmost  seclusion,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  pro- 
tecting friend  who  had,  with  more  than 
patertfal  care,  watched  over  l.im  from  infan- 
cy, sufficient!}  proved  the  grateful  venera- 
tion and  aficc.tion  that  he  cherished  for  Di 
Mirandini  while  he  yet  lived,  and  Hi e  keen 
sorrow  which  liis  loss  occasioned  him. 

''  At  length  the  arrival  of  the  Count 
Ferbonino,  who,  disgnised  as  a  pilgrim, 
visited  onr  lowiy  cottage,  to  see  Orazio, 
and  to  offer  to  nie  also  his  friendship  and 
his  services,  formed  another  interesting 
event  of  this  period.  In  his  hopes  of  re- 
storing the  lustre  of  the  name  of  Udina  in 
the  young  Orazio,  he  was  animated  and 
sanguine;  and,  after  having  seen  the  youth, 
his  lively  anxiety  on  the  occasion  was  in- 
creased beyond  idea.  Not  less  interested 
did  this  estimable  nobleman  feel  on  thy 
accouiit,  my  Cecilia^  and  he  had  adopted 
the  design  of  the  union  between  yourself 
and  Orazio  with  as  much  zeal  and  pleasure 
as  I  believe  was  ever  experienced  by  An- 
gelo  Guicciardiei,  on  \hc  subject.  You 
will  recollect,  he  presented  you  with  a?cas- 
ket  of  jewels,  which,  on  beholding,  I. im- 
mediately recognised  as  exactly  resembling 
some  I  had  seen  worn  by  the  Countess  Ve- 
ronica di  Udina,  and  which,  I  have  since 
learnt,  werr  given  into  his  hands  by  Angelo 
Guicciardini   for  that   purpose,   and  who 
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liad  received  tliem  from  the  count,  your 
fatherj  in  wlio^e  possession  those  jewels 
accidentally  were  at  the  time  of  his  being  so 
suddenly  obliged  to  fly,  from  the  dread  of 
being  seized  by  order  of  the  state  inquisi- 
tion of  Venice." 

The  countess  now  paused,  overcome  by 
the  remembrance  of  that  afflicting  peribd> 
till  perceiving  that  her  amiable  daughter 
was  even  more  deeply  affected  than  herself 
she  made  a  successful  effort  to  regaiu  an 
appearance  of  calmness,  and  anxious  to 
withdraw  the  thoughts  of  Cecilia  from  so 
depressing  a  subject,  she  said — 

''  My  Cecilia  must  remember  that  at  the 
time  of  her  opening  the  casket  to  examine 
the  jewels  contained  in  it,  with  what  emo- 
tion she  discovered  the  billet  of  Angelo 
Guicciardini,  and  I  must  now  confess  to 
her,  that  it  was  placed  there  by  myself/' 

This  singular  explanation  of  a  circum- 
stance which  had  appeared  so  mysterious  to 
Cecilia,  excited  her  utmost  surprise,  and 
with  breathless  eagerness  she  entreated  to 
be  informed  what  motive  had  induced  her 
mother  to  act  thus. 

'*  I  concealed  the  billet  in  the  casket 
at  the  express  entreaty  of  Angelo  himself," 
replied  the  countess.  '^^  He  wished  to 
impress  upon  your  mind  an  indelible  idea 
of  his  deep  penetration,  and  to  convince 
you  that  he  secretly  watched  over  your 
iate.  Assured,  that  the  timid  delicacy  of 
your  nature  would  prevent  your  placi  :g 
any  confidence  in  a  man  of  his  dreadful 
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profession^  and  justly  foreseeing  that  you 
might  require  his  aid  from  future  perils^ 
he  imagined  that  to  make  you  believe  that 
you  could  scarcely  hope  to  conceal  any 
thing  from  his  knowledge^  would  be  the 
best  means  of  preventing  your  attempting 
to  do  so,  should  occasions  occur  in  which 
it  would  be  necessary  you  should  unreserv- 
edly confide  in  him. 

*'  And  now^  my  Cecilia^  I  shall  hasten 
to  relate  to  you  those  circumstances  which 
marked  the  hour  of  my  being  so  cruelly 
separated  from  thee  by  the  Count  de  Weil- 
burgh.  You  will  remember  that  on  the 
day  preceding  that  event,  Orazio  di  Udina's 
disappearance  from  the  piiory  subjected 
us  to  the  endurance  of  all  the  angry  con- 
jectures of  the  father  Ascollini  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  youth's  supposed  intimacy 
with  Angelo  Guicciardlni.  It  was  this 
insulting  and  vexatious  conduct  on  the  fa- 
ther's part,  that  determined  me  immediately 
to  entrust  to  vour  discretion  the  knowled^-e 
of  the  real  rank  and  circumstances  of  Ora- 
zio, that  you  might  not  be  induced  by  the 
prjor's  mistaken  opinions  to  doubt  the 
propriety  and  prudence  of  my  admitting 
him  to  our  home, — yes,  it  was  to  vindicate 
myself  to  tiiee,  my  child,  that  I  commenced 
the  narrative  which  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  th«  Signor  Malvezzi  so  alarmingly  in- 
terrupted. You,  doubtless,  remember  with 
what  foreboding  anxiety  I  went  down  to 
lear  •  the  occasion  of  his  visit.  Imagine 
niv  hoii or  and  despair,  when,  with  looks  of 
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the  deepest  concern,  this  good  man  present- 
ed me  with  a  letter  from  the  Marchcsa  di 
Rovenza,  informing  me  that  the  detested 
Count  Herman  de  Weilburgh  had  been 
some  time  in  Venice,  and  had  at  length,  by 
the  most  unaccountable  means,  discovered 
the  secret  of  my  retreat>  and  was  at  the 
time  of  her  writing  actually  preparing  ta 
set  oft'  for  the  Mihuiese,  in  order  to  force 
me  from  my  home.  She  then  most  earnestly 
assured  me^  that  she  had  used  all  the  dis- 
patch in  her  power  to  warn  me  of  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  both  myself  and  my 
daughter,  who  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  the 
object  of  the  count's  present  pursuit.  Re- 
g-retting tiial  the  time  would  not  permit  her 
to  consider  whither  she  could  advise  us  io^ 
ily  to  for  safety  from  ray  persevering  foe» 
she  concluded  v.'ith  a  fervent,  heartfelt 
prayer  t!)at  providence  would  ouce  more 
enable  me  to  escape  the  self-iaterested  and 
malicious  designs  of  the  count. 

'^'  Thus  I  found  mjsclf  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  my  own  resource  for  our  future 
security,  at  the  very  umment  when  I  was 
wholly  destitute  of  every  means  of  escape. 
Rut  not  for  ri^.ysfdf  was  I  now  distracted  by 
my  fears: — it  was  fur  you,  my  child,  I  - 
trembled.  As  the  legftimate  heiress  of 
those  estates  which  Herman  de  Weilburgh 
had  so  unlawfully,  and  with  so  much  cruel 
art,  secured  in  his  own  possession,  I  feared 
that  all  his  horrible  schemes  might  now  be 
chiefly  aimed  at  your  existence,  and  I  in- 
stantly conceived  the  idea  that  were  you  but 
E  3 
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isecured  from  the  power  of  this  abo- 
minable man,  I  could  brave  his  utmost 
malice. 

''  No  longer  young,  and  devoid  of  all 
personal  attraction,  I  believed  that  the 
Count  de  Wcilburgh  would  readily  leave 
me  to  my  solitude,  when  his  hopes  of  se- 
curing you  should  be  disappointed;  and, 
tinder  the  inilucnce  of  this  supposition,  I 
determined  to  conceal  you  for  a  short  time 
in  the  caverns,  justly  imagining  that,  from 
the  count's  being"  unacquainted  with  the 
secret  communication  between  the  cottage 
and  those  dreary  recesses,  he  would  never 
form  thoi  idea  of  seeldng  you  there.  In  the 
fatter  respect  the  event  proved  me  right  ,* 
but  alas  1  I  found  I  had  totally  deceived 
myself  when  I  imagined  that  he  would  suf- 
fer me  to  escape  him.  No  sooner  did  he 
and  his  myrmidons  make  their  appearance, 
than  I  saw  my  error.  Exultingly  he  seized 
me,  and  vehemently  swearing,  that  he 
would  never  more  suffer  me  to  elude  him 
as  I  had  once  already  done,  he  exhausted 
every  persuasion  aud  threat  to  induce  me 
to  reveal  to  him  where  you  were  placed; 
but  finding  his  efforts  to  compel  me  to  the 
desired  disclosure  of  your  retreat  fail,  he 
vowed  the  most  horrible  revenge. 

''  My  poor  faithful  Guispardo,  fearless 
of  the  vengeance  of  this  cruel  man,  ven- 
tured to  interfere,  when  de  Weilbugh,  in 
loud  and  wrathful  scorn,  commanded  some 
of  his  men  to  seize  the  good  old  man,  and 
silence  him;  and  then  renewed  his  endea- 
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vours  to  make  me  say  where  you  were 
concealed,  till  at  length  his  rag-e  at  my 
silence  became  unbounded,  and,  with  re- 
peated threats,  he  ordered  the  inen  to  bear 
me  to  the  carriage  ready  in  waiting,  and  di- 
rected that  Guispardo  should  likewise  be 
taken  off;  a  measure  to  which  he  resorted 
in  all  probability  lest  this  attached  servant 
might  cause  him  to  be  pursued.  As  the 
men  bore  me  to  the  carriage  I  fainted.  I 
will  not  repeat  wbiit  were  my  sensations  at 
the  dreadful  moment  of  returning  recollec- 
tion :  my  agonies  on  thy  account  were  insup- 
portable, till  a  faint  hope  darted  a  cln^ar^ 
ing  momentary  ray  upon  my  mind,  as  tlie 
idea  occurred  that  Angelo  GuiccrardiiJi 
might  possibly  discover  you  in  the  caverns, 
and,  when  informed  of  the  danger  whicli 
threatened  you,  and  of  my  having  been  so 
violently  forced  from  my  home,  he  would,  in- 
all  probability,  contrive  the  means  of  plac- 
ing you  in  safely  ia  some  convent ;  and  of 
rescuing  me  from  tlie  cruel  Herman.  Ro- 
mantic as  this  hope  would  appear  to  thoss 
unacquainted  with  Angelo,  it  nevertheless 
afforded  me  so  much  consolation  that  I  was 
enabled,  by  the  support  I  received  from  my 
coniidence  in  this  singular  man,  to  assume 
an  air  of  coolness  and  fortitude  which  I 
could  soon  perceive  gave  Herman  consider- 
able perplexity  and  uneasiness^  as  he  im- 
puted it  to  my  conviction  that  you  were, 
indeed,  secure  from  all  his  artful  machina- 
tions and  unlawful  violence. 

''  For  five  days  we  travelled  with  the 
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utmost  expedition,  and  were  fast  approach- 
ing the  confines  of  the  Trentino^  on  our 
May  into  Germany;,  when  according  to  my 
intuitive  expectations,  I,  with  poor  Guis- 
pardo,  was  indeed  rescued  from  the  Count 
de  Weilburgh  and  his  ruliians  by  a  party  of 
Angelo  Guicciardini's  men  ;  among  whom 
was  a  young-  man,  whose  height  and  figure 
bore  no  small  resemblance  to  Orazio  di 
Uclina,  but,  as  his  face  was  masked  and  he 
spoke  not,  i  had  no  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining thetruth  at  that  time.  The  superior 
ijumber  and  power  of  Angelo's  men  soon 
enabled  them  to  overcome  those  employed 
by  the  guilty  and  unfortunate  Herman, 
who  now  u)et  the  fate  which  his  crimes 
merited,  and  in  the  scuffle  was  so  despe- 
rately wounded,  that  he  has  since  died  of 
those  wounds.  The  horror  and  fear  which 
the  scene  I  was  thus  compelled  to  witness 
threw  me  into  was  so  great,  that  I  had  scarce- 
ly power  to  keep  my  seat  on  the  mule  on 
which  I  was  placed ;  and  I  had  proceeded 
some  distance  with  my  new  guards,  ere  I  was 
able  to  enquire  whither  they  were  convey- 
ing me.  At  length,  on  my  asking  this 
question,  the  young  man,  whose  appearance 
I  had  remarked  as  so  much  resembling 
Orazio's,  and  who  now  rode  close  by  my 
side,  presented  me  a  letter,  which  on  open- 
ing I  found  was  addressed  to  me  by  An- 
gelo  Guicciardini.  The  contents  were 
brief  and  consolatory  ;  they  were  nearly  as 
follow  : 

[[  Time  and  circumstances  will  not  pelt* 
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mit  me  to  explain  at  present  to  you,  coun- 
tesSj  by  what  means  I  have  discovered  the 
route  by    which   your   foe  was   coilveyiiig 
you   away.     You   are   now   I   trust     once 
more  freed  from  his  power  ;  but  suffer   me 
to  entreat  you  to  accept  an  asylum  such  as 
I  can  offer  you,  as  particular    reasons  exist 
why  you  should  not  reveal   yourself  to  the 
world  at  this  period — your  daughter  is  now 
safe  beneath  the  protection  of  the  Marchese 
di  Rovenza,    where^    I  believe^    you    had 
much  better  suffer  her  to  remain  *tili  I  can 
find  a  favourablt3   opportunity  of  restoring 
her  to  your  maternal  arms.     The  death  of 
de  Weilburgh   must  secure  you  from  the 
apprehensions  of  her  falling  into  any  dan- 
ger by  her  residence  in  the  Rovenza  family. 
The   confidence  which  you    have    already 
ventured    to  place  in  the  robber  Angelo, 
may  possibly  induce  you  to  credit  his  since- 
rity and    rely  upon  his  word,    when  he  as- 
sures^you  that  he  will  unremittingly  watch- 
over  the  happiness  of  your  Cecilia  ;   but  as 
this  gentlcj   timid  maid  is  enduring  all  the 
pangs  which  her  grief  for  the  incertitude  of 
your  fate  inflicts  upon  her  mind,   you  can, 
when  you  arrive  at  the  place  of  your   des- 
tination address  to  her  a  few  lines,  inform- 
ing her  that  you  are  in  safety: — yet  let  her 
not,  for  the  piresent  at  least,    suppose  that 
you  have  received  aid  from  me.     Impute  to 
Orazioyourescape  from  de  Weilburgh,  and 
M^arn  your  daughter  to  be  guarded  in  all  she 
says  respecting  your  present  situation.   Were 
she  indeed   to   conceal    her  knowledge  ofi 
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your  safety,  it  might  not  be  imprudent. 
My  motives  for  this  caution  are  important  ; 
this  is  not,  however,  the  nioment  for  ex- 
planation— Suffice  it,  although  the  ge- 
nerous and  amiable  Helena  di  Rovenza  is 
worthy  the  most  unreserved  confidence,  I 
Sim  not  equally  certain  that  the  marchese, 
her  lord,  may  be  so  fully  confided  in  : — a 
short  time,  however',  will  enable  me  to 
ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  my 
surmises  on  this  paint.  As  not  the  slight- 
est injury  can  result  to  your  Cecilia  from 
her  residence  v^ith  the  marchesa,  you  must 
endeavour  to  console  yourself  for  a  while 
with  the  assurance  of  her  safety,  nor  need 
you  fear  mentioning  to  her  Orazio  as  your* 
deliverer  from  the  Count  de  Weilburgh,  as 
there  is  little  probability  of  her  seeing  him 
for  some  time,  he  being  at  present  on  his 
%vay  to  join  the  regiment,  in  which  he  hag 
heen  presented  with  a  commission  through 
the  interest  of  his  friend  the  Count  F . 

''  Angelo  then  concluded  with  repeated 
assurances  that  I  should  be  constantly  in- 
formed of  your  welfare.     . 

"  This  letter  equally  surprised  and 
agitated  me.  I  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of 
Angelo's  assertion  as  to  your  being  in  the 
Rovengja  family,  but  as  I  was  unable  to 
comprehend  how  you  came  there,  T  was 
both  distressed  and  perplexed.  I  read  the 
letter  over  several  times,  but  still  all  was 
lyiystery  to  rae^,  and  at  length  I  perceived  I 
^ad;  no  other  alternative  than  to  write  to 
j^u  m  th^  n^anner  Angelo  had  directed  me 
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to  do^  and  to  wait  as  patiently  as  I  could 
jour  explanatory  reply.  Every  ieag^ue  we 
travelled  nov^  seemed  an  hundred,  and  I 
almost  wearied  the  men  by  enquiries  when 
our  journey  would  end.  On  the  second 
night,  however,  we  arrived  at  a  small  cot- 
tage in  a  recluse  situation  in  one  of  the  most 
lonely  hollows  of  the  Alps  that  border  the 
lake  of  Isio. 

^  This  place,  signora,  will  be  your  re- 
sidence till  you  again  hear  from  our  chief/ 
said  the  young  man,  who  unmasked  as  he 
assisted  me  to  alight  from  my  mule,  and 
conducted  me  into  the  interior  of  the  cot- 
tage, where  a  young  man  and  woman,  sur- 
rounded by  several  lovely  children,  stood 
up  to  receive  me. 

'^  I  was  so  much  surprised  by  the  aspect 
of  comfort  and  convenience  which  the 
inside  of  this  little  cot  presented,  and  by 
the  interesting  appearance  of  its  humble 
owners,  that  for  a  moment  my  thoughts 
were  abstracted  from  my  own  afflictions, 
but  the  almost  immediate  recollection,  of 
the  letter  I  was  to  write  claimed  my  whole 
attention,  and,  regardless  of  the  entreaties 
of  the  young  couple,  who  were  respectfully 
imploring  me  to  come  near  4he  blazing 
hearth  and  take  such  refreshments  as  the 
cottage  then  afforded,  1  anxiously  asked 
for  implements  for  writing,  which  were 
immediately  procured,  and  I  sat  down  to 
<kddress  thee,  while  my  poor  Guispardo, 
faint  and  wearied,  availed  himsflf  of  the 
hospitable   invitation  of  our  young  host 
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and  lioptcss.  Before  I  had  concluded  my 
strange,  and  1  iVar,  incoherent  epistle,  all 
of  the  men  who  had  brought  me  to  the 
cottage,  except  the  young  man  who^  I  so 
particnlarlyremarked,departed,and  he  wait- 
ed to  convey  my  letter  to  Angelo,  to  whom 
I  also  wrote  a  few  lines  imploring  him  to 
let  me  receive  your  answer  as  early  as  pos^ 
sible.  The  young  man  set  off  the  moment 
my  letter  was  reudy ;  and  for  nearly  twenty 
days  I  endured  all  the  anxious  misery 
"which  alternate  hope,  fear  and  suspense^ 
could  inflict. 

'*  During  this  tedious^  interval  I  some- 
times endeavoured  to  fly  from  my  own 
thoughts  by  attending  to  the  efforts  made  by 
my  young  hostess  and  her  children  to  divert 
my  grief.  The  tale  of  this  young  couple  is 
affecting :  they  were  both  saved  from 
oppression  and  ruin  by  Angelo,  who 
placed  them  iri  their  present  little  comforta-^ 
ble  cottage,  and  gave  them  a  few  goats, 
with  every  other  article  pertaining  to  their 
station  in  life.  Simple  as  were  my  accom- 
modations, they  were  far  superior  to  any 
that  I  could  have  expected  to  find  in 
such  a  place  ;  and  after  a  few  days'  re-' 
sidence  I  could;  have  been  reconciled 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  so 
peaceful  a  seclusion,  had  I  but  been  as^^ 
sured  of  thy  happiness. 

'■  But  I  will  not  fatigue  and  affect  your 
spirits,  my  beloved  child^  by  repeating 
whav  were  my  mental  sufferings  till  the  mes- 
senger r-eturned  with  your  ardently  wishr. 
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ed  for  letter.  Oh,  how  fervently,  and 
with  what  agitating  emotions,  did  1  press 
it  to  my  heart  and  weep  over  its  contents  ; 
and  how  providential  did  I  believe  the  ac- 
eidental  arrival  of  the  Marchese  di  Roven- 
za  at  our  once  happy  cottage  at  such  a 
moment,  till  I  read  farther. 

''  Your  account  of  your  reception  and 
treatment  in  the  Rovenza  family  would 
not  only  have  gratified  my  heart  by  the  as- 
surance that  you  would  be  carefully  pro- 
tected, but  also  convinced  me  that  you 
were,  indeed,  most  eligibly  situated,  had 
not  your  account  of  the  Marchese  di  Ro- 
venza's  extraordinary  professions  of  being 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  Count  de 
Weilburgh,  thrown  me  into  the  utmost 
astonishment  and  alarm ;  nor  was  I  1<  ss 
amazed  at  your  representation  of  the  mar- 
chesa's  conduct  in  affecting  an  entire  igno- 
rance of  yourself  and  me.  But,  it  is  needless 
to  disturb  your  mind  by  relating  how 
various  and  contradictory  were  my  surmises 
on  these  subjects :  suffice,  it  to  say  that 
at  length  I  felt  inclined  to  put  the  most 
favourable  construction  on  what  had 
appeared  to  me  so  inexplicable,  and  I 
almost  believed  that  the  marchese  conceal- 
ed from  your  knowledge  his  intimacy  with 
De  Weilburgh,  that  you  might  not  feel 
yourself  alarmed  and  unhappy  while  under 
the  protection  of  his  family,  and  that  the 
marchesa,  finding  that  I  had  not  confided 
to  you  my  name  and  history,  judged  it 
prudqut  to  be  equally  reserved  on  the  sub- 
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jcct,  especially  as  she  could  thus  avoid 
confessing  to  her  lord  our  long  and  secret 
correspondence.  It  is  certain,  I  was  not 
without  some  suspicion  that  ^he  marchese 
niight  have  been  acquainted  with  De 
Weilburgh's  having  carried  me  off,  but 
as  I  knew  that  the  latter  had  long  since 
persuaded  the  former  that  I  was  his  wife^ 
I  could  attach  no  ill  opinion  to  the  mar- 
chese's  being  acquainted  with  his  design; 
and  from  his  kindness  towards  yourself, 
and  the  assurances  which  Angelo  Guic- 
ciardini  gave  me  of  your  safety,  I  rather 
augured  good  from  the  reserve  observed 
towards  you — a  reserve  which  the  more  I 
reflected  upon  it^,  the  more  I  cousidered  it 
as  originating  in  the  benevolent  considera- 
tion that  it  was  needless  to  afflict  you  with 
distressing  explanations  of  events  which  I 
had  thought  proper  to  conceal  from  you. 

"  From  this  period,  till  about  a  month  pre- 
vious to  my  being  conducted  to  this  cavern, 
I  received  only  a  few  occasional  lines  from 
Angelo,  informing  me  that  you  were  well  ; 
l)ut  when  these  brief  assurances  ceas.ed,  I 
fell  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  anxiety, 
grief  and  apprehension ;  and  at  length  I 
would  have  set  off  for  Venice  had  I  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  undertaking  the  jour- 
ney;  but  I  was  destitute  of  money  for  that 
purpose.  The  cottagers  could  afford  me  no 
assistance — my  poor  Guispardo  was  ill, 
and;,  in  short,  I  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
1,he  impracticability  of  leaving  the  cottage^ 
enveloji^ed  as  it  was  in  wild  and  unfrequent- 
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ed  mountains,  fhe  passes  of  which  were 
feWj  and  iinknoM'ii  even  to  the  hunter  and 
the  goat-herd.  My  despair  and  impatience 
soon  threw  me  into  a  voilent  indisposition, 
ffom  which  I  had  scarcely  recovered, 
when  the  usual  messenger  of  Angclo  Guic- 
ciardini  presented  himself^  attended  by 
another  man,  and  announced  that  they  had 
come  to  conduct  me  and  my  servant  on  a 
journey  to  a  particular  place^  where  their 
chief  was  impatiently  expecting  my  arrival. 
''  A  single  line  from  Angelo,  entreating 
me  to  be  as  speedy  as  possible  in  preparing 
for  this  journey^  was  the  only  assurance  I 
received  that  his  men  now  acted  in  con- 
formity to  his  will.  On  my  demanding 
whither  I  was  to  go,  the  young  man  in- 
formed me,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
tell  me.  My  astonishment  was  so  much 
heightened  by  this  strange  procedure,  that. 
I  believe  I  should  have  refused  to  accom- 
pany him,  had  not  my  apprehensions  of 
being  doomed  to  a  renewed  state  of  horri- 
ble suspense,  determined  me  to  undertake 
the  journey  without  delay.  For  several 
days  we  travelled  without  stopping  to  take 
9^ny  further  rest  than  what  my  weak  state 
absolutely  required,  and  at  length  I  arriv- 
ed here.  Judge  with  what  emotion  I 
entered  the  outward  cave,  and  beheld  a 
small  party  of  Angelo's  men  seated  round 
a  table,  some  half  asleep,  and  others  intent 
only  on  tjie  flasks  of  wine  which  stood 
before  them.  In  silence  the  young  man 
conducted  roe  through  this  group,  wlio^ 
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however,  all  rose  and  retired  on  my 
approacli,  and  led  me  into  this  interior 
part  of  the  cavern.  In  the  wildest  dismay 
1  peremptorily  insisted  on  receiving  sotne 
explanation  wherefore  1  was  bronght  ta 
such  a  place^  when  suddenly  the  distant 
sound  of  the  bugle  was  heard. 

^'  It  is  Angelo  himself!*     exclaimed  the 
young    man^   and   darted    into  the  outward 
part  of  the  cavern.    I  mechanically  follow- 
ed his  steps.     All  the  men  had  now  disap- 
peared :   they  had  flown  to  the  entiance  to 
receive  their     chief.      I    had     nut    power 
to  proceed   further,    but,    resting    on    one 
of    the    benches    that  ran    round  the  ta- 
ble,   awaited    the   appearance   of   Angelo. 
After  a  few  moment's  silence  the  bugle  was 
again    heard — the    sound    was   now    much 
nearer.     My    heart  palpitated  with  dread- 
and  expectation^  as  the  echo   of  approach^ 
ing  footsteps  vibrated  along  the  rocky  pas- 
sage leading  from  the  entrance  :   but  how 
can  I  describe  the  trcnibling  terror  of  my 
soul,  as   1   beheld    several  of   the   banditti 
slowly  emerge  from  the  arch-way  of  the 
passage,  bearing  a  female  form  on  a  litter, 
impelled    by    the    intuitive    voice    which 
whispered  to  my   heart,   I  started  forward 
to  meet  them,  and,   in  the  features   of  the 
fair,  insensible  young  woman,  instantlj^  re- 
cognised   thee,    my   child.      My    tortured 
feelings  could  not  support  this  sight/  and  I 
fainted.     On  recovering,    I   found  myself 
supported  in  a  chair  beside  the  bed  in  this 
part  of  the   cavern,  and  the   first  object 
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wliicb  my  eyes  again  encountered  wa^  my 
Cecilia,  still  inanimate  and  reclined  on  this 
bed.  Guispardoj  who  had  followed  my 
steps,  attempted  to  call  my  attention  from 
thee,  by  presenting  me  a  glass  of  cordial, 
which  he  was  persuading  me  to  swallow. — 
I  put  aside  his  hand,  and  my  eyes  again 
turned,  in  horror  and  anguish,  towards 
thee. 

''  You  can  be  of  no  service  to  her,  sfg- 
nora,  till  you  liave  taken  something  to 
compose  you,'  repeated  the  good  old  man, 
and  I  instantly  complied ;  alarmed  by,  and 
aware  of  the  justice  of  his  remark. 

•'  In  a  few  minutes  I  felt  revived,  and 
no>v,  aliye  only. to  your  terrific  situation^  I 
was  attentive  only  to  the  means  of  awaken- 
ing you  from  the  deathlike  inanimation  in 
which  you  lay.  Alas,  my  child,  when  I 
hoped  that  our  eiforts  to  restore  you  to  some 
degree  of  sensibility  were  at  length  suc- 
ceeduig,  your  looks  revived  all  the  horror 
and  despair  that  had  seized  my  heart  on 
your  being  brought  into  the  cavern.  Your 
eyes,  indeed,  unclosed,  and  your  look  was 
fixed  on  me; — but  it  was  the  look  of 
vacancy,  and  I  then  perceived  that  your 
senses  were  disordered. — Spare  me  the 
agony  of  relating  what  I  ewdured,  while 
alternate  fits  of  delirium  and  insanity  en- 
chaineJ  your  faculties.'' The  countess  paus- 
ed. She  was  overpowered  by  the  emotions 
which  the  remembrance  of  those  three 
days  excited  in  her  bosom.  Cecilia  threw 
herself  at  her  feet,  and  bathed  her  hands 
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with  tears  of  filial  love  and  gratitude. — 
The   affectionate    mother    bent    over    the 
lovely  girl,  and^  while  answering  tears  fell 
from  her  ejes^  murmured  a  maternal  be- 
nediction on  her  head.     A  few  moments  of 
affecting  silence  ensued  ere  she  resumed  her 
narrative. — ''  On  the  second  night  of  your 
being  thus  restored  to   me^   Angelo  Guic- 
ciardini   actually    arrived.      I    heard    the 
echo  of  his   well-known   voice  pronounce 
our  names,  in  tones  which   spoke  all  the 
eager  inquietude  of  his    mind.     In  a  few 
mmutes,   he  sent  to  desire  to  see  me.     All 
the  wild  anxiety  that  I  felt  to  be  informed 
why  I  saw  you  in  such  a  state,  could  scarcely 
induce  me  to  leave  you  for  a  moment.     I 
was  on  the  point  of  refusing  to  go  to  him, 
when  he  softlv  entered,  and  in  low,    but 
impressive  accents,  besought  me  to  accom- 
pany  him   to  a   part  of  the  subterranean 
where  he  might    give   me  some  requisite 
explanations,   without  running  the  hazard 
of  alarming  you,  or  of  speaking  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  men.      His  earnest  assurance 
that  Guispardo  would  carefully   attend  to 
you,  and    my  wish   to  learn  even    what  I 
trembled  to  hear,  at  length  prevailed  upon 
me  to  leave  you  to  the  care  of  Guispardo, 
and  I  followed  Angelo  into  an  obscure  part 
of  the  cave,   where  only    a    single    lamp, 
suspended    from   a   rude   projecting  crag, 
threw  a  feeble  ray  around  the  dark  space. 
''  Ere  I  had  time  to  demand  of  Guicci- 
ardini  what  dreadful  calamity  had  reduced 
♦  you  to  the  horrible  state  in  which  you  had 
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been  restored  to  me,  he  turned  suddenly 
towards  me^  and  in  a  voice  of  agitation 
and  sorrow^  said, 

"^  Spare  your  reproaches — reproaches 
whicii  certainly  my  want  of  discernment 
has,  with  apparent  justice,  subjected  me  to, 
but  which  I  entreat  you  to  forbear,  #/hen 
I  solemnly  swear  to  you  that  you  have  re-^ 
ceived  your  Cecilia  as  innocent  and  amia- 
ble as  she  was  when  you  last  beheld  her. 
A  gracious  and  overruling  providence  has 
preserved  her,*  he  added  with  vehemence. 
'  The  sword  of  omnipotent  justice  is  sus- 
pended on  the  head  of  the  accursed  foe  of 
Udina  and  Mirandini,  and  no  Ibnger  shall 
the  innate  dissembling  traitor,  the  arcli 
hypocrite  Rovenza,  triumph  in  the  spoil  of 
the  ruined  innocents  !* 

/'A  fury,  almost  frantic,  gave  a  dread- 
ful animation  to  the  features  of  Angelo  as 
he  pronounced  these  words,  I  started  back 
in  amazement.  1  had  scarcely  power  to 
demand  the  meaning  of  his  then  inexplica- 
ble expressions. 

''  Then  ^^now,'  he  cried,  '^  that  the, 
detested  Arnolpho  di  Aretino,  that  appa- 
rently stupid  and  imbecile  object  of  the 
undone  Costanza's  unsuspecting  friendship 
and  compassion ;  that  w  retch,  on  whose 
gaunt,  abhorrent  form  and  features,  the 
hand  of  nature  has  truly  stamped  the 
index  of  a  monstrous  and  accursed  soul; 
that  crawling  abject  worm,,  whom  mistaken 
pity  could  alone  behold  with  endurance, 
was  the   subtile  gliding  serpent  that,  en- 
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twining  round  the  heart  of  open  generosity, 
fixed  deep  the  poisonous  sting  of  treachery 
iu  the  bosom  that  supported  him,  and 
doomed  to  death  and  infamy  the  protecting 
relatives  that  snatched  him  from  obscurity 
and  penury.' 

"  Hovenza!'  I  exclaimed,  while  reason 
had  almost  failed  me,  as  in  breathless  hor- 
ror I  had  listened  to  the  dreadful  assertion. 

''  Yes,  Rovenza  ! — the  dark,  detestable 
Rovenza!'  returned  the  robber,  in  tones 
indicative  of  the  heart's  deepest  rage, 
/  that  unparalleled  deceiver,  whose  apa- 
thetic indolence  and  immovable  ignorance, 
formed  but  the  impenetrable  veil  of  a  heart, 
over  whose  secret  inipulses  malice,  avarice, 
and  ambition  presided  with  undisputed 
empire.  But  the  All-seeing  eye  which 
never  slumbers,  and  the  ear  that  hears  alike 
distinctly  the  sighs  of  suffering  virtue,  and 
the  soul- whispered  exultation  of  trium- 
phant guilt,  the  hand  that  guides  the 
motion  of  the  universe;  that  power  whose 
boundless  attributes  huma!i  reason  never 
yet  couid  fully  comprehend  ;  whose  long 
forbearance  to  punish  the  crime-stained 
wretch,  black  with  deceit  and  murder,  is 
oft  so  inscrutable  to  misjudging  mortals, 
at  length  extends  the  arm  of  vengeance, 
and  in-  throwing  back  the  artful  veil  of 
virtue  from  the  face  of  vice,  proclaims 
aloud  the  justice  of  offended  heaven/ 

'^  The  enthusiastic  wildness  of  Angelo's 
looks  and  gestures  evinced  the  unfeigned 
interest  with  which  the  wrongs  of  Udina^ 
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and  the  crimes  of  Rovenza,  had  inspired 
him.  For  an  instant  he  communicated  to 
my  heart  all  the  ardour  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  I  demanded  in  the  most  eager 
manner,  an  explanation  of  his  mysterious 
expressions  ;  but  in  the  next  moment,  re- 
membering that  this  explanation  might  pos- 
sibly detain  me  too  long  from  you,  my 
child,  I  recalled  my  words,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  immediately  resuming 
my  watchful  care. 

*'  Angelo,  then  more  calm,  immediately 
acknowledged  that  to  enter  into  a  long  detail 
of  circumstances  would,  indeed,  be  im- 
prudent at  such  a  moment ;  and  with  a 
tenderness  of  manner  which  formed  the 
most  striking  contrast  with  his  recent 
energy,  said — 

"  Return,  amiable  mother,  to  thcj^ouch 
of  your  angelic  child,  whose  innocence  and 
virtues  render  hers  worthy  of  every  care 
which  maternal  affection  can  suggest. 
When  your  Cecilia  shall  be  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  relate  to  you  the  events 
which  occurred  to  her  during  your 
separation,  I  will  then  explain  all  the 
mystery  of  this  iniquitous  affair.  At  pre* 
sent  my  so  doing  would  be  useless,  as, 
without  first  hearing  her  narrative  of  the 
occurrences  in  which  she  has  lately  been 
engaged,  you  could  not  fully  comprehend 
me.  Suffice  it  to  you  now  to  know  that  the 
real  foe  both  of  Udina  and  Mirandini  is 
discovered,  and  that  the  honour  of  those 
illustrious    houses  will    again  shine  forth 
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with  renewed  splendour  from  the  night  of 
disgrace  which  has  so  long  obscured  their 
lustre.' 

''  Angelo  then,  with  all  the  hesitation 
of  mingled  apprehension  and  concern, 
made  some  enquiries  respecting  your 
health,  assuring  me  that  I  should  be  ac- 
commodated with  everj  thing  that  could 
contribute  to  your  recovery. 

''  We  then  separated,  and  I  returned  to 
take  my  place  beside  your  bed.  With 
what  an  emotion  of  hope  and  joy  did  I 
find  that  you  were  fallen  into  a  calm  slum- 
ber which  lasted  some  time. 

^•^  When  I  had  once  more  j-esumed  my 
arjKious  watch,  Guispardo  went  to  inform 
Angelo  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place, 
and  on  the  following  morning  I  had  another 
interview  with  him.  After  expressing 
much  .genuine  satisfaction  at  the  prospect 
of  your  recovery,  he  told  me  that  if  I  wish- 
ed to  have  the  female  attendant  with  me, 
who  had  been  so  faithfully  attached  to  my 
daughter,  and  had  been  with  you  during 
your  residence  in  the  Rovenza  family,  he 
would  immediately  send  for  her.  I  now 
felt  shocked  that  1  had  so  long  omitted  to 
enquire  for  our  poor  Lodelli,  and  eagerljr 
demanded  where  she  was?  Angelo  re-^ 
plied  : — 

^'  She  is  at  present  in  a  convent,  whither 
I  wish  you  to  remove  as  soon  as  Cecilia  is 
able  to  travel.  Some  circumstances  that  I 
cannot  now  detain  you  to  relate,  prevented 
my  having  her  brought  hither  with  your  - 
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daughter ;  and  even  now  if  you  can  dispense 
with  her  attendance,  I  think  it  would  be 
best,  as  some  danger  may  attend  her  jour- 
ney to  this  place/ 

''  I  iuimediately  declfned  his  sending  for 
Loddli,  and  asked  where  the  convent  was 
situated  in  which  she  was  placed.  Angelo 
replied  :— 

'^  Not  many  leagues  distant.' 

"  He  then^  v/ith  some  precaution^  in- 
formed me  that  you  had  lately  been  con- 
fined in  the  Castle  di  Torccllo,  whither 
you  had  been  secretly  conveyed  by  Leonar- 
do di  Rovenza^  and  gave^  as  his  reason  for 
not  wishing  to  send  for  Lodelli^  unless'I 
particularly  required  him  to  do  so,  his  fear 
that  some  people  employed  by  the  marchese 
to  revenge  the  attack  he  had  made  on  the 
castle  in  order  to  effect  your  liberation  and 
punish  its  owner,  might  meet  the  party  who 
should  be  sent  to  conduct  Lodelli  to  the 
cavern. 

''  These  few  particulars  filled  my  mind 
with  increased  anxiety  to  learn  all  that  you 
had  suffered  during  our  separation  ;  and  to 
receive  the  promised  explanation  of  Ange- 
lo. But  you  perceive,  my  dear  Cecilia, 
that  events  have  still  combined  to  keep  us 
in  painful  incertitude.  The  sudden  and 
unexpected  departure  of  Angelo  Guicci- 
ardini,  has  prevented  all  elucidation  of 
those  mysterious  occurrences  that  have  so 
much  harrassed  and  perplexed  us  all,  and 
compels  us  to  remain  still  involved  in  all 
the  torments  of  suspense  and  anxiety ;  and 
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altbcHigli  I  feel  so  earnestlj  desirous  of 
hearing  j'our  detail,  even  the  nninutest  cir- 
cumstances in  which  you  were  engaged, 
while  under  the  protection  of  the  Rovenza 
family,  I  yet  dread  lest  your  relatioii  should 
only  give  me  new  causes  for  grief  and  per- 
plexity.*' 

The  countess  now  ceased  to  speak.  Ce- 
cilia scarcely  knew  in  what  manner  to  reply. 
Her  imagination  was  bewildered  with  the 
inexplicable  circumstances  which  she 
should  have  to  relate,  together  with  those 
apparent  in  the  narrative  of  her  mother.  In 
short,  all  was  still  so  enveloped  in  mystery, 
that  she  felt  almost  reluctant  to  enter  on  a 
detail,  so  many  points  of  which  slie  could 
not  explain  ;  but  above  all,  her  heart  was 
secretly  tortured  by  a  thousand  fears  for 
the  life  of  Orazio.  She  had  suppressed  as 
much  as  possible  all  appearance  of  the 
deep  inquietude  which  she  suffered,  while 
her  mother  was  recounting  the  events  of 
her  life ;  but  she  could  now  no  longer  con- 
ceal the  anguish  of  her  soul,  and  instead  of 
replying  to  the  wishes  of  the  countess,  she 
falteringly  asked  whether  Angelo  was 
gone  in  search  of  Orazio  di  Udina. 

The  amiable  countess,  who  had  dreaded 
what  effect  intense  anxiety  on  this  interest-  . 
ing  subject  might  produce  on  the  slowly 
returning  health  of  her  daughter,  had  com- 
inenced  her  own  narrative  so  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  Angelo,  in  order  to 
abstract  the  thoughts  of  Cecilia,  in  some 
degree^   from  dwelling  on   the  danger  .to 
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v^'hich  the  voung  U<iina  Avas  but  too  pfd-^ 
bablj  exposed;  and  this  jiidicinns  and 
afl'cctionate  procedure  bad  in  some  i^iCMSure 
succeedecl,  as  the  singularity  of  the  circuui- 
stances  she  detailed  —  circumstances  iti 
whicb  Cecilia  berself  was  so  deeply  inter- 
ested, bad  not  failed  to  secure  ber  earnest 
attention  >  but  still  ber  grief  and  fears  for 
her  lover — a  lover  to  whom  sbe  had  now 
discovered  she  ought  to  be  united,  bad 
constantly  recurred,  and  sbe  could  at 
length  no  longer  forbear  yielding  to  tbe 
heart-rending  emotions  wbicb  her  unbappi- 
ness  on  his  account  caused  ber  to  experi- 
ence. 

The  countess,  who  was  nearly  as  much 
.afflicted  as  herself,  offered   every    sootbing 
consolation  ^vbich    could  be  iiiipresscd    oii 
her  mind,  by  inspiring  her  with  hope  ;   and 
the  poor  Cecilia,  in  gratitude  to  this  ten- 
der parent,  essayed  to  lull   tlie  tumults  of 
her  heart ;  and  to  calm  the  maternal  anxiety 
of  the  countess,  even  proposed  to  begin  hef 
own  relation  ;  but,  as  ber  whole  appearance 
indicated  that  her   spirits  were  already  too 
ranch  exhausted   for   undertaking    sucb   a 
task,  her  aiother  would    not  permit  her  to 
make  so  great   an   exertion  until  sbe    bad 
taken    some  repose  ;    and,    in    compliance 
with  her  beloved  parent's  wishes,  tbe  lovely 
girl  swallowed   an  opiate  wbicb  soon   pro- 
cured her  that  rest  so  essential  to  the  reno- 
vation of  ber   harassed   spirits;    nor   was 
she  permitted,  till  the  following  day,  to 
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fccomit  to  her  mother  the  events  which 
had  occurred  to  herself  during  their  long 
separation. 


CHAP.   V. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  enter  on  some 
details  relative  to  the  real  character  of  the 
Marchese  di  llovenza^  and  explain  how  far 
he  was  deserving  of  the  horrible  imputa- 
tion of  having  been  the  destroyer  of  the 
XJdina  family.  'That  there  are  human  be- 
ings possessing  dispositions  truly  capable 
of  the  most  diabolic  hypocrisy  and  cruelty, 
beings  who  will  not  hesitate  at  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  when 
influenced  by  malevolent 'and  selfish  mo- 
tivesj  daily  observation  may  convince  any- 
one who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
the  base  and  interested  views  by  which 
mankind  in  general  are  so  much  governed, 
or  that  even  the  mere  tenjporary  gratifica- 
tion of  evil  impulses  will  lead  to  acts  the 
most  abhorrent.  A  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened mind;  a  mind  which  can  conceive 
and  feel  all  the  beauty  and  value  of  reli- 
gious philanthropy— a  mind  governed  by 
the  impulses  of  that  divine  charity  which 
''  hopeth  all  things/*  cannot  easily  be  led 
to  believe  the  existeiict'  of  that  depravity 
of  heart  which  selfishness  invariably  pro- 


duces,  and  therefore  too  frcqueiitly  b(^- 
comes  the  dupe  of  all  wlio  wear  an  aiiiiable 
exterior — the  prey  of  the  designing,  and 
the  ridicule  of  those  who  know  i\u)  world, 
until  conviction  and  sufteriu^  end  ihe  illu- 
sions of  what  is  called  romantic  credulity, 
and  leave  the  heart  pierced  and  lacerated 
by  the  empoisoned  arrows  of  disappointed 
hope. 

Arnolfo  di  Aretino  was  born  with  no 
worse  propensities  than  those  which  wore 
the  result  of  natural  defect.  He  was  in- 
dolent as  a  child,  because  the  uncouth 
awkwardness  of  his  form  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  feats  of  activity  ;  dull  and  si- 
lent, from  being  a  stranger  to  that  exer- 
tion which  gives  health  to  the  body,  and 
animation  to  the  mind  and  spirits  ;  and, 
destitute  of  sensibility  and  education,  be- 
cause the  voices  of  affection  or  instruction 
were  never  heard  by  him.  Alas,  it  was 
to  his  mother  he  owed  almost  all  the  evil 
dispositions  of  his  soul.  Proud,  and  ♦  i- 
amiable  in  her  temper,  and  ever  regretiuig 
her  imprudent  union  with  Di  Aretino,  a^i 
the  cause  of  her  alienation  from  the  notice 
of  her  illustrious  relatives,  the  hatred  she- 
bore  her  husband  was  extended  to  hcv 
child,  whose  personal  deformities,  instead 
of  compassionating,  she  turned  from  witli 
abhorrence  and  disgust,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate child  was  alternately  the  object  of 
reviling  or  neglect.  ''  Had  it  not  beeafoi* 
my  marriage  with  thy  father,  I  sliou^d  nA 
have  been  rejected  by  the  house  of  Udnia, 
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thou  monstrous  image  of  ugliness  !"  was 
repeated  almost  daily  from  the  lips  of  his 
mother.  *'  The  SigJiora  Padrona  is  so  af- 
flicted with  the  unkindness  of  the  Count 
di  Udina,  her  brother,  that  she  loves  not 
you  as  she  otherwise  would  do/'  was  al- 
most the  only  consolation  Arnolfo  received 
from  an  old  servant,  to  whom  he  usually 
went  crying  from  the  presence  of  his  mo- 
ther, who  also  frequently  inflicted  upon 
him  no  very  gentle  corporeal  marks  of  her 
dislike. 

Thus  inured,  from  his  first  moments  of 
perception,  to  neglect  and  cruelty,  and 
taught  to  attribute  his  misfortunes  to  the 
unforgiving  and  irascible  disposition  im- 
puted to  the  Count  di  Udina,  Arnolfo  gra- 
dually imbibed  sentiments  of  deep  and 
rooted  hatred  for  the  Count;  an  aversion 
which  strengthened  daily,  as  he  daily  be- 
came more  sensible  of  his  own  wretched 
stat'^  ;  and  as  all  his  feelings  were  concen- 
tr  a'  in  himself,  as  he  had  no  parent,  no 
friend^  to  check  the  course  of  this  dange- 
rous spirit  of  enmity;  he  cherished  it  the 
more  carefully,  and  even  his  infant  wish 
was,  ''  Oh  !  that  I  was  a  man,  that  I  might 
kill  that  wicked  Udiua,  who  made  my  mo- 
ther hate  me  !" 

It  may  naturally  be  imagined  that  the 
mind  of  Arnoifo  had  undergone  no  change 
when  he  was  received  into  the  family  of 
Udina  ;  and  the  reception  which  he  met 
with  from  the  Count  di  Udina,  who,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  inexpressibly  dis- 
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gusted  by  his  appearance  and  ignorance, 
served  to  confirm  this  habitual  hatred  into 
the  roost  deadly  malice.  For  one  moment, 
however,  Arnolfo  was  really  affected  by  the 
genuine  kindness  of  the  generous  Gostanza  ; 
but  unluckily  he  recollected  at  the  same 
moment  that  one  of  his  mother's  domestics 
used  to  coax  him  at  times,  in  order  io  throw 
him  into  greater  ridicule  when  she  sported 
at  his  personal  defects  ;  and  the  idqa  that 
Costanza  was  probably  influenced  by  the 
same  motive,  chilled  the  transient  glow  of 
gratitude,  and  gave  him  that  sickly  sensa- 
tion of  incredulity  and  f(  ar^  which  seldom* 
fails  to  terminate  in  doubt  and  dislike  to- 
wards the  object  who  has  excited  it.  His 
taciturnity  of  teaiper^  and  the  habitual 
dissimulation  which  he  had  acquired  from 
the  necessity  of  concealing  his  feelings, 
lest  a  display  of  thern  should  subject  him 
iothe  rage  of  his  mother^  and  the  laughter 
of  her  few  domestics^  gave  him^  however, 
sufficient  power  not  to  suffer  his  real  cha- 
racter to  ap.  ear,  and  while  he  inwardly 
exulted  in  the  hope  of  future  revenge,  he 
resolved  to.  avjiil  himself  of  every  advan- 
tage which  should  be  offered  him  of  in- 
struction, and  to  bear  whatever  slights  he 
should  receive,  as  he  had  borne  them  at 
home — that  is,  with  apparent  apathy.  To 
personal  exercise,  he  thought  it  useless  <o 
pay  any  attention,  but  to  every  nu  ntal  in- 
formation, he  gave  the  deepest  reflection,, 
and  while  the  ingenuous,  unsuspecting 
Costanza  believed  his  foily  and  want  of 
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coinprcbension  irremediable,  Arnolfo  was 
secretlj  imbibing  knowledge  with  all  the 
clearness  and  avidity  of  superior  intellect. 
It  was  now,  indeed,  that  Aretino  exulted, 
ilis  secret  acquirements  were  sources  from 
wbich  he  derived  his  most  dangerous  and 
formidable  powers ;  his  nights  were  de- 
voted to  the  most  ardently  intense  study  ; 
his  days  to  a  display  of  the  stupid  listless- 
iiess  which  he  affected  ;  and  while  he  was 
universally  considered  as  the  greatest  dunce 
and  ideot  in  Venice,  he  was  secretly  one  of 
ibe  most  artful  and  consummate  of  hypo- 
crites. Every  work  which  treated  of  the 
human  heart,  every  species  of  worldly 
knowledge,  was  treasured  by  him  with 
a  miser's  care  ;  and  with  the  most  watchful 
anxiety  and  cunning  taution  he  looked 
forward  for  a  favourable  hour  to  put  his 
talents  into  practice. 

At  length  his  wishes  were  most  fatally 
gratified  by  a  circumstance  which  soon 
roused  him  into  action.  With  all  his  per- 
sonal defects,  Arnolfo  secretly  entertained 
a  most  decided  propensity  to  female  so- 
ciety, and  no  sooner  had  he  beheld  Vero- 
nica Loredana,  than  she  inspired  him  with 
a  passion  as  indelible  as  it  was  violent.— 
To  any  other  man  than  Arnolfo  di  Areti- 
no the  hope  of  obtaining  so  lovely  a 
young  woman,  and  one  on  the  point  of 
being  united  to  a  senator  of  Venice,  would 
never  have  presented  itself;  but  when  he 
discovered  that  Costanza  had  also  felt  the 
kfluence  of  her  charms^  he  began  to  en- 
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courage  a  liope  (hat  by  some  lucky  plan 
she  might  yet  become  his  own.  His  rage 
at  perceiving  that  she  returned  the  affec- 
tion of  Costanza  was  extreuie^  but  it  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  love,  and  his  secret  hatred  at  the  same 
time;  he  therefore  offered  himself  as  the 
confidential  friend  of  the  lovers,  and  thus 
mal^^ing  himself  master  of  all  their  inten- 
tions^ believed  himself  in  possession  of  the 
power  of  frustrating  them.  His  first  de- 
sign was  to  give  the  Signor  Ollivetto  an 
anonymous  information  of  the  correspon- 
dence  of  his  cousin  and  Veronica^  and  to 
have  traduced  her  character  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  make  him  decline  any  union 
with  her  ;  a  disgrace,  which,  he  thought, 
would  adhere  so  indelibly  to  her  name, 
that  the  Count  di  Udina  would  never  per- 
mit his  son  to  wed  her,  and  thence  a  pros- 
pect of  ensuring  her  to  himself  would  soon 
be  opened.  This  project  was,  how^cver, 
difficult  tu  be  executed,  and  a  better  op- 
portunity of  putting  his  cruel  designs  inta 
practice  at  length  offered. 

One  of  the  servants  of  the  Signor  Gero- 
nimo  Ollivetto,  Biondello,  was  suddenly 
discharged  from  his  master's  service  for 
ill  conduct,  and  came  and  offered  himself 
at  the  Udina  palace,  where  he  was  soon 
rejected.  As  he  retired,  he  was  met  by 
Arnolfo,  who  hearing  him  mutter  a  threat 
of  revenge  against  the  Court  di  Udina, 
carefully  observed  him,  and  contrived  to 
see  liim  in  private  a  few  days  afterwards, 
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when,  with  his  usual  art  and   caution,  he 
discovered  that  Biondcllo  was  a  confirmed 
desperado,    fit    to   be   entrusted  with    any 
scheme  of  \illainj^    provided   he   was  well 
paid  for  his  services.     To  liberally  reward 
the  instrument   of   his    malicious    designs 
was  amply   in  the  power   of  Arnolfo,  the 
lavish  generosity   of  Costanza  having  pro- 
fusely ifurnished  him  with  abundant  means, 
exclusive  of  the  liberal  income  he  annually 
received    from  the    Count  di    Udina.     A 
large  sum  was  the  prelude  to  the   future 
remuneration  of  BiondcUo,  who,  as  beheld 
out  his  hand  to  receive  the  purse  of  sequins, 
vehenieiitly  swore  to  execute  whatever  task 
should  be  enjoined    him   by  so    noble  and 
spirited    a   cavalier.     The  placing  forged 
political  papers   in   the  private  cabinet  of 
Costanza,    and   the   murder   of  Geronimo 
Oilivetto,  on  the  very  eve  of  his   intended 
nuptials,    was    the    scheme    now  preferred 
by  Aretino  to   his   original   plan  of  black- 
ening the  chaste  fame  of  the  innocent  Ve- 
ronica; and  the  malevolent  Biondello  could 
not  have  been  employed  in  any  plot  so  well 
calculated  to  gratify    his  own   revenge   on 
Ins  former  master  and    the  Udina   family. 
This  dreadful    scheme  promised  to  Aretino 
a  far  more  perfect  completion  of  his  wishes 
than  his  first  design   could  have  done.     A 
thousand  accidents  might  have  cleared  the 
innocence  of  Veronica,  but   now  that  her 
bttrothed  hi'.sband  should   be  imagined  to 
have  been  murdered    by  the   hand   of  the 
lover  she   favoured;  and    now,  that  that 
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lover  woultl  undoubtedly  suffer  death  as  an 
enemy  to  the  state^  and  his  unfortunate  pa- 
rents become  invohed  in  his  ruin  and  dis- 
grace, Arnolfo  could  hardly  suppose  that 
she  could  escape  him. 

It  was  |)rabably  the  ease  and  facility 
with  which  his  designs  could  be  carried' 
into  effect,  that  rendered  Arctino  at  this 
time  so  mattentive  to  the  actions  of  the 
lovers;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  forg- 
ing the  documents  intended  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Udina  family,  Costanza 
and  Veronica  arranged  the  means  of  their 
projected  flight  from  Venice,  without  en- 
trusting either  Helena  or  Arnolfo  with 
their  intentions  ;  not  that  tiiey  doubted 
their  affection  and  friendship  ;  but,  al- 
though they  were  so  much  blinded  by 
love,  they  could  not  be  wholly  insensible 
to  the  error  of  their  design,  and  therefore 
feared  to  encounter  those  persuasions  and; 
entreaties,  which  might  induce  them  to^ 
r+'S^ign  every  hope  of  mutual  happiness. 

liow  well  the  dreadful  plans  of  Aretino 
succeeded,  events  have  already  declared. 
The  plot  was  easy  in  its  accomplishment; 
the  hurry  of  the  preparations  for  the  luip- 
tials  of  Geronimo  Ollivetto  and  Veronica, 
rendering  the  domestics  of  the  pallazo  Di 
Rovenza  inattentive  in  the  observation  of 
any  stranger,  as  the  palace  was  filled  with 
artists,  musician.^  nad  workmen,  engage  ds 
on  the  occasion.  Biondello,  therefore,  and 
the  accomplice  whom  he  had  hired  to  take 
the  active  part  in  this  horrid  business^- 
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readily  contrived  to  place  tbe  papers  in  the 
cabinet  of  Costanza ;  and  the  murder  of 
Ollivelto  was  managed  with  as  little  diffi- 
cuitVj  wliile  Arnolto  himself  put  a  secret 
denunciation  ao-ainst  his  cousin  in  one  of 
the  lion's  mouth  of  the  doge's  palace.  Full 
of  the  aiiticipation  of  tlie  wide  spreading 
destruction  which  would  be  the  result  of 
his  art^  he  arose  with  ihe  first  dawn  of 
light ;  but  he  dared  not  quit  his  chamber. 
A  sensation  of  remorse,  and  the  fear  of  be- 
mg  suspee  tedj  made  him  resolve  not  to  ap- 
pear till  the  discovery  of  OUivclto's  mur- 
der should  have  taken  place.  What  were 
his  emotions  w  hen^  on  rushing  forth  at  the 
sounds  of  those  dreadful  screams  which 
echoed  along  the  vaulted  domes  of  the  pa- 
lace, hs»,  found  that  the  principal  olijects  of' 
his  designs  had  fled — fud  'in  the  very  mo- 
iwcnt  of  his  fancied  triumph  !  It  was  now 
no  hmger  remorse  for  the  death  of  Olli- 
yetto  :  it  w  as  not  compunction  at  witnessing 
the  good  Di  Udina  expire  in  horror:  nei- 
ther was  it  the  distraction  of  the  countess 
that  caused  him  to  tremble;  but  it  was  the 
flight  of  the  lovers  that  covered  him  with 
eonfusion  and  dread,  while  all  the  rage  of 
jealousy  and  disappointed  passion  combined 
to  add  the  most  acute  agony  to  his  feelings. 
It  was  not^.  however^  for  such  a  mind  as 
Arnolfo's  to  be  unguarded  in  the  moment 
of  danger ;  and,  affecting  to  be  overpow- 
ered by  the  horrible  scene  he  beheld,  he 
retired  to  meditate  in  what  manner  he 
should  avert,  the  consequences  which>  i&i 
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the  present  slate  of  the  affair^  might  fall 
upon  himself.  While  he  was  thus  delibe- 
rating, the  officers  of  the  state  inquisition 
made  their  visit  to  the  palace  in  search  of 
Costanza.  After  their  taking  notes  of  the 
dreadful  events  that  had  marked  the  night, 
Aretino  and  several  of  the  visitors  and  do- 
mestics were  arrested  and  carried  to  the 
prison  of  St.  Mark.  Private  and  separate 
examinations  now  took  place:  the  testi- 
mony of  all  but  that  of  Aretino  agreed  witli 
each  other.  Ills  was  an  examination  of 
the  most  serious  nature^  for  he  confessed 
himself  to  be  the  denouncer  of  Costanza;; 
and;,  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  produced 
half  of  thep  aper  on  which  the  charge  had 
been  written.  Secure  of  the  most  impe-^ 
netrable  secrecy  froip  the  state  inquisitors, 
whose  rules  will  not  permit  them  to  reveal 
the  accuser,  he  ^added  falsehood  to  false- 
hood, and  so  elFectually  succeeded  in  appa- 
rently evincing  the  criminality  of  his  cou- 
sin, and  his  own  innocence,  that  he  was 
soon  set  at  liberty,  and  loaded  with  the 
thanks  and  favours  of  the  state  It  was  in 
the  execution  of  this  diabolical  act  that 
Aretino  fully  manifested  the. excess  of  art 
he  had  secretly  acquired.  Still  preserving 
the  semblance  of  the  stupidity  by  which  he 
was  distinguished,  he  made  his  accusation 
appear  as  the  effect  of  fear  for  himself,  and 
apathetic  insensibility  to  the  kindness  of  his 
relatives,  yet  still  at  the  same  time  dwelling 
upon  the  gratitude  he  owed  them,  but  in* 
such  a  manner  as  to  display  that  that  gra^- 
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tit'ude  was  not  sufFicicntly  powerful  to  in* 
duce  hiiu  to  hazard  bis  own  iife  by  con- 
cealing the  knowledge  be  bad  obtained  of 
CostaiiZa's  iiitentions.  T42us  far  succcssr 
ful,  be  liad  now  ouij  to  guard  against  de« 
tection,  and  lo  make  e\eiy  possible  effort  to 
discover  wb^tlier  the  fugitive  b>verg  had 
;8ow  n  to,  and  to  devise  sooje  method  of  be-r 
traying  Costanza  into  the  bands  of  the  Ve- 
netian inquisition.  He  had  already  had 
the  precaution  to  send  Biondello  and  bis 
accomplices  oi^^t  of  the  way,  immediately 
after  the  commission  c?f  tbe  murder ;  and 
as  he  felt  convinced  that  their  regard  for. 
their  ow.n  personal  safety  would  render 
tliem  careful  to  avoid  discovery,  be  did  not 
scruple  to  attach  suspicion  to  Biondello^ 
and  thus  crushed  in  the  eye  of  the  worldL, 
all  probable  conjectare  that  might  glance 
ijpon  jviniself  as  the  aLijbor.  of  the  ruin 
MJiich  liad  overwljebned  the  House  o( 
Udina,  His  unceasing  and  secret  endea^ 
vours  to  discover  the  retreat  of  the  lovers. 
were  soon  in  part  success,ful,  as  he  at  length 
learnt  that  they  had  gone  into  Tuscany,  and 
bad  been  for  a  short  time  the  visitors  of  the 
Count  diMirandini,  from  whence  they  had 
i^uddenly  disappeared.  No  farther  trace  of: 
them  could  be  discovered,  for  not  even  bis. 
artful  letter  to  the  Count  di  Mirandini,  nor. 
}|is  liberal  enclosures  for  the  use  of  his  in- 
jured cousin,  could  induce  the  former  to, 
yield  up  the  secret.  Thus  disappointed,  he 
>?!'as  inclined  to  reveal  to  the  members  of 
the  state  inquisition  the  discovery  he  ha4i 
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niade  of  Costanza's  being  received  and 
concealed  by  Miraudini ;  but  fearing  that 
should  lie  act  prematurely,  some  chance 
might  bet. ay  the  means  he  had  already 
taken  to  ruin  his  cousin,  he  resolved  to 
coiUiiiue  his  own  private  efforts  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  pair,  and 
then^  in  case  of  success^  devise  some  means 
of  throwing  Costanza  into  the  hands  of  the 
inquisition,  without  his  having  any  further 
personal  interference  in  the  affair.  Wliilst 
Jiis.  agents  were  thus  employed,  Rovenza 
conceived  the  design  of  addressing  the 
lovely  Helena  Loredana,  who  was  at  this 
period  in  a  convent,  mourning  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  beloved  sister  and  the  House  of 
Uciina;  and  she  consented  to  become  his 
wife  on  the  condition  of  being  at  liberty  to 
retain  half  her  fortune  for  tbe  use  of  that 
dear  sister,  and  of  offering  her  an  asylum, 
shoijid  the  tiireatening  fate  of  her  lord  re- 
duce her  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  this 
generous  provision.  No  proposition  could 
have  been  more  congenial  to  Rovenza'* 
wishes  than  this  was.  Still  passionately 
distracted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  beau -^ 
tiful  Yeronica,  this  unprincipled  and  li-^ 
bertine  monster  considered  his  marriage 
with  her  s.ister  not  as  an  obstacle,  but  as 
the  most  certain  step  to  the  attainment  of 
bis  views.  Veronica  once  a  widow,  her 
husband  ignominiously  doomed  to  suffer 
the  disgraceful  death  of  a  traitor,  where 
could  she  seek  for  consolation  but  from  a 
sifter   so   tenderly   attached,  to  her;    and 
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what  other  opportunity  so  favourable  for 
him  to  ingratiate  himself  into  her  esteem, 
as  the  kindnesses  he  could  shew  her  at  such 
a  time  afforded  ?  Not  that  he  dared  ta 
entertain  the  most  remote  idea  that  she 
would  ever  assent  to  his  wishes;  nor  did 
he  intend  to  let  her  perceive  his  real  designs 
till  after  she  had  recovered  in  some  degree 
the  shock  she  must  suffer  from  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  then  he  meant  to  private- 
ly remove  her  from  the  protection  of  her 
sister,  to  where  she  could  have  no  means  of 
evading  his  power.  The  discovery  of  the 
retreat  of  the  hapless  Costanza  and  Vero- 
nica was  not  made,  however,  till  some  time 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
di  Mirandini  at  Venice,  where  one  of  Ro- 
venza's  agents  contrived  to  seduce  Ursu- 
lina^  then  the  principal  attendant  of  the 
Countess  di  Mirandini,  into  betraying  the 
secret  of  their  residence  in  the  fortress  of 
Zamoua.  It  was  then  that  Rovenza  felt' 
himself  certain  of  the  full  accomplishment: 
©f  all  his  detestable  designs.  He  knew 
that  the  Di  Mirandinis  did  not  suspect  his 
treachery,  and  consequently  he  believed, 
that  Costanza  di  Udina  was  equally  unac- 
quainted with  his  villainy.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  Count  and  Countess  di  Miran- 
dini removed  into  the  Paduano,  he  sent  off 
a  trusty  messenger  to  the  fortress  of  Za- 
un on  a,  with  an  artful  letter  to  Costanza, 
In  this  epistle  the  designing  Arnolfo  took 
admirable  care  to  preserve  the  same  style  of 
language  in  which  he  had  ever  been  accus- 
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tonicd  to  converse  with  his  cousin.  Tht 
same  apparent  want  of  intellectual  talent 
was  s^ill  visible,  and  lie  expressed  some  of 
the  most  amiable  sentiments  of  the  heart  in 
terms  equally  laoguid  and  uncouth.  His 
seeoiingly  undesigning  and  simple  represen- 
tations and  persuasions,  however,  fully  an- 
swered his  hopes,  and  the  hapless  Costanza 
fell  into  the  snare,  resolving*  rather  to  brave 
every  danger  which  could  attend  his  return 
to  Venice,  than  longer  endure  that  life  of 
ignoble  seclusion  so  painful  to  his  soul,  and 
which  he  never  could  have  supported  even 
for  a  day,  had  not  his  ardent  affection  for 
his  lovely  Veronica  made  him  tremble  at 
the  idea  that  should  he  expose  his  l^e  to 
hazard,  she  could  not  survive  the  event  of 
his  death.  Yet  now  that  there  appeared 
io  be  a  prospect  of  vindicating  his  inno- 
cence, of  restoring  his  family  to  the  world, 
he  could  no  more  resist, the  powerful  im- 
pulse which  he  felt  to  come  forward  in  his 
own  defence;  and,  in  all  the  blind  enthu- 
siasm of  ill-founded  hope,  he  undertook  his 
disastrous  journey  to  Padua  and  Venice. 
After  leaving  his  lovely  wife^  their  son,  and 
attendants,  at  the  villa  of  the  Count  di 
Mirandini,  and  scarcely  permitting  himself 
time  to  revxal  to  the  latter  the  motives  for 
his  imprudent  journey,  Costanza  proceeded 
in  disguise  to  Venice,  where,  after  remain- 
ing some  time  ere  he  could  obtain  a  private 
interview  with  the  treacherous  Rovenza^  he 
was  arrested  on  his  return  to  Padua,  and 
immediatc-y  hurried  away  to  the  prison  of 
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St,  Mark.  Here  be  suftered  all  the  llor- 
rors  of  the  most  rigorous  confinement  for 
several  weeks  before  he  underwent  au  exa- 
mination ;  and  w  hen  at  kngth  he  wa3 
brought  before  the  council  of  the  inquisi- 
tion^ he  found  that  the  belief  af  his  guilt 
was  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  his 
judges,  and  their  confidence  in  tbe  testimo- 
nies which  they  professed  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of,  so  unlimited,  that  every  efiort  ta 
remove  them  proved  unavailing,  and  mere- 
ly served  to  irritate  them  more  violently 
against  him. 

While  the  unfortunate  Costanza  was  thus 
exposed  to  the  endurance  of  every  species 
of  suffering  that  could  be  inflicted,  in  or- 
der to  compel  him  to  a  confession  of  crimes 
which  he  had  never  committed,  the  diabo- 
lic Rovenza  was  secretly  exulting  in  the 
certainty  of  his  destruction,  and  planning 
new  schemes  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
beauteous  wife  of  his  cousin,  and  to  save 
himself  from  the  consequences  which  an 
intuitive  dread  of  future  retribution  whis* 
pered  to  his  guilty  mind. 

Although  the  detested  Rovenza  was  but 
loo  well  assured  that  he  should  have  no- 
thing more  to  apprehend  from  the  misera- 
ble Costanz^  and  though  he  imagined  that 
the  Count  di  Mirandini  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  his  consummate  vileness,  still  he 
could  not  conquer  the  irresistible  dread 
which  he  felt  that  the  latter  would,  at  some 
period  or  other,  prove  tbe  discoverer  and 
avenger  of  the  horrible  arts  by  which  his 
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friend's  utter  ruin  had  been  effected.  Im- 
pressed with  such  a  fear,  it  is  not  strange 
that  Rovenza  should  soon  resolve  to  add 
another  victim  to  his  malignant  designs, 
and  to  silence  for  ever  his  apprehensions  of 
Di  Mirandini,  by  involving  him  in  the  fate 
of  Udina.  This  was  not  difficult  to  do. 
He  could  produce  sufficient  testimony  that 
the  Count  di  Mirandini  had  secretly  har» 
boured  Costanza  and  Veronica,  and  screen- 
ed them  for  above  three  years  from  all  the 
minute  scrutiny  which  the  secret  agents  of 
the  state  inquisition  of  Venice  had  exerted 
to  discover  their  retreat;  and  as  Di  Mi- 
randini was  of  too  ingenuous  and  noble  a 
disposition  to  make  any  very  plausible  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  Ro- 
venza could  not  doubt  but  that  he  would 
eventually  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealous 
precautions  of  the  state.  The  greatest  hy- 
pocrites and  deceivers,  however,  not  un- 
frequently  defeat  their  own  plans,  by  the 
very  means  which  they  adopt  to  render 
them  more  certain,  and  remove  all  suspi- 
cions from  themselves.  Thus  it  now  hap- 
pened with  the  artful  Rovenza,  who  menti- 
oned to  his  lady  the  probable  apprehension 
of  the  Count  di  Mirandini,  and  deeply 
regretted  this  dreaded  circumstance,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  expressed  the  utmost 
concern  at  not  being  able  to  warn  the  count 
of  his  danger,  lest  his  so  doing  should  only 
plunge  himself  into  a  similar  misfortune, 
without  proving  of  the  Ica&t  benefit  to  the 
count. 
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The  compassionate  and  amiable  Helena 
heard  this  intimation  with  silent  horror  and 
concern  ;  and  the  moment  her  lord  with- 
drew, she  wrote  to  the  Count  di  Mirandini 
that  anonj/mous  letter  which  occasioned 
his  abrupt  departure  from  the  villa — that 
sad  separation  which  involved  both  himself 
and  his  lady  in  so  many  heavy  afflictions, 
but  which,  however,  certainly  preserved 
the  count  from  being  a  fellow-sufferer  with 
the  undone  Costanza  di  Udioa.  The  flight 
of  Di  Mirandini,  and  his  taking  with  him 
the  young  son  of  Udina,  was  a  severe  shock 
to  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza,  who  in  vain 
resolved  to  make  every  possible  attempt  to 
discover  the  route  he  had  taken,  and  who 
now  lost  no  time  in  removing  Veronica  to 
the  Villa  di  Rovenza.  Obdurate  as  was 
the  heart  of  Rovenza,  he  could  not  behold 
the  melancholy  situation  to  which  the 
lovely  object  of  his  criminal  passion  was 
reduced  by  the  knowledge  of  her  husband's 
dreadful  destiny,  without  experiencing 
some  of  the  bitterest  and  keenest  sensations 
of  remorse. 

These  salutary  moments  of  compunction 
were,  however,  too  transient  to  leave  any 
impression  on  his  callous  soul ;  and  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  voices  of  conscience  and 
humanity^  he  closed  his  ears  to  their  ap- 
peal, and,  seeking  to  drown  these  newly- 
awakened  feelings  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  future  raptures  he  should  enjoy  with 
the  beautiful  Veronica^  he  soon  eradicated 
from  his  mind  every  thought  inimical  to  the 
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execution  of  liis  present  execrable  plans. 
Believing:,  in  general  with  all  men  of  sel- 
fish and  abandoned  principles,  that  ihe 
idea  of  female  constancy  and  affection  was 
merely  visionary,  and  that  no  woman  conld 
long  withstand  the  persevering  persuasion 
of  a  lover,  who  had  art  and  address  enough 
to  induce  her  to  believe  that  her  smiles 
would  render  him  for  ever  devoted  to  her 
alone,  Rovenza  doubted  not  that  when  Ve- 
ronica should  be  recovered  from  what  he 
imagined  to  be  a  mere  transient  delirium  of 
mind,  he  should  eventually  succeed  to  his 
wishes  ;  and  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  his 
lady,  the  Signora  della  Albina,  and  the 
physician,  he  gave  his  atterition  to  a  cir* 
cumstance  which  at  the  moment  particu- 
larly occupied  him. 

On  the  day  after  the  Count  di  Miran- 
dini's  flight  with  the  young  Udina,  and 
Veronica's  removal  to  the  Villa  di  Ro- 
venza, he  accidentally  discovered,  by  means 
of  one  of  his  secret  spies,  the  plans  of 
Count  Herman  de  Weilburgh,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  resident  in  Venice,  and  who 
was  known  to  him  as  a  constant  frequenter 
of  all  the  gaming-houses  there.  To  aid 
the  cruel  designs  of  this  depraved  being, 
and  to  throw  the  amiable  Countess  di 
Mirandini  into  his  power,  instantly  struck 
Rovenza  as  the  most  favourable  means  of 
effecting  the  destruction  of  those  generous 
friends  of  Udina,  or  at  least  of  destroying 
their  peace  and  felicity ;  and  he  directly 
hinted  to  his  agent  to  afford  the  Count  de 
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WeiJburgh  every  possible  assislance*  for 
that  purpose.  The  man  to  whom  he  gave 
this  coniiTiission  most  readily  accepted  it. 
He  had  already  been  highly  bribed  by 
Herman  to  reveal  to  him  whatever  discovery 
he  could  make  relative  to  the  Count  di  Mi- 
randini's  retreat,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
countess;  and  the  directions  of  Rovenza 
for  him  to  favour  the  Count  de  Weilburgh's 
designs  added  double  interest  and  alacrity 
to  his  proceedings.  By  this  means  Ro- 
Venza  became  as  well  informed  of  every 
thing  relative  to  the  Mirandinis  as  was  the 
Count  Herman  himself,  who,  however,  was 
at  this  time  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real 
character  of  the  marchese,  or  that  he  was 
secretly  facilitating  his  designs  upon  the 
Count  di  Mirandini.  The  agent,  who  was 
thus  doubly  employed,  was  too  adroit  in 
his  trade  to  suffer  the  least  incident,  by  a 
keen  observation  of  which  he  could  hope  to 
serve  his  employers,  to  eseape  him  ;  and 
therefore,  as  he  was  ever  on  the  watch^  he 
encountered  the  rustic  messengrer  whom  the 
Count  di  Mirandini  had  sent  from  the  cot- 
tage where  he  had  at  first  taken  refuge,, 
with  the  letter  appointing  his  lady  to  meet 
him  in  the  Milanese. 

By  the  trick  of  aftecting  to  be  a  fellow- 
countryman  of  the  young  peasant's,  he 
easily  persuaded  the  latter  to  entrust  hira 
with  the  letter  which  he  had  to  deliver  to 
the  countess,  solemnly  promising  to  have 
it  much  earlier  presented  to  her  than  a 
stranger  could  ;  and  thus  imposing  upoa 
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the  simple  young  man,  who,  however,  was 
not  destitute  of  a  tolerable  share  of  natural 
good  sense,  although  so  ignorant  of  the 
arts  of  habitual  desi^\ners,  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  letter.  Under  pretence  of  ini- 
mediatcilj  conveying  it  to  the  countess,  he 
left  the  peasant  at  the  little  inn  where 
they  had  been  regaling  themselves,  and  has- 
tened to  another,  where  he  opened  the  letter, 
copied  the  contents  verbatim,  and,  artfully 
reclosingit,  speedily  delivered  it  at  the  villa. 
In  a  short  time  he  was  ordered  into  the 
presence  of  the  countess,  who,  mistaking 
him  for  the  messenger  really  employed  hy 
the  count  her  husband,  ^sked  him  several 
questions  relative  to  her  lord,  which  the 
man,  froBi  the  knowledge  he  had  gleaned 
of  the  count's  situation  from  the  peasant, 
was  enabled  to  answer  in  rather  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  ;  after  which  that  amiable 
woman  confided  to  his  care  her  answer, 
and  rewarded  him  for  the  intelligence  he 
had  brought  in  the  most  munificent  man- 
ner. This  cunning  agent  of  Itovenza  then 
departed,  with  all  the  internal  satisfaction 
which  his  success  excited  in  his  mind,  and 
instantly  set  about  taking  an  exact  copy  of 
the  countess's  letter,  which,  with  his  usual 
dexterity,  he  soon  sealed  again,  and  flew  to 
deliver  to  the  peasant,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  give  the  young  man  half  the  con- 
tents of  the  purse  piesented  to  him  by  the 
lady,  but  which  he  certainly  would  not 
have  d<mp,  had  he  not  apprehended  that, 
should  the  peasant  return  without  receiving 
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any  remuneration  for  the  trouble  of  his 
journey,  the  count  might  be  led  to  suspect 
that  some  imposition  had  been  practised, 
and  by  his  consequent  enquiries  learn  suf- 
ficient to  discover  the  truth.  In  order  also 
to  prevent  this  result  from  occurring,  he 
cautioned  the  peasant  not  to  inform  the 
count  that  he  had  not  personally  delivered 
the  letter  ;  and  after  twice  repeating  to  him  , 
the  conversation  which  had  taken  place  \ 
between  the  countess  and  himself,  and  mi- 
nutely describing  her  person  to  him,  he 
saw  the  credulous  rustic  set  out  upon  his 
return  to  the  Milanese.  He  then  proceeded 
to  give  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza  an  ac- 
count of  the  success  of  this  well-managed 
trick,  and  deliver  to  him  the  copies  of  the 
letters.  The  discovery  of  Mirandini's  re- 
treat, and  the  intention  of  the  countess  to 
join  him  as  soon  as  possible,  was  more 
highly  gratifying  to  hiui  than  he  chose  to 
acknowledge  at  the  moment.  lie^  how- 
ever, most  liberally  rewarded  his  cunning 
agent,  and  promised  to  take  him  into  his 
service  at  no  distant  period,  and  then  in- 
structed him  to  wait  on  the  Count  de 
Weilburgh,  and  to  give  him  the  copies  cf 
the  letters,  after  explaining  to  him  the  suc- 
cessful manoeuvre  by  which  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  them;  strictly  cautioning  him, 
however,  to  still  conceal  from  the  count 
the  active  interest  which  he  himself  took 
in  the  aifair. 

The  obsequious  agent.  Who  was  no  other 
than   Fabricio,    rigidly   adhered   to  tiiese 
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instructions^  and  had  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  Count  de  Weilburgh  that 
he  had  acted  in  this  manner  merely  to  serve 
him. 

Herman  de  Weilburgh  lost  not  a  moment 
ere  he   resolved   to    make    the    meditated 
journey  of  the  countess  the  means    of  get- 
ting her  into  his  power^  and  which  design, 
by  a  strange    coincidence  of  circumstances 
favourable  to  his  wishes,   he  was  at  length 
enabled   to  accomplish.     He   had  already 
succeeded  in  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  one 
of  her  male  domestics;  and  this  man  gave 
him  all  the   treacherous  assistance  *whicli 
he  required,  whiUft  the  chance  which  gave 
him    an   opportunity    of    purchasing    the 
lonely  villa  on  the  banks  of  Secchia,  in  <hc 
Modonese,   furnished    him    with  the  most 
secure  method  of  effecting  the  detention  of 
the  unfortunate  countess   and  her   attenxl- 
ants,  in  the  manner  already  stated  by  that 
lady   herself.     Could    the    passion    which 
Herman  certainly  felt  for  the  countess  be 
urged  in   some    slight  extenuation   of  the 
violence  of  his  proceedings,  it  might  be 
pleaded  that  he  really   loved    her   with  a 
degree  of  constant  tenderness  which  he  had 
never    manifested  towards    any   other  wo- 
man ;  but  still  there  was  that  cruelty    and 
perfidious  art  in  his  conduct  which  proved 
him  to  be  a  man  of  an  unfeeling  heart  and 
abandoned   principles,  and   therefore  ren- 
dered him  an   object  of  hatred  and  abhor- 
rence to  the  cou\itess,  whom,   however/  he 
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bad  resolved  to  compel  to  give  him  legal 
claims  to  her  respect  and  obedience. 

To  such  a  mail  the  determination  of  re- 
moving the  Count  di  Mirandini  from  the 
world  was  not  long  a  subject  of  uneasi- 
ness;  and  he  planned  tbe  murder  of  this 
nobleman  with  emotions  ^vhich  partook 
more  of  the  exultation  of  anticipated  sue- 
cess  than  compunction  and  horror.  Tlie 
deluded  domestic^  whom  he  had  so  suc- 
cessfully seduced  into  betraying  the  coun- 
tess into  his  power,  was  doubly  criminal 
in  having  also  consented  to  aid  his  yle 
employer  in  tbe  destruction  of  his  lord  ; 
and  chiefly  for  this  purpose  he  was  dis- 
patched into  the  Milanese^  with  a  fabri- 
cated account  of  the  death  of  the  countess 
and  her  women,  together  witli  the  infimt 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Udinas;  aiid 
with  the  still  more  horrible  instructions  to 
assassinate  his  fnaster^  when  his  grief  at 
this  cruel  intelligence  should  incapacitate 
him  from  paying  a  proper  regard  to  his 
own  safety.  This  detestable  plan  was, 
however,  entirely  frustrated  by  the  coun- 
ter-plots of  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza.  The 
moment  the  latter  had  read  the  copies  of 
the  Count  and  Countess  di  Mirandini's  let- 
ters, he  began  to  reflect  in  what  manner  he 
could  best  take  advantage  of  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  these  epistles  furnished 
him.  It  was  now  in  his  power  to  discover 
to  the  state  inquisition  where  Mirandini 
secreted  himself;  button  consideration,  he 
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thought  that  could  he  procure  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  count  in  the  stcluded  spot  in 
which   he   was  concealed^  the  latter  alter- 
native would  be  far  preferable^  as  he  was 
now  not    wholly    without  a    drcad^     that, 
should    Di  Mirandini  be  throwii  into  the 
power  of  the  inquisition,   some    discovery 
might  take  place  that  would  provv 
ous  to  himself,      lie  knew   that  h.* 
hint  his  wishes  on  this  subject  to  F^; 
w^ould  be  sufficient^    as  he  always  gave 
man  too  much  reason  to  be  satisiied  wit 
remuneration  of  services,  to   fear    any    ; 
jection.     The  marchese's  usual  penetr 
was  not  deficient  in  this  instance;  fo 
sooner   did   Fabricio  comprehend  that  the 
death  of  Mirandini  would    be  pieasini*:f  to 
his    vile    employer,  than   he    sigiuficd   %.U 
eager  alacrity   to  undertake  the  execu  igu 
of  the  horrid    deed.     This    ready  acqu  :, 
cencc,  so  acceptable  to  Rovenza,  now  en- 
couraged him  to  add  a  farther  intimation, 
that  should  any  child  be  found  along  v/ii;h 
the  Count  di  Mirandini,  it  would  bt^^^^t- 
tcr  to  dispatch  it  also,  than  suffer  it  1: 
among    strangers,     unknown    and    a 
tected.     Fabricio,  vile  as    he  was,  y 
at  this    implied    command.     He   war 
privy  to  the  dreadful  crimes  which  * 
Lad  committed  against  the  ruineii 
Udina  ;  but  he  knew  that  the  ch 
the  Count  di  Mirandini  had  iii  '■.■I 
panionofhis  flight  was  the  s/; 
di  Udina,  and  in  one  morrjeat 
artful  mind  comprehenrlcd, 
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sure,  the  cruel  treachery  of  the  marchese. 
That  he  had  penetrated  thus  far,  however, 
lie  carefully  concealed  ;  and,  instantly  re- 
covering his  usual  manner,  he  howed  obe- 
dience to  the  intimation^  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days^  set  out,  well  provided  for 
the  horrible  occasion.  An  accident,  how- 
ever, most  providentially  occurred  to  retard 
him  on  his  journey. 

A  few  miles  from  Scsto,  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  was  so  severely  hurt,  that  be 
was  confined  above  a  fortnight  with  the 
dreadful  bruises  he  had  received.'  The 
solitude  and  regulated  regimen  to  which 
he  was  now  compelled,  produced,  for  a 
short  interval,  some  salutary  impression 
upon  his  usually  callous  heart  ;  and  he  oft- 
times  mentally  resolved  not  to  attempt  the 
lives  of  the  Count  di  Mirandini  and  the 
young  Udina  :  but,  alas  !  this  was  but  the 
transient  influences  of  the  whisper  of  con- 
science heard  on  the  pillow  of  illness ;  and 
with  his  recovery  all  his  scruples  vanished, 
and  he  pursued  his  journey  with  as  little 
hesitation  and  remorse  as  he  had  commenced 
it.  Again  the  hand  of  Providence  defeated 
his  design,  and  converted  the  criminal  in- 
tention against  the  innocent  into  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  guilty. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  little  hamlet,  at 
no  great  distance  from  which  stood  the 
cottage  in  which  the  Count  di  Mirandini 
and  his  young  charge  had  been  so  hospita- 
bly sheltered,  fatigue  induced  him  to  re- 
main there  to  rest  all  the  night;  and  it  was 
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at  day-break  on  the  following  morning 
that  the  count  with  Orazio  di  Udina 
departed  for  Switzerland.  Thus^  at  the 
very  crisis  of  imminent  danger,  the  good 
count  escaped  certain  destruction. 

Fabricio,  obliged  to  wait  till  the  even- 
ing before  he  durst  make  the  intended  at- 
tack, employed  all  the  day  in  learning 
every  particular  with  which  the  rustics 
could  furnish  him,  relative  to  the  stranger 
and  his  supposed  child,  who  lodged  at  the 
cottage  of  old  Paulo,  the  neat-herd,  and 
beard,  with  diabolic  satisfaction,  of  the 
melancholy  and  distracted  rambles  of  the 
count  among  the  rocks  and  cavercs. 

As  soon  as  the  evening  mists  crept  along 
the  deep-wooded  glens,  Fabricio  stole 
forth,  and,  by  the  uncertain  light  of  an 
early  moon,  proceeded  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  His  search  was  not  long  ap- 
parently unsuccessful,  as  he  soon  beheld  a 
figure  much  resembling  the  description 
v^hich  Rovenza  had  given  him  of  the 
Count  di  Mirandini,  emerge  slowly  from 
between  the  rugged  clifl's.  The  stranger 
was  seemingly  engaged  in  examining  the 
outside  of  a  pocket-book  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  was  so  intent  in  his  observa- 
tion, that  he  heard  not  the  stealing  foot- 
step of  Fabricio,  as  he  quickly  glided  after 
him,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  The 
stranger  then  turned,  and  endeavoured  to 
defend  himself;  but,  being  totally  un- 
armed, he  could  not  long  oppose  his  assail- 
ant;  and  at  lengthy  after  a  violent  struggle, 
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fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  Fabricio^  who  im- 
mediately threw  the  body  headlong  down 
into  the  precipitous  mouth  of  the  cave. 
At  this  moment  the  finger  of  just  fate  con- 
ducted the  treacherous  servant  of  the 
Count  di  Mirandini  to  the  spot.  With  a 
design  similar  to  Fabricio's  he  was  loiter- 
ing among  the  rocks  to  surprise  and  assassi- 
nate his  lord^  after  having  affected  to 
depart  on  his  return  homeward  on  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

Fabricio,  who  saw  in  this  man  only  the 
discoverer  of  his  own  guilty  and  instantane- 
ously determining  to  silence  such  an  evi- 
dence of  his  crime,  flew  upon  him  with  all 
the  force  and  violence  of  despair^  and  soon 
killed  him  without  receiving  a  single 
wound  in  return.  The  moment  that  this 
miserable  being  fell,  Fabricio  fled  from 
the  cliff's  with  all  possible  expedition,  and 
taking  a  contrary  direction  from  the  ham- 
let;, reached  a  retired  hut  where  he  had 
purpos€ly  left  a  disguise  which  he  imme- 
diately assumed,  and  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  precaution  to  Venice,  which  he 
reached  in  safety.  Really  believing 
that  the  stranger  he  had  murdered  was 
the  Count  di  Mirandini,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  assure  the  marchese  so;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  could  not  find  any  op- 
portunity of  terminating  the  existence  of 
the  young  Udina,  who,  he  had  been  in- 
fornjed,  was  always  too  well  taken  care  of 
by  the   cottager's  wife,  for  him  to  hope  to 
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find  any  opportunity,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
gentj  of  sending  hiin  into  the  other  world. 
Fabricio,  however^  very  artfully  represent- 
ed that  as  the  Count  di  Mirandini  was 
wholly  unknown  in  the  cottage^  and  as  the 
child  had  passed  as  his  own  son^  nobody 
might  ever  be  able  to  discover  who  he  really 
was^  and  that  till  he  could  be  removed 
with  safety,  it  would  be  best  to  suffer  him 
to  continue  some  time  unsought  for  where 
he  was. 

The  marchese  was  certainly  aware  that 
these  representations  were  just,  and  there- 
fore acceded  to  this  advice,  while  he 
bestowed  upon  Fabricio  the  promised  re- 
ward, and  actually  took  him  into  his  house- 
hold in  a  subordinate  station  ;  from  which, 
however,  he  was. soon  ra::  ^  *^  the  distin- 
guished post  of oKoivenza's^ principal  valet 
And,  indeed,  the  marchese  was  now  so 
circumstanced  as  to  require  all  the  aid 
which  an  artful  and  facile  domestic  so 
well  knows  how  to  give. 

The  wretched  Costanzahad  now  finished 
his  earthly  career  in  the  awful  prison  of 
St.  Mark;  and  the  beauteous  Veronica 
still  laboured  under  all  the  horrors  of  con- 
firmed mental  derangement.  Thus  after 
having  committed  so  many  diabolic 
crimes  to  gratify  his  malicious  and  unjust 
hatred  of  the  Udina  family,  and  to  indulge 
his  guilty  passion  for  the  lovely  sister  of  his 
-wife,  Rovenza  found  himself  disappointed 
in  the  ardently  hoped  for  reward  of  his 
Cfimes — the  possession  of  Veronica.  His 
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passion  for  this  beautiful  unfortunate 
became  daily  more  violent,  and  he  watched 
the  melancholy  effects  of  her  derangement 
with  an  intense  anxiety  which  so  far  absorb- 
ed every  other  feeling,  that  at  length  hh 
senses  began  to  yield  at  intervals  to  the  im- 
pression, which  the  constant  contemplation 
of  her  madness  made  on  his  mind.  He  was 
not,  however,  so  much  affected  by  this 
sympathetic  delirium  as  to  relinquish  the 
pursuit  of  his  designs ;  and  imagining  that 
were  she  removed  to  some  solitary  habita- 
tion^ where  local  objects  could  not  impress 
her  imagination  with  those  undefined  but 
powerful  recollections,  which  he  believed 
contributed  to  fix  and  increase  her  com- 
plaint,  there  still  existed  a  probability  of 
her  recover'^  l^r  so(,n  ve&olved  to  have 
her  privatelj^'i'cotiveyt^d  to-  the  Castle  of 
Torcello,  and  likewise  to  contrive  his  plan 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  his  lady 
and  the  domestics  of  the  villa  believe  that 
the  lovely  maniac  had  strayed  from  her 
apartment^  and  had  drowned  herself  in  the 
Brenta. 

Had  this  artful  device  been  left  wholly 
to  the  management  of  Fabricio  it  would  in 
all  probability  have  succeeded ;  but  the 
Kiarchese,  fearful  that  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstance might  betray  the  active  agency 
of  his  favorite  valet,  and  by  this  means  lead 
to  a  suspicion,  or  total  discovery  of  the 
whole  business,  would  not  permit  Fabricio 
to  go  himself  at  midnight  to  the  chamber 
pf  Veronica^    and   bear  her   to  the   boat 
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^\hich  was  to  convey  her  across  (be  Brenta. 
His  emissary  was  therefore  obliged  to  hire 
a  subordinate  on  whom  he  eould  well 
depend^  to  execute  this  part  of  the  plot; 
but  the  benignant  willof  providence  defeat- 
ed this  most  cruel  project.  The  man  who 
was  employed  upon  this  occasion  wore^  as 
is  usual  with  beings  of  his  vile  profession, 
a  poisoned  stihtto^  which,  as  he  stole  to 
the  apartment  of  Veronica,  he  hastily 
placed  in  his  vest^  and  in  stooping  forward 
to  raise  her  from  the  bed,  on  which  she 
then  lay  in  a  state  of  composed  apathy,  it 
fell  from  his  bosom,  and  in  the  effort  he 
made  to  recover  it,  his  foot  became  entang- 
led in  one  of  the  valence  ornaments,  and  he 
instantly  fell  in  such  a  position  thai  ins 
stiletto,  now  firmly  grasped  in  his  hand;, 
pierced  the  lovely  neck  of  Veronica,  and 
immediately  deprived  her  of  life. 

Really  shocked  by  the  accident,  and 
fearful  of  the  consequences  of  his  awk- 
wardness, the  man  immediately  fled  from 
the  apartfnent,  and  as  effectual  care  had 
been  taken  that  no  person  should  be  in  the 
way  to  impede  his  return  to  the  boat  with 
the  lovely  victim,  whom,  it  was  not  doubt- 
ed, he  could  carry  off  with  ease,  he  found 
no  obstacle  to  stop  his  flight,  and  actually 
escaped  in  safety,  not  daring  again  to  meet 
Fabricio,  or  confess  to  him  the  accidental 
failure  of  the  stratagem. 

Meanwhile    Fabricio,    surprised    at  the 
delay   of  the    man,     finding    his    patience 
entirely  exhausted,  proceeded  to  the  cham- 
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b^r  of  Veronica^  where  he  soon  discovered 
the  inanimate  form  of  the  lovely  woman 
weltering  in  her  blood.  Aghast  at  a  sight 
which  threatened  his  own  destruction  from 
the  disappointed  frenzy  oftlie  marchese, 
he  was  almost  on  the  point  of  following  the 
example  of  the  unintentional  assassin^  of 
endeavouring  by  flight  to  save  himself 
from  the  vengeful  anger  of  his  lord  ;  but 
a  moment's  recollection  evinced  to  him  that 
he  was  too  deeply  entrusted  and  valued  by 
Rovenza  to  have  much  cause  for  alarm; 
and  therefore  r^sol  ved  to  stay  and  attempt  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  unfortunate  affair  as  well 
as  he  could .  The  manner  in  which  Rovenza 
received  this  awful  disappointment  of  his 
guiiiy  love  has  already  been  described  by 
the  Signora  della  Albina.  For  some  time 
be  was  subject  to  the  most  severe  of  mala- 
dies, and  in  his  frantic  ravings  but  too 
clearly  revealed  the  excess  of  that  passion 
with  "which  Veronica  had  inspired  him  ; 
while  many  of  his  expressions  gave  fearful 
intimation  of  the  commission  of  those 
crimes  that  he  had  practised  against  Cos- 
tanza  di  Udina.  By  the  care  of  Fabricio, 
however,  the  attendants  were  kept  too 
much  occupied  to  pay  attention  to  the  rav- 
ings of  their  lord  ;  while  the  physicians,  if 
they  had  any  suspicion  of  the  truth,  chose 
rather  to  attribute  his  expressions  to  the 
impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the 
misfortunes  of  his  relations,  than  to  hint 
their  comprehension  of  circumstances,  their 
knowledge  of  which    could  only  involve 
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themselves  in  trouble  and  danger.  The 
wild  language  of  the  marchese  was^  how- 
ever^  but  too  dreadfully  impressive  to  the 
grief  and  horror-stricken  heart  of  his  ami- 
able lady,  who,  although  she  certainly  did 
not  conceive  the  full  extent  of  her  lord's 
crimes,  still  found  food  sufficient  for  the 
most  alarming  and  dreadful  conjectures. 
These  conjectures  relative  to  the  fate  of 
Costanzadi  Udina,  added  to  the  knowledge 
of  Rovenza's  unfortunate  passion  for  her 
lister,  casued  the  marchesa  to  recoil  from 
the  idea  of  ever  more  residing  with  her 
lord ;  and,  as  has  been  before  related, 
she  left  no  rational  effort  untried  to  induce 
him  to  consent  to  a  separation:  but  the 
marchese,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
absolutely  refused  his  assent  to  a  procedure 
so  truly  calculated  to  excite  surprise  and 
enquiry  in  the  world.  However,  he  soon 
after  set  out  on  an  excursion  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  and  tlius  his  lady  was 
relieved  from  his  society  for  a  time.  Dur- 
ing this  absence  he  visited  the  Milanese, 
and  even  made  personal  enquiries  relative 
to  the  young  Orazio  di  Udina  among  the 
, rustics  of  the  hamlet  near  the  cottage  in 
which  the  Count  di  Miraiidini  had  resided 
with  the  child:  but  he  could  obtain  no 
further  intelligence  than  that  which  he 
had  already  received,  namely,  that  the 
stranger  at  the  cottage  had  quilted  it  with 
his  son  early  one  morning ;  and  as  the  for- 
mer was  soon  afterwards  found  muidered  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern  of  the  cottage, 
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and  the  latfer  bad  never  afterwards  been 
seen,  it  was  generally  supposed  tliat  tbe 
child  bad  likewise  perisbed. 

Thus   Jii.din.o'  \i  inY|)0^sible  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory    inteili^eiu  e     on    this     subject 
from  tbe  cotlag'ers^  the  niarcbese  proceeded 
to  tbe  Piiory  of  San  Ambrose,  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  which  he  knew  the  reojains   of  tbe 
strai^ger    bad   been    iaid,    as  those   of  the 
count.      OiJ  beir^g"  introduced  to  tbe  prior,, 
he  luade  tbe  incst  particuhir  enquiries  re- 
specting the  yo^un^'.:  Uuina,  but  was   here 
e q u a  1  (y  u d  •  u (  c es s f n  1   in   l': ai ri i i) g  aii y  i n f o r- 
Biation  which  -night  direct  bis  search  after 
tbe    child.      He     licveiibeless     took     care 
bef(  re    he    departed^    to    ii. teres!    highly 
beib  tbe   prior  nud  tbe  coraomnity  on  the 
sul)ject,  and^  by  the  splendor  of  his    gifts, 
to  the  shrine  of  their  patron  sair.t^   ensured, 
to   himself  their  utiiiost  respect;  and    re- 
ceived tbe  most   solemn  promises  that  they 
would    iiiireiiiittifigly    exert  themselves    to. 
discover    the     real      fute     of    tbe     child. 
licaving    the    prior    and    the    brotherhood 
deeply    impressed    with    tbe    idea    of    bis 
extraordinary  f'^ciy  ajid  humanity,  th:^  mar- 
chese  proceeded  on   his  tour,  ar^d  at  Turin. 
•was  joioed   by  bis   faithful.  Fabricio,  who 
durst    not  attend  him  in   his   excursion  on 
th<^  hanks  of  Lago  Mago  iore  le^t  be  should 
t:b«  re   recotiuizecl  as  the  murderer  of  the 
€(Mint  di  Mirandiui. 

ilovenZra,  now  aided  by  the  advice  and: 
g^sistanee  of  this  vile  coadjutor^  b(gin  to 
^Qim<Sex  ifl  what  mamicr  ke  could   bc&t^ 
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proceed  in  order  to  remove  the  infant 
daughter  of  Udina  from  the  Countess  di 
Mirandini,  who,  he  knew,  was  still  held  a 
prisoner  by  Herman  de  Weilhurgh  in  the 
Modenese.  After  many  plans  projected 
and  refused,  he  at  length  determined  to 
travel  into  the  Modenese,  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  the  Count  de  Weil  burgh,  and^ 
after  promising  not  to  interfere  in  his  de- 
tention of  the  Countess  di  Mirandini,  riaiiii 
the  infant  Veronica.  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolve,  he  proceeded  into  the  Modenese,. 
and  wrote  to  Herman  de  Weilburgh  re- 
questing him  to  meet  him  at  a  small  village 
about  a  league  distant  from  the  villa. 

The  count  readily  attended  him;  but 
was  by  no  means  pleased  when  he  discovered 
that  Rovenza  was  perfectly  acquaiiited 
with  liis  ur.just  detention  of  the  Cousitess 
di  Mirandini.  Herman  de  Weilburgh 
had,  however,  sufficient  penetration  to 
perceive  that  the  marchese^  in  requiring 
the  infant  V^eronica  to  be  delivered  into 
his  hands,  was  not  actuated  by  humanity, 
and  that  some  deep,  secret  motive  of  self- 
interest  had  induced  him  to  urge  (his  re- 
qu  st.  In  consequence  of  this  observation 
he  secretly  determined  not  to  yield  up  the 
child  to  the  marchese,  but  to  retain  it  as 
a  check  which  might  prevent  Rovenza 
from  any  future  inleiTerence  respecting 
the  countess,  for  he  could  not  pre\ail  upon 
himself  to  c<'nsider  the  marchese's  promise 
of  secrecy  and  indifterence  as  likely  to 
prove   very   obligatory    when    he    should 
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hn\€     obtained     the     object    wbicli     had 
indiK'ed    him    to  give  sucii  unasked  for  as- 
surances.     Pleadings*    therefore^    the    im- 
praiticability  of  removing  the   child   from 
the  tounte^s^  without  being  able  to  inform 
her  to  whose  tare  be   had   consig»>ed    her, 
and   obliquely  hinting   his   own   j^uspicions 
that   some   secret   view    had    impelled    the 
marchese   to  require  the  chiid^  he  seriously 
excused   himself  from  compljii  g.    hut   st 
the   same   time,    gave    the    uiost    vehement 
promise  to  take  every  possible  care  of  the 
little    Veronicn^     and    to    resign     her    the 
moment    that   the    Countess  di    Mirandmi 
should  consent  to  become  his  wife. 

After   many    unavailing  arguments,   the 
marchese  was  compelled  to  acquiesce,  and 
in   order  to  hold  iJe.Weilburgh  to  bis  en- 
gagements_,  gave  him  assurances  of  inviola- 
ble  friendship,  and  even  offered  to  favour 
bis  views  relative  to  the  courttesSj  declaring 
at    the    same   tirne    that  nothing  could   he 
more  just  than  to  compel   her   to  a  union 
evQiTy  v\ay  so  calculated  to  ensure  her  hap- 
piness.     This    mutual    leairue   of   art   and 
interest  being  concluded,    and    a   plan    of 
occasional  correspondence  settled  between 
them,  the  marchese  and  the  Count  de  Weil- 
burgh   separated,    the    one   to   pursue    his 
tour,  and  the  other  to   return  to  the  villa, 
Rovenza   now    feeling  himself  in   some 
degree  secure  of  being  master  of  the  desti- 
nies   of     these    hapless     orphans,     should 
Orazio    ever   be   found,   or  ct  least  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  little  Veronica, 
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pknned    bis   scheme  or  removing  his  own 
children    ff<mi    beneath    the  protection    of 
their  amiable  mother,  with  the  design  of 
placing    theci    in    such    situations   where 
they    should    receive  an    education    better 
suited  to  bis  future  projects  for  their  ag- 
graridizcment,    than  he  believed  thej  could 
receive  from  the  marchesa,  or  the  instructors 
selected  by  ber^  whose  mild  and  unassum- 
ing virtues  he  did  not  wish  them  to  imbibe, 
lest  their  want  of  an»bitious  pride   should 
render  them  averse  to  ary  interested  union 
which  be  should  wish  them  t  >  form.    How 
far    this    ill-judged    plan    succeeded    the 
sequel  will  prove:   it  has,  however,  already 
been  seen  that  the  caracters   of  both    Leo- 
nardo and  Ottavania  received  no  advantage 
from  such  an  erroneous  system. 

These  projects,  and  the  anticipation  of 
their  execution,  which  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nvarchese,  added  to  the  diversity 
of  scerie  which  his  tour  presented,  certainly 
contributed  to  his  recovering  some  portion 
of  health;  but  his  passion  for  Veronica 
hid  been  too  deeply  indulged  ever  to  be 
erased  from  his  mind,  and  at  times  transient 
fits  of  delirium  but  too  truly  proved  that 
his  imagination,  if  not  his  conscience;  was 
-violently  affected  by  the  recollection  of  the 
past. 

On  his  return  from  his  tour,  and  after 
having  sent  the  young  Leonardo  and  Ot- 
tavania to  the  places  he  had  selected  as 
their  futtire-  residences,  Rovenza  had  no 
Other   concerns    to    call   him  particularly 
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into  action,  and,  for  a  few  months,  he  en- 
deavoured to  establish  his  character  as  a 
mail  of  noble  and  benevolent  jnind,  equally 
piousj  munificent  and  charitable.  In  this 
he  soon  succeeded,  but,  with  his  usual 
policy,  he  did  not  attempt  to  alter  the  man- 
ner which  had  always  distinguished  him, 
and  while  people  lamented  his  personal 
and  apparently  mental  defects,  they  evea 
in  the  same  breath  extolled. his  admirable 
virtues.  By  his  household,  however,  he 
was  rather  revered  than  beloved,  for,  in 
his  private  hours,  he  sometimes  betrayed 
traits  of  character  which  reached  not  the 
eye  of  the  world.  But  to  the  marchesa 
only  was  he  more  fully  known  than  he 
suspected  himself  to  be.  The  anxious 
and  accurate  study  of  his  real  disposition, 
she  had  considcied  as  an  important  duty, 
from  the  moment  when  his  delirious 
ravings  had  suggested  to  her  enhorrored 
miiid  the  possibiliry  ihat  he  had  taken  some 
dreadful  share  in  ihe  fate  of  Udina;  a-id,. 
in  the  trembling  hope  of  finding  her  alarm- 
ing surmises  erroneous,  she  paid  the  most 
rigid  attention  to  his  every  word  and 
action. — It  is  true,  that  during  a  long 
investigati  ai,  she  discovered  nothing  that 
Could  absolutely  authorize  her  to  believe 
hinUo  have  been  guilty  of  those  crimes  which, 
the  la  j^uage,  dictated  by  the  wandering 
iuiaginatH)!  s  of  insanity,  had  led  hgr  to 
fear  he  had  committed;  but  still  she  but 
too  truly  perceived  in  him  some  general 
indications  of  cunsummate  duplicity,  un- 
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feeling  coldness^  and  a  pride  which, 
although  veiled  by  allected  humility^  was 
secretly  predominant  in  his  heart. 

These  observations  undoubtedly  tended 
to  increase  the  mournful  distrust  and  in- 
voluntary dread,  with  which  the  marchese's 
conduct  had  inspired  her  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  above  two  years  after  his  return  from 
his  tour,  that  she  wa^  really  convinced 
that  he  merited  some  of  her  unfavourable 
suspicious.  The  Count  dc  Weilburgh,,  at 
this  period,,  arrived  for  a  short  time  at 
Venice,  and  became  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  Pailazo  di  Rovenza. 

It  was  during  one  of  those  intervals 
when  business  coiupelled  him  to  leave  the 
villa,  where  he  kept  in  concealment  the 
Countess  di  Mirandini.  The  Marchesa  di 
Rovenza  had  frequently  seen  the  count 
while  the  avowed  lover  of  Ilortensia  di  Ber- 
nini while  she  was  o;j  the  visit  with  her 
father  at  PaJua;  and  wa^  acquainted  with 
the  motives  which  had  induce!  the  Count 
di  Bt^rnini  to  break  oft*  the  projected  match  . 
betwe^^n  Herman  and  his  daughter. 

The  unfavourable  accounts  which  the 
marchesa  had  at  that  time  heard  respecting 
the  Co!int  de  Weilburgh,  had  already  im- 
pre  sed  her  wjth  an  ill  opinion  of  him,  and 
hi^  ma;iner^  during  his  visits  to  the  Pallazo 
di  Rovenza,  were  not  calculated  to  remove 
that  opinion  It  is  true,  he  was  perfectly 
well  bred,  and  displayed  many  accomplishi- 
ni'^nts,  but  there  were  half  concealed  traits 
of  lOfiiuotaJity  and  dissipatioa  which   were 
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sometimes  percej)lible  through  the  disguise 
of  his  affected  demeanour,  which  coovinced 
the  marchesa  that  he  was  in  reality  a  very 
worthless  character.     The  close   intimacy 
which  appeared  to  subsist  between  her  lord 
and  the  count  soon  excited  her  surprise  and 
observation  ;  and  it  was  not   long  ere  she 
had    reason   to  believe   that    some    secret 
mystery  had  made  them  form  a  friendship, 
which,   as  she  considered  Rovenza's  usual 
reserve  and  taciturnity,  seemed  to  her  to  be 
so  extraordinary.     Accident  at  length  re- 
vealed to  her  this  suspected  mystery.     The 
Count  de  Weilburgh  was  obliged  to  make  a 
sudden  journey  intoGerraany,  and  he  depart- 
ed from    Venice   in  rather  an  abrupt  man- 
ner.    He  had  been  gone  but   a  fortnight, 
when   one  night  as  she  was  retiring  to  her 
own  apartment,  in  passing  along  the  princi- 
pal corridor,  she  perceived  a   letter  lying 
on  the  floor  :  involuntarily  she  took  it  up, 
and  her  action  was  so  quick  and  instanta- 
Deous,    that  she  was  not  observed  by  the 
female  attendants  who  waited  on  her  to  her 
room.     As    soon   as   she   was    alone,    she 
eagerly  examined  the  cover  of  the  letter, 
aod  found  that  it  was  directed  to  the  mar- 
chese;     For  a  moment  she  hesitated  ere  she 
opened  it,  but  at  length  her  anxiety  to  pe- 
ruse the  epistle  became  so   extreme,  that 
she  could  not  resist  the  temptation.     The 
first  words  informed  her  that  the  letter  was 
written  by  the  Count  de  Weilburgh,  and 
its  whole  contents  overwhelmed   her  with 
the  utmost  terror  and  amazement ;  for  she 
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now  disco\ered  every  thing  relative  to  th« 
situation  of  the  long-supposed  deceased 
Countess  di  Mirandini,  and  that  the  or- 
phan daughter  of  her  sister  was  also  still 
in  existence.  De  Weilburgh  had  written 
in  the  most  unguarded  manner:  he  com- 
plained of  the  unceasing  coldness  of  the 
countess  ;  lamented  the  opposition  she  still 
continued  to  make  t©  his  wishes  ;  spoke  of 
the  fondness  with  which  she  cherished  both 
her  own  little  daughter,  and  the  young 
Veronica,  and  repeated  his  assurance  that 
he  would  deliver  up  the  latter  to  the  mar- 
chese,  as  soon  as  the  countess  became  his 
wife.  He  then  proceeded  to  expatiate  on 
the  plans  he  meditated  to  induce  the  hap- 
less countess  to  yield  to  his  will ;  and 
added,  that  at  all  pvents  she  must  still 
continue  at  the  villa  in  the  Modenese. — 
Although  the  marchesa  could  not  fully 
comprehend  every  part  of  this  epistle,  yet 
she  understood  sufficient  to  explain  to  her 
all  the  misery  and  danger  of  the  countess's 
situation,  and  to  enable  her  to  penetrate, 
in  some  measure,  into  th.e  marchese's  de- 
signs respecting  the  infant  Veronica,  of 
whom  the  count  certainly  spoke  as  of  one 
who  appeared  to  be  an  obstacle  to  some  un- 
known plan  of  Rovenza.  The  allusions 
and  inuendoes  which  Herman  had,  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  himself,  thought  pro- 
per to  make  on  this  subject,  renewed  all 
the  marchesa's  direful  suspicions  of  her 
lord's  having  been  most  cruel  and  trea- 
cherous   to   the   hapless    Costanza;    and. 
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while  the  chill  of  enhorrored  apprehension 
stole  over  her  frame^  she  involuntarily  trem- 
bled at  the  alarming  suggestions  of  her 
mind  respecting  the  but  too  probable  des- 
tiny of  her  infant  niece ;  nor  was  she  now 
without  suspicion  that  the  fate  of  Di  Mi- 
randini,  and  that  of  the  young  Orazio^had 
been  darkly  mysterious. 

When  the  perturbation,  occasioned  by 
her  perusal  of  this  singular  letter,  had,  ia 
some  degree,  subsided,  she  began  to  consi- 
der whether  there  existed  any  possibility  of 
her  being  able  to  save  the  Countess  di  Mi- 
randini  and  the  young  Veronica  from  the 
dangers  which  threatened  both,  and  at 
length  Providence  suggested  to  her  those 
methods  which  eventually  succeeded. 

During  the  absence  of  the  marchese  on 
his  tour,  Guispardo,  the  old  and  faithfully 
attached  domestic  of  the  Count  di  Miran- 
dini,  it  may  be  recollected,  had  travelled 
from  Tuscany  to  Venice,  to  obtain  some 
intelligence  of  his  revered  lord.  This  good 
old  man,  on  applying  to  the  Marchesa  di 
Rovenza,  had  learned  from  her  the  sup- 
posed fate  of  the  family  to  which  he  was 
so  truly  attached  ;  and  after  having  re- 
ceived every  consolation  which  the  sympa- 
thetic pity  and  goodness  of  the  amiable 
marchesa  could  impart,  he  had  returned 
into  Tuscany,  to  linger  out  the  remnant  of 
his  sorrowful  days  in  his  native  village, 
far  from  the  stately  residences  of  his  de- 
ceased lord,  and  which  he  could  not  endure 
to  behold  in  the  possession  of  another,    la 
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the  first  moments  of  reflection,  the  mar- 
chesa  thought  of  this  faithful  being  as  the 
fittest  person  to  be  eiiiplojed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  her  project  to  release  the  countess 
from  the  power  of  De  Weilburgh  ;  but 
when  she  considered  what  a  delay  must 
occur  in  sending  for  Guispardo  from  a 
remote  village  in  Tuscany^  she  turned  her 
thoughts  towards  another  person,  in  whom 
she  was  certain  she  could  safely  confide. — 
This  person  was  the  merchant  Corvino, 
who  so  frequently  afterwards  visited  the 
cottage  of  the  Signora  di  Berlotti,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  the  Signor  Malvezzi. 
That  he  was  really  worthy  of  her  confi- 
dence she  was  well  assured,  and  she  did 
not  long  hesitate  in  determining  to  employ 
him  on  the  occasion.  Her  humane  plan 
thus  adjusted^  it  occurred  to  herthatshould 
the  marchese  miss  the  letter  which  had  re- 
vealed to  her  so  much^  and  discover  it  to 
be  in  her  possession,  disappointment  and 
ruin  must  prove  the  fatal  result;  and 
therefore  she  immediately  perceived  the: 
necessity  of  leaving  it  where  she  had  found 
it,  or  of  dropping  it  near  the  door  of  hi& 
apartment. 

The  apprehension  that  it  might  be  taken 
up,  and  opened  by  any  of  the  domestics  of 
the  pallazo,  for  a  moment  distressed  her, 
but  as  it  was  not  very  probable  that  any 
one  of  the  servants  durst  hazard  such  a 
breach  of  trust  with  a  master^  who  was  so 
severely  particular  in  some  respects,  she  at 
length  stole  from  her  room,  and  left  the 
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letter  exactly  in  the  same  spot  where  she 
had  found  it^  and  returned  to  her  apart- 
ment, where  she  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  night  in  considering  the  safest  methods 
to  be  adopted  for  the  success  of  her  sheme: 
' — in  weeping  the  fate  of  those  dear  la« 
mented  relatives,  whose  loss  had  deprived 
her  for  ever  of  happiness,  and  in  prajing 
for  the  repose  of  the  deceased,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  survivors. 


CHAP.  VI. 

At  breakfast  on  the  following  morning 
the  marchese  first  missed  the  letter  of  the 
Count  de-Weilburgh  ;  and,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, all  the  domestics  were  summoned  to 
his  presence.  After  the  most  strict  enqui- 
ries, a  minute  search  was  commenced,  and 
this  dreaded  letter  was  speedily  recovered. 
Happily  for  the  marchesa,  she  was  not  pre- 
sent during  this  disagreeable  scene.  Un- 
able to  bear  the  presence  of  her  lord  im- 
mediately after  the  discovery  she  had 
made,  she  used  the  plea  of  indisposition  as 
an  excuse  for  confining  herself  entirely  to 
her  own  apartment,  where  he  was  unac- 
customed to  enter.  Indeed,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  his  return  from  his  tour,  he  had 
not  failed  to  observe  that  his  lady  invo- 
luntarily shrunk  from  his  society  and  at- 
tentions, and,  in  making  this  observation, 
his  pride  had  induced  him  to  forbear  every 
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attempt  of  conciliating  her  regard.  Thus 
mutually  acquiescing  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion^ they  seldom  beheld  each  other^  but  in 
the  splendid  saloons  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  company. 

A  few  hours  after  the  recovery  of  his 
letter,  the  marchese  set  oiF,  attended  by 
Fabricioj  to  pass  some  days  at  a  retired 
villa,  where  he  keptayoung  woman,  whom 
he  had,  some  months  back,  seduced  from 
her  parents  ;  and  the  marchesa,  now  well 
assured  that  he  would  not  return  till  the 
appointed  time,  felt  herself  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  pursue  her  plan  respecting  the 
deliverance  of  the  Countess  di  Mirandini 
and  her  own  niece.  The  merchant  Corvino 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  at  the  pallazo 
at  intervals,  in  order  to  receive  benevo- 
lent assistance  for  such  worthy  indigent 
persons  as  he  thought  deserving  the  bounty 
of  the  amiable  marchesa,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  employing  him  on  one  of  these 
charitable  occasions,  he  was  now  summoned 
to  a  private  interview  with  that  lady.  Cor- 
vino, possessing  good  sense,  a  comprehen- 
sive intellect,  and  a  humane  and  generous 
heart,  entered  into  the  marchesa's  views 
with  all  the  zeal  and  alacrity  which  she 
had  expected  him  to  display,  and  under- 
took to  remove  the  countess,  with  the  chil- 
dren and  attendants,  to  any  place  she 
should  appoint  for  their  reception.  The 
marchesa  instantly  fixed  on  the  convent  of 
Santa  Benedicta,  the  lady  superior  of  which 
was  a  relation,  and  the  best  beloved  friend 
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of  her  late  mother,  and  who,  she  well 
knew,  would  receive  and  conceal  the  fugi- 
tives on  her  application  for  the  purpose. 
The  merchant,  liberally  supplied  by  the 
marchesa  with  the  means  of  carrying  the 
plan  into  execution,  now  departed  to  find 
the  persons  whom  he  believed  he  could 
best  depend  upon  as  his  agents  in  this  af- 
fair; and  in  less  than  three  days  they  set 
oft*  for  the  Modenese,  properly  instructed 
how  to  act. 

That  these  people  exerted  themselves 
with  equal  dexterity  and  prudence,  was 
soon  w^ell  evinced  by  the  success  of  the 
little  plot  ;  to  which,  however,  the  fortu- 
nate absence  of  the  Count  de  Weilburgh, 
from  the  villa,  contributed  considerably. 
Most  anxiously  did  the  good  marchesa 
await  the  return  of  these  confidential 
agents  of  Corvino.  As  soon  as  she  learnt 
that  the  countess,  the  children,  and  atten- 
dants, were  all  safe  in  the  convent  of  Santa 
Benedicta,  her  gratitude  to  heaven  was  as 
unbounded  as  sincere  ;  nor  did  she  fail  to 
reward  those  employed  upon  the  occasion, 
in  a  manner  the  most  munificent  and  ge- 
nerous. It  was  not,  however,  the  intention 
of  the  marchesa  that  the  Countess  di  Mi- 
randini  should  continue  long  in  the  convent, 
but  the  events  which  occurred  on  the  dis- 
covery of  her  flight  from  the  villa  of  the 
Count  de  Weilburgh,  made  it  advisable 
that  she  should  not  be  removed  without  the 
utmost  precaution. 

About  a  week  after  the  removal  of  the 
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countess,  the  Count  de  Weilburgli  returned 
to   the    villa.     An    intuitive  presentiment 
of  what  had  occurred  during  his  absence, 
had  induced  him  to  leave  Germany  in  the 
utmost  haste  ;   but  he  arrived   too    late  to 
prevent  the  result  he  dreaded.     His  rage 
and  distraction  on  finding  all  his  prisoners 
fled    was    beyond     description     excessive. 
Every  method   which  his    fertile  imagina- 
tion could  suggest,  to  trace  and  discover 
the   fugitives,    or   who   had   assisted  their 
escape,  being  in  vain,  he  was  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  publication  ojP  a  frauds 
which  his  foresight,   and  dread  of  the  fu- 
ture, had  induced   him  to  commit.      After 
the  supposed  death   of  the  Count  di  Mi- 
randini,  he  had  used  every  argument  which 
art  could  urge  in  order  to  prevail  upon  the 
countess  to  give  him  her  hand  ;   and   find- 
ing, at  length,    that  all  his  entreaties   and 
persuasions  were  unavailing,  he  determined 
on  a  scheme  which  wonld  at  least  put  him 
into  possession  of  the  countess's  hereditary 
estates  in  Tuscany.     He  had   seduced   the 
orphan  daughter  of  a  peasant  who  resided 
within  a  few  leagues  of  the  villa,  and  the 
unhappy  girl,  distracted  by  grief  and   re- 
morse for  the  error   into   which  love  had 
plunged   her,  and   unacquainted   with   the 
rank  of  her  lover,  incessantly  implored  him 
to  marry  her  ;  a  request  which  Weilburgh 
never  absolutely  refused    to  comply  with^ 
as  the  young  woman  was  beautiful,  and 
still  interested  him,   but  continued  to  de- 
ceive her  with  such  evasions  and  delays  as 
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were  bestxalculstcd  to  render  lier  less  mi- 
serable by  inspiring  her  with  hope.  In 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  now  found  him- 
self bj  the  resolute  rejection  of  the  Coun- 
tess di  Mirandini,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
marry  this  girl  privately,  under  the  name 
of  the  countess,  and  by  being  thus  enabled 
to  bring  legal  testimonies  of  an  apparent 
union  with  the  latter,  either  compel  her  to 
become  his  wife  in  reality,  or,  by  confining 
her  for  life,  hold  unmolested  possession  of 
her  property.  As  to  the  unfortunate  young 
woman  whom  he  was  thus  imposing  upon, 
he  entertained  no  apprehensions,  as  he  felt 
convinced  that  he  could  remove  her,  when- 
ever he  should  think  proper,  far  out  of  the 
way,  were  she  likely  to  prove  an  obstacle 
to  his  future  designs.  The  more  he  re- 
flected on  this  plan,  the  more  practicable 
and  pleasing  it  appeared  to  him,  and  he 
soon  resolved  not  to  delay  its  execution. 
In  consequence  of  this  determination,  he 
informed  the  simple  Lauretta  that  he  would 
marry  her,  provided  she  would  assume  a 
nag[ie  which  was  more  suitable  to  such  an 
union,  than  the  rustic  one  she  bore;  and 
would  promise  not  to  make  any  observation 
on,  or  reply  to  any  thing  he  should  say,  in 
the  presence  of  the  priest  who  was  to  unite 
them.  To  account  for  all  this,  he  told  her 
that  he  was  in  rcalit);  a  nobleman,  and  had 
important  reasons  for  not  chusing  that  it 
should  be  known  he  had  married  a  female 
of  a  rank  inferior  to  his  own.  The  affec- 
tionate,   simple,    and   confiding    Lauretta 
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grateful  I V  promised  obedience  fo  his  wishes 
and  instructions. 

A  few  nights  afterwards  she  was  arrav,i^d 
in  a  rich  habit^  aciaptiMl  to  iier  supposed 
rank,  and,  closely  veiled,  conveyed  to  the 
chapel  of  a  convent  not  far  from  the  villa; 
where,  as  the  Countess  di  Mirandini,  she 
became  the  wife  of  her  seducer.  Dc 
Weilburj^h  took  care  to  address  her  several 
times  by  the  name  of  Mirandini,  previous 
to  the  marriage  ceremony  being  performed, 
and  the  timid  Lauretta  unhesitatingly  an- 
swered to  the  appellation.  Thus  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  afterwards  be 
able  to  produce  such  apparently  unques- 
tionable proofs  of  his  union  with  the 
cojiiitcss. 

The  poor  Lauretta,  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  wife  of  the  man 
she  loved,  returned  to  the  cottage,  in  which 
she  resided  with  an  aged  grand-mother, 
whose  faculties  were  too  much  impaired 
by  age  for  her  to  have  discovered  what  was 
passing,  and  again  devoted  herself  to  the 
fulfilment  of  those  filial  tendernesses  and 
duties  which  she  delighted  to  perform. 
Surrounded  with  rustic  plenty,  and  pos- 
sessing from  De  Weilburgh  the  amplest 
njear.s  of  contributing  every  possible  com- 
fort to  the  expiring  days  of  her  grand- 
mother, Lauretta  was  easily  persuaded  not 
to  breathe  the  slightest  hint  oT  her  mar- 
riage till  she  sljould  have  permission  so  to 
do  ;  but  De  Weilburgh's  time  of  depen* 
dcnce  upon  her  prndciice  was  not  of  any 
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long  continuance,  as  the  hapless  girl  died  ia 
less  than  rfiree  months  after,  tins  fraudful 
union,  in  giving  birth  to  the  offspring  of 
her  imprudent  connection,  and  which  pe- 
rished with  its  youthful  mother.  This 
event,  which  was,  in  a  few  days  afterwards, 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  grand-mother, 
entirely  freed  De  Weilburgh  from  all  ap- 
prehensions that  the  imposition  he  had* 
practised  would  ev^r  be  discovered  ;  and 
he  continued  his  proceedings  with  all  the 
boldness  which  is  derived  from  conscious 
security. 

Immediately  on  liis^  discovery  of  the 
flight  of  his  prisoners  from  the  villa,  he 
avowed  this  pretended  union  with  the 
Countess  di  Mirandini,  and  proved  the 
circumstance  at  Florence.  As  De  Weil- 
burgh, from  the  time  of  his  losing  the 
countess,  had  openly  mentioned  her  as  his 
wife,  and  the  aifair  had  become  public/  he 
wrote  to  Rovcnza  the  whole  account,  ve- 
hemently regretting  ihQ  loss  also  of  the 
young  Veronica.  Nothing'  could  exceed 
the  deep,  malicious,  heartfelt  rage  of  the 
marchese  on  this  occasion.  A  thousand 
times  he  execrated  his  own  folly  in  not 
having  devised  some  scheme  to  get  the 
child  into  his  own  power  ;  not  that  he  ab- 
solutely dreaded  retribution  from  the  little 
orphaned  e.\ile,  but  still  a  secret  voice 
seemed  to  whisper  to  his  heart  that  those 
children,  should  they  live,  would  at  some 
future  period  be,  by  some  means,  his  own 
ruin.     To  aid  De  Weilburgh   in  his  re- 
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searches  after  the  Coiintoss  di  MiraDdiui, 
was  now  his  only  alt^^rnative^  and,  dissenx^ 
bling  his  anger,  he  wrote  the  Count  de 
Weilburgh  everj  assurance  of  service  ; 
an  i/ in  fact,  employed  every  possible  me- 
thod of  discovering'  the  fugitives,  but 
without  success.  In  this  affair;  the  usual 
craft  of  Rovcr,za  did  not  fors.ike  hini.  He 
well  knew  tliat,  as  liis  lady  might  soon  be- 
come acquainted  with  tlie  whole  business 
from  public  report^  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  inform  her  of  it,  and  express  the 
utmost  astonishment  on  the  occasion.  De 
Weilburgh  had  written  that  the  countess 
was  his  wife,  and  had  used  a  thousand  ex- 
cuses for  not  delivering  up  Veronica. — - 
This  appeared  mysterious  to  Rovenza.  He 
could  not  believe  that  the  countess,  after 
having  given  him  her  hand  voluntarily, 
would  ever  fly  from  him  ;  but  Rovenza 
was  compelled  to  leave  this  enigma,  which 
was  beyond  his  penetration,  to  be  eluci- 
dated by  time.  To  the  marchesa  he  at 
length  related  that  his  friend  had  written 
him  a  most  extraordinary  confession  res- 
pecting the  Countess  di  Miraodini,  and, 
affecting  to  credit  the  tale  of  her  being 
his  wife,  condemned  her  whole  conduct  as 
highly  culpable^  and  avowed  a  resolution 
of  taking  the  little  Veronica  from  her  pro- 
tection, and  placing  her  in  a  foreign  con- 
vent. Ingenuous  as  the  marchese  alfected. 
to  be  in  this  business,  the  marchesa  was 
too  guarded  to  confide  in  him,  and  there-^ 
fore  heard;  ia  silence  and  apparent  asto- 
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iiislimentj  the  tale  he  related.  From  this 
period  the  marchese  constantly  informed 
the  marchesa  of  all  De  Weilburgh's  pub- 
lic proceedings  in  Tuscany  respecting  the 
countess,  and  thus  she  was  enabled  to  said 
accurate  accounts  of  all  that  occurred  to 
the  convent  of  Santa  Benedicta. 

Convinced,  however,  in  a  very  short 
time,  that  the  Countess  diMirandini  could 
not  openly  appear  in  the  world  without 
subjecting  herself  to  all  the  artful  domi- 
nion of  De  Weil  burgh,  and  perceiving 
from  the  tenor  of  her  letters,  that  a  life  of 
retirement  and  rural  seclusion  "would  be 
the  most  pleasing  to  her  mind,  this  amiable 
woman  determined  to  seek  out  a  residence 
such  as  she  imagined  the  countess  would 
approve,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  her  on 
the  subject. 

The  reply  of  the  countess,  avowing  her 
wish  of  fixing   her   future  residence  close 
to  the  spot  where  her   beloved   Mirandini 
was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered,  ap- 
peared extraordinary  to  the  marchesa,   but 
as   she  possessed  a  mind  capable  of  com- 
prehendiiig  all  the  mournful  tenderness  and    j 
regret  which  had  dictated  such  a  wish,  she  J 
did  not  oppose  it.     The  merchant  Corvino   I 
was  then  employed  to    look   out  for   some  | 
suitable    habitation    on   that   part   of    the   « 
banks  of  the    Lago  Maggiore;   but    as  no  | 
cottage  stood  there  at  that  time,  the  mar-  | 
chesa,  Oii  being  .informed  so,   resolved  to  | 
erect  one  for  the  reception  of  her  protegees,  I 
For  this  purpose  a  careful  superintendant  i 
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was  wanted.  To  summon  the  good  Giiis- 
pardo  from  Tuscany^  and  confide  this  af- 
fair to  him^  seemed  to  the  niarchesa  to  ha 
the  best  plan  she  could  possibly  fix  upon. 
This  faith fuj  domestic  eagerly  obeyed  the 
request  of  tiie  Marchesa  di  Rovenza  to 
see  him  in  Venice.  His  heart  whispered 
to  him  that  he  was  to  receive  some  tidings 
of  a  pleasing  nature,  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  lady  of  his  beloved  and  noble 
master  still  lived,  seemed  to  impart  new 
vigour  to  his  life.  He  fulfilled  the  tasks 
allotted  to  him  with  equal  care,  prudence 
and  fidelity,  and  proved  himself  in  every 
respect  worthy  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

The  removal  of  the  Countess  di  Miraa- 
dini  to  this  cottage  has  already  been  re- 
lated  by  that  lady  herself,  and  it  is  known 
that  her  mysterious  visitant^  tlie  SigriG? 
Malvezzi,  was  no  other  than  the  merchant 
Corvino  :  it  now  remains  to  explain  hovv 
Ursulina,  after  leaving  the  countess^  be- 
came an  inhabitant  of  the  castle  of  Torcello. 
The  man  whom  she  so  hastily  married,  and 
who  had  been  admitted  into  the  cottage  as 
the  wounded  servant  of  a  traveller  who 
liad  been  murdered  among  the  cliffs,  was, 
in  reality  the  assassin  himself.  Incapable 
of  Qight  from  the  wounds  he  had  received 
from  the  traveller,  who  had  made  a  formid- 
able resistance,  this  wretch  had  the  art  to 
claim  assistance  as  an  honest  man,  and  on 
being  so  charitably  admitted  to  shelter  and 
relief,  he  took  advantage  of  the  unsuspici- 
ous goodness  of  the  countess  to  seduce 
hS 
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Ursulina^  who,  however,  was  but  too  railch 
inclined  to  listen  to  any  person  who  thought 
it   worth  his  while  to  amuse  himself  witli 
her    folly.     From  her  he  discovered  that 
the   huiy  was  in  possession  of  some  jewels 
and  other   valuables,    and  he  immediately 
formed  the  design  of  making  himself  master 
of  them.    On  the  night  before  his  intended 
day  of  marriage  with  Ursulina,  he  accord- 
ingly   made    his    attack,    and    entered   the 
room  of  thesignora,  but  so  disguised  in  his 
complexion  and  hair  as  not  to  be  recognised 
by  her.    His  fear  of  detection,  however,  on 
her  awakening,    induced  him  to  attempt  to 
stab  her,  but  he  missed  his  aim,   and  killed 
the  infant  Veronica.     After   this   act,    he 
certainly  would  have  fled  from' the  cottage 
that  moment^  but  while  he  even  aimed  the 
oagger  at  her  bosom,    so  unsuspicious  was 
the  countess  of  v/ho  was  the  robber,  that  in 
jicr    fright,    she   called   on  Ursulina,    and 
himself  by  name,  to  come  and  save  her  from 
the  ruffian.— Her  cries  to  him  for  help  as- 
sured  this   desperado  that    slie   knew  him 
not,  and,    as  he  was  certain  of  receiving  a 
sum  of  money  with  the   foolish  Ursulina, 
he  resolved  ,to  brave  the  result   of  staying 
at  the  cottage ;  and  in  the  morning  appear- 
ed before  the  countess  with  so  much  appa- 
rent   astonishment,    innocence  and  concern 
in  his  looks,  that  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
fell  on  him'. 

He  carried  Ursulina  to  Venice  after  their 
marriage,  and  there  he  soon  deserted  her, 
leaving  her  in  a  house  where  her  principles 


were  so  entirely  corrupted,  that  she  adopted 
a   life  of  cosnpleat   infamy,    'till  age  co^n- 
pelled  her  again  la  havs  recourse  to  servi- 
tude,   in  the  employ   df  the  wretches  who 
followed  the  sfame  occupation  she  had  donf 
It   was    after  an   interval    of  ten    years, 
that  accident   threw    her   into   the  way  of 
Fabricio,  the  Marcliesc  di  Rovcnza's  valet  ; 
and  after  some    conversation,    this  man,  to 
his  extreme  surprise,    discovered  that  slie 
had  lived  in  the  service  of  the  Countess  di 
Mirandini,   and    at  the   very  period    when 
his  master  and  the  Count  de  Weilhurgh  had 
so    unsuccessfully  employed  every   method 
that  could  be   aavised  to  discover  her   re- 
treat.    Much  persuasion  was  not  required 
to  induce  Ursulina  to  reveal  all  she  knew, 
and  in  a  few  hours  tlie   secret  of  the  coiiir'  . 
tess's  residence  on  the   banks  of  the   ]ii'^o( 
Maggiorc,  was  made  known  to  the  Mar- 
cheese  di  Rovenza,   wdio   immediately  had 
an  interview  with  Ursulina.   and  made  her 
fully  relate  every  circumstance  w  ith  w  hich 
he  wished    to  be  acquainted.  Assured  now 
that  the  pojr  little  Veronica  had  long  since 
ceased   to  exist,    he  felt  no  farther  care  on 
that  subject,  and  he  immedialciy  deternjin- 
ed   to    send   io    the  Count  dc  Weilburgl), 
who  was  then  at   one  of  his  estates  in  Gcr- 
many,  an  account  of  the  discovery  he  had 
made  of  the    Countess   di    Mirandini's  re- 
treat. Thinking  that  the  testimony  of  Ursu- 
lina might  be  of  some  service  to  the  count, 
the    marchese   immediately    removed    this 
jjiiserable  being  from  the  infamous  recep- 
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tacle  in  which  he  found  her^  and  placed 
her  under  the  care  of  people  who  were  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  upon  all  her  actions 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Count  de  Weilhurgh. 
This  circuiiistance  occurred  in  VenicCj 
iiboiit  the  period  when  Orazio  di  Udina 
lirst  made  his  appearence  at  the  cottage  of 
tlic  countess,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore. 

Wheu  the  Marcliese  di  Rovenza  had 
sent  oif  proper  messengers  to  the  Count  de 
Weilbnrgh,  heproceedcd^  incognito,  to  the 
Priory  of  San  Ambrose,  to  make  some  en- 
quiries respecting  the  supposed  Sigiiora  di 
Bcrlotti  «ii]d  her  family.  He  was  received 
by  the  Prior  AscoUini,  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  Marchese's  first  visit,  was  one  of  the 
brotherhood  only,  and  soon  discovered  him 
a  mail  exactly  suited  to  his  purpose ;  for 
the  prior  certainly  could  conceal  a  secret 
if  self-icterest  required  hi^n  not  to  divulge 
it.  In  this  case,  he  unfortunately,  though 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  gave  the 
marcbese  some  intelligence  of  the  utmost 
importance — that  is,  he  informed  him  of 
Orazio's  introduction  to  the  cottage  of  ihe 
signora.  The  name  of  Orazio,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Signora  di  Berlotti 
was  represented  to  have  behaved  to  this 
young  man,  instantly  suggested  to  the  mar- 
chese  that  this  unknown  must  really  be  the 
orphan  son  of  Costanza  di  Udina.  Under 
this  conviction,  Rovenza  would  not  have 
hesitated  a  moment  in  contriving  some 
scheme  for  the  assassinationof  this  dreaded 
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object,  had  not  Ascollini*s  assurances,  that 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  Ora- 
zio   was   strongly  connected   with    Angelo 
and  his  friends,   presented  the  hope  of  ac- 
complishing his  destruction  by  safer  means. 
All  that  could  be   done  for  the  present  was 
to  bribe  the  prior  to  his  interest  and  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the 
young  Orazio — accordingly   the-  marchese 
presented  Ascollini  with  such  gifts  as  soon 
rendered    the    latter    favourable     to    his 
wishes;  and    he  accepted   a  commission  so 
agreeable  to  his  inclinations  with  every  de- 
monstration pf  satisfaction.  Rovenza,  how- 
ever,  too  well  penetrated    the  character  of 
the  prior  to  venture  as    yet  to  entrust  him 
too  far;  and  therefore  he  merely  iiiformed 
him,  that  as  he  suspected  that  the  Signora 
di  Berlotti   was  a  lady   who  had  formerly 
been  known  to  him,   and  concerning  whom 
he  felt  a  peculiar  interest,    he  was  desirous 
of  being  made  acquainted  with  every  thing 
relating  to  her,  that  his  suspicions  on   the 
subject   might  either    be  coniirmed  or    re- 
moved.    Ascollini^    truly    vexed    that    he 
was  not  so  much  in  the  confidence   of  the 
signora  as  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  give 
this  splendidly  generous  stranger  every   in- 
telligence he   would  desire  to  receive,  now 
promised  to  be  indefatigable  in  his  obser- 
vation»^  and  to   send  him  the  earliest  infor- 
mation of  every  event  that  occurred  at  the 
cottage.     Assured  that  he  might  in  this  re- 
spect,    depend   upon   the    fidelity   of    the 
prior,   the  marchese    returned  to  Venice, 
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to  awaiftlie  arrival  of  tbc  Count  de  Weil- 
burgh,  and  t;)  project  with  ihe  iniquitous 
agent  of  his  schemes,  how  he  should  pro- 
ceed respecting  Ocazio.  Fabricio,  how- 
ever, could  not  give  any  decisive  advice  on 
this  point,  for  as  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Angelo  Guicciardini, 
and,  like  Ascollini,  was  not  inclined  to 
doubt  the  probability  that  he  raight  indeed 
be  privately  thefrieind  of  this  unfortunate 
orphan,  he  readily  imagined  that  any  attack 
upon  the  life  of  the  young  man  would  be 
attended  with  considerabje  hazard  and  dan- 
ger. He  reminded  his  lord  that  Orazio 
would  not  dare  to  present  himself  in  Venice 
under  his  own  name^  and  if  he  ventured 
thither  under  any  appellation,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  discovering  and  betray- 
ing him  into  the  hands  of  those  powers^  who 
"would  most  rigourosly  inflict  upon  him 
the  penalty  of  his  temerity.  All  this  ap- 
peared highly  probable  :  yet  Rovenza  could 
not  feel  entirely  secure  or  satisfied  but  in 
the  idea  of  Orazio's  death  :  though  how 
ii  accomplish  this  event,  he  could  not  at 
present  decide. 

Whilst  the  marchese  and  his  vile  emis- 
sary were  employed  in  plotting  how  to  add 
another  enormous  crime  to  those  they  had 
already  committed,  and  were  waiting  with 
impatience  the  arrival  of  the  Count  de 
Weilburgh,  the  marchesa  received  the 
anonymous  letter  which  informed  her  that 
the  orphan  son  of  her  sister  still  existed^ 
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and  which  also  entreated  for  him  her  pri- 
vate friendship  and  support. 

Although  the  marchesa  certainly  knew 
not  whom  to  suspect  as  the  writer  of  this 
singular  letter^  yet  she  almost  imagined 
that  the  author  of  it  was  in  some  slight 
degree  acquainted  with  the  d'sp^^sition  of 
the  marchese^  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  so  earnestly  recommending  her  not  to 
reveal  the  secret  to  her  lord^  till  such 
time  as  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  Orazio 
to  bring  forth  such  proofs  of  the  identity 
of  his  birth,  and  the  justice  of  his  claims, 
as  should  leave  the  marchese  without  ex- 
cuse for  opposition.  The  motive  urged 
for  this  intimation  was  the  idea  that  the 
marchese  might  be  disinclined  to  resign  the 
Udina  estates  which  he  had  so  long  held, 
a  supposition  seemingly  founded  on  the  ra- 
tional knowledge  of  the  world,  but  which 
the  marchesa  was  almost  tempted  to  believe 
originated  in^  a  better  acquaintance  with 
Rovenza's  real  character,  than  her  anony- 
mous correspondent  chose  so  soon  to  avow. 
At  all  events,  she  determined  to  follow  the 
J,  advice  it  contained;  and  she  therefore  used 
every  possible  precaution  to  conceal  from 
the  marchese  the  information  she  had. thus 
received. 

The  assurance  that  Orazio  lived,  filled 
her  mind  with  grateful  astonishnient,  as 
she  considered  the  inscrutable  decrees  of 
that  Providence  which  wat«hes  over  the 
orphan  and  friendless ;  yet  still  she  trembled 
at  the  anticipation  of  what  might  be  ihi 
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result  of  his  intended  appeal  io  the  senate 
of  Venice.  It  now  appeared  to  her^  how- 
ever, that  her  lord  could  not  have  had  the 
dreadful  share  she  had  once  been  led  to 
.suspect  he  had  in  the  deatli  of  Udir.a; 
else,  she  supposed,  no  fiiend^  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  proof 
which  Orazio  could  bring  forward  in  evi- 
dence of  his  father's  guiltlessness,  would 
venture  to  address  her  in  his  behalf.  Thus 
freed  from  the  apprehension  Ihat  Orazio's 
appeal  would  involve  her  husband  or  her 
children  in  disgrace  and  danger/  the  ami- 
able marchesa  expected,  with  intense  anxi- 
ety, the  moment  which  was  to  introduce 
her  nephew  to  her  view.  The  loss  of 
wealth,  which  was  threatened  bj  the 
pofsibil  tj  of  Orazio*s  success,  gave  h<?r 
not  one  moment's  uneasiness :  she  regretted 
not  that  splendour  which  could  only  be 
supported  by  injustice:  and  from  the 
observation  which  she  had  made  on  the 
characters  of  both  her  son  and  her  daughter^ 
who  had  now  been  at  home  about  four 
months,  she  had  no  cause  to  repine  at  the 
idea  of  their  being  deprived  of  the  means 
of  supporting  a  species  of  proud  extrava- 
gance ;  to  the  indulgence  of  which  they 
both  seemed  to  be  but  too  much  inclined. 
It  hae  already  been  related,  that  Leonardo 
and  Ottavania  were  habituated  to  consider 
their  amiable  mother  as  an  unimportant 
object,  to  whom  they  owed  neither  atten- 
tion nor  obedience.  That  they  should 
think   thus    had   been    the   aim  of  their 
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fatber*s  plan  for  their  education;  and  theiir 
instrwctors  had  not  failed  to  impress  their 
minds  with  sentiments  conformable  to  the 
wishes  of  their  employer,  whose  foolish 
self-opinion  induced  him  to  forget  that 
they  who  wcvg  early  rendered  unmindful  of 
their  duty  to  one  parent^  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  fulfil  it  to  the  other.  This 
was  the  result  whichj  in  fact,  occurred^  and 
Rovenza  soon  discovered  his  error.  This 
discovery,  however,  by  no  means  inclined 
him  to  relax  his  authority.  He  perceived;, 
almost  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  his 
pallazo,  that  Leonardo  and  Ottavania, 
especially,  \yere  as  ambitious  and  proud  as 
they  could  possibly  be ;  but  these  very 
defects  gave  an  air  of  insolent  independence 
to  their  manner,  which  extremely  mortified 
and  displeased  him,  and  which  he  sooii 
contrived  to  confine  within  some  proper 
limits,  by  an  exertion  of  coldness,  severity, 
and  such  restriction,  as  were  best  calcu- 
lated to  render  it  at  least  the  interest  of 
his  son  and  daughter  to  treat  himself  Y/\i\\ 
every  possible  appearance  of  respect  and  de- 
ference. The  rewardof  this  kind  of  duteous 
attention  and  obedience,  was  a  full  indul- 
g;ence  of  every  whim  and  caprice  which 
they  could  form.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Leonardo  speedily  plunged  into  every 
dissipation  which  Venice  could  privately 
afti)rd,  and  Ottavania  enjoyed  a  latitude 
of  manners,  which  required  all  the  rank 
and  consequence  of  her  father  to  render 
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marcliesa  entreat  and  represent  to  her  lord 
the  ill  consequences  \vhich  must  eventually 
result  from  such  a  system  : — in  vain  did 
she  seek  opportunities  to  inspire  her  ?oh 
with  those  senlimerkts  of  affeetion  and  duty 
toward  herself,  which/  she  hoped  might 
act  as  some  curb  on  his  imprudence^  or 
attempt^  by  amiable  example  and  precepts^ 
to  lead  her  daughter  into  those  paths  ofl 
propriety  and  delicacy,  in  which  she  had 
ever  walked  herself — Leonardo,  immersed 
in  pleasure^  was  scarcel}'  ever  to  be  seen^ 
and  Ottavania  openly  laughed  at  argu- 
ments so  novel  to  her,  averring,  that  as  she 
was  conscious  she  should  never  degrade 
herself  by  any  act  of  criminality,  she  cer- 
tainly should  not  endeavour  to  conform  to 
the  silly  prejudices  which  made  her 
country-women  a  set  of  mere  automatons. 
The  afHicted  marchesa  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  yield  so  unavailing  a  contest^ 
and  still  sought  in  the  society  of  her  valued 
friend,  the  Signora  della  Albina,  that  peace 
and  consolation  which  the  friendship  of  the 
latter  had  invariably  afforded  her.  The 
signora  was,  indeed,  most  deserving  of  the 
esteem  and  confidence  reposed  in  her,  and 
the  nfkarchesa  had  no  reserve  with  that  lady^ 
whoj  as  she  now  always  resided  with  her,  was 
of  course  acquainted  with  every  secret  of 
her  heart.  With  this  amiable  friend 
then,  did  the  marchesa  deeply  bewail  tlie 
errors  of  her  unfortunate  children^  and  to 
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di  Udiiia's  expected  appearaiice  and  in- 
tentions. 

At  length  tlrc  arrival  af  the  Count  de 
Wcilburgh   in    Venice,  and  his  immediate 
visit  at  the  pallazo  di   Rovenza^  drew  the 
attention   of  the  marchesa  and  her  friend 
from   their  own   reflections.     The  evident 
niystery,  the  agit^ation  of  the  looks  of  both 
the  marchesa   and  the   count;  their    liDng 
and  private  conference^  immediatelj^  after 
the  arriv.al  of  the  latter,  suggested  involun- 
tary suspicions  that  all  was  not  right,  and, 
to  her    utter    dismay,    the    marchesa   soon 
learnt,  that  the  count  had  discovered  the 
secret  of  the    retreat   of  the   Countess   di 
Mirandini.     De  Weilburgh,  who,   of  late 
years,    had   been  much   addicted  to  habits 
of  intoxication,   betrayed  in   a  moment  of 
inebriety,  the  information  he  had  obtained 
on   tjiis  subject,  and   also  his   intention  of 
almost  immediately    forcing   the    countess 
from  the  tranquil  seclusion  she  had  so  long 
enjoyed    undisturbed.        Although    much 
shocked  by   this  event,  the  marchesa  was 
truly  grateful  to  Heaven,  for  the  opportu- 
nity thus    afforded  her,   of  informing  the 
countess  of  the  danger  which   threatened 
her;  and  accordingly  she  sent  off  the  raer  -; 
chantCorvino  to  the  cottage.     Happily  for 
the  marchesa,  she  was  at  this  time  ignorant 
that  Orazio  di  Udina  was  at  the  cottage; 
else  the  dread  and  anxiety  which  she  suf- 
fered for  the  countess,  would  ha-ve  been 
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greatly  augmented   by    apprehensions    far 
his  safety. 

Corvino  had  set  ofF  for  the  Milanese  only 
a  few  hours^  when  the  Count  de  Weil- 
burgh  departed  on  the  same  route  ;  and  on 
the  day  following,  the  marchese  left  Venice, 
on  a  pretended  visit  to  a  friend  at  Milan, 
but;,  in  reality,  on  a  very  ditferent  occasion, 
and  which  was  as  follows.  After  many 
secret  conferences  with  Fabricio,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  de  Weilburgh,  on  the 
possibility  of  ridding  himself  of  all  farther 
uneasiness  on  Orazio*s  account,  it  occurred 
to  Rovenza  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
latter  might  be  at  the  cottage  of  the  coun- 
tess, at  the  very  time  when  de  Weilburgh 
should  make  his  attempt  to  carry  off  her- 
self and  her  daughter  ,*  and  should  such  be 
the  case,  it  presented  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  of  depriving  the  young  Udina 
of  life ;  as  he  would  then  be  supposed  to 
have  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  men 
employed  by  the  count.  The  very  first 
idea  of  this  plan  inspired  the  marchese 
with  the  most  malignant  satisfaction^  and 
even  his  agent  acknowledged  the  facility 
and  safety  which  it  presented.  The  only 
obstacle  which  seemed  to  oppose  its  exe- 
cution, was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  any 
person,  who  could  be  depended  upon,  to 
single  out  Orazio,  and  particularly  assail 
his  life.  Rovenza  was  too  cautious  to 
think,  even  for  a  moment,  of  entrusting  de 
Weilburgh  with  the  secret  of  Orazio*s  be- 
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ing  still  in  existence  :  much  less  would  he 
confide  to  him  his  designs  oir  the  life  of 
the  youth.  After  some  hesitation^  he  at 
length  ventured  to  ask,  whether  Fabricio 
himself  would  undertake  the  horrid  deed. 
Fabricio,  although  he  did  not  in  reality 
entertain  any  such  apprehensions,  objected  to 
tiie  possibility  of  his  being  recognized  and 
detected,  as  the  person  who  had  killed  the 
Count  di  Mirandini.  The  marchese,  in 
reply,'  represented  that,  after  such  a  lapse 
of  time,  this  could  not  justly  be  dreaded. 
He  then  promised  a  far  more  brilliant  re- 
ward than  any  by  which  he  had  repaid 
his  former  service,  and  Fabricio  suffer- 
ed his  apparent  feUrs  and  reluctance  to 
be  overcome.  His  consent  to  perpetrate 
this  diabolic  act  being  thus  obtained, 
Rovenza  indulged  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  success,  and  at  the  first 
interview  with  de  Weilburgh,  offered  him 
the  assistance  of  Fabricio ;  in  his  visit  to 
tiie  cottage  of  the  Countess  di  Mirandini, 
an  aid  which  the  count  eagerly  accepted, 
as  he  knew  the  man  to  be  equally  resolute, 
daring,  and  cunning.  \^'hen  their  mode  of 
proceeding  was  fully  arranged,  Fabricio 
set  off,  under  a  pretended  commission  to  a 
friend  of  the  raarchese's  at  Verona,  but  in 
reality  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  count 
at  an  appointed  place,  where  he  was  to 
join  him  in  disguise  ;  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing de  Weilburgh  himself  departed  from 
Venice  for  the  Milanese.  Every  thing 
BOW  seemed  to   promise  the   abominably 
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Rovenza  the  full  completion  of  tins  new 
act  of  enormity:  but  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess was  not  sufficient  to  lull  him  into  such 
a  state  of  security  as  to  make  him  un- 
mindful of  the  means  to  prevent  any  sus- 
picion attaching  to  himself,  and  to  avoid 
all  danger  of  this,  he  determined  on  a 
scheme,  which  to  common  comprehensions 
seem  of  all  others  the  most  likely  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  certain  danger  of  detection  ; 
and  this  was  to  make  a  journey  into  the 
Milanese,  with  the  avowed  design  of  tak- 
ing a  tour  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  day  after  the  Count  de-Weil- 
hurgh  had  quitted  Venice,  Rovenza  set 
off  on  this  excursion.  From  Padua  he 
travelled  with  the  utmost  expedition  to 
Sesto,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was 
well  acquainted.  Here  he  left  his  carriage 
and  retinue,  and,  attended  only  by  two 
servants,  visited  the  Priory  of  San  Ambrose. 
He  was  reeeTved  by  the  Prior  Ascollini 
with  all  the  servile  adulation  which  rank 
and  wealth  command  from  the  interested 
and  designing;  but  what  was  his  inward 
rage  and  disappointment,  when  he  learnt 
that  Orazio  had,  on  the  preceding  day, 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  that  he  had 
been  an  inmate  of  the  priory  above  three 
weeks.  -In  the  first  moments  of  the  sur- 
prise and  involuntary  alarm  which  this 
intelligence  occasioned  him,  he  rather 
■warmly  reproached  Ascollini,  for  not  hav- 
ing written  to  him  information  of  that  cir--^ 
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cumstance.  The  prior,  in  replj^  assured 
him  that  he  would  not  have  failed  to  send 
him  such  information,  could  he  have  sus- 
pected that  the  youth  would  have  made  so 
precipitate  a  retreat.  ''  But/*  added  he, 
''  I  understood  jour  excellenza  was  more 
particularly  anxious  to  hear  somewhat 
respecting  the  Signora  di  Berlotti^  than 
for  any  account  of  this  strange  Orazio; 
and  I  waited  to  gain  some  certain  insight 
into  her  story^  before  I  would  venture  to 
address  you.  I  regret  to  say^  that  I  have 
not,  as  yQiy  been  able  to  discover  any  thing 
of  importance  relative  to  her.  Yet  I  must 
observe^  that  her  imprudent  countenance 
of,  this  mysterious  young  man,  who  is, 
without  doubt,  nothing  better  than  one  of 
the  bandit  associates  to  the  robber  Angelo 
Gu icciardini,  presents  no  very  favourable 
indication  of  her  former  character/'  As- 
coUini  then  proceeded  to  inform  the  mar- 
chese  of  the  Count  Ferbonino's  visit  to  the 
cottage  and  the  piory;  declaring  at  the 
same  time,  that  although  the  signora  hjid 
assured  him  that  this  stranger  was  really 
a  nobleman,  he  could  not  believe  him  to  be 
such,  as  he  would  not  reveal  to  him  his 
name,  and  had  used  so  much  mystery  in  his 
interview  with  Orazio. 

Dreadfully  agitated  by  the  relation  of 
this  circumstance,  which  now  convinced 
him  that  Orazio  had  some  powerful  and 
secret  friends,  who  were  interested  for  him, 
and  to  whom  he  was  undoubtedly  known,  tha 
marchese  could  scarce!  v  command  sufficient 
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conrposure  to  couceal  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind  ;  and  while  he  affected  to  coin- 
cide in  the  opinion  of  the  prioiv,  respecting 
Orazio's  being  one  of  A  ngclo's  companions, 
he  yet  asked  so  many  questions  relative  to 
the  stranger  wlio  luid  visited  him  at  the 
priorjj  that  Ascollini  soon  discovered,  that 
he  felt  more  interested  on  the  young  man's 
account,  than  he  chose  to  confess.  la 
consequence  of  this  observation,  he  at- 
tempted many  apologies  for  his  omission 
in  not  having  written  ;  but  the  marchese 
was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  admit  these 
excuses,  and,  fearing  to  betray  too  much 
displeasure  on  the  occasioj),  he  begged  to 
be  immediately  accommodated  with  an 
apartment  for  the  night,  to  which  he  im- 
mediately retired.  He  passed  the  night 
in  all  the  agitated  incertitude  which  dis- 
appointment and  fear  could  inspire,  and, 
determining  to  entrust  Ascollini  no  further, 
he  departed  at  the  dawn,  after  a  very  cold 
adieu  to  the  disconcerted  prior,  who  now 
bitterly  regretted  his  having  disobliged  so 
munificent  a  patron. 

When  the  marchese  left  the  priory,  it 
was  his  intention  to  return  immediately  to 
Sesto,  but,  as  he  accidentally  took  the  road 
leading  past  the  cottage  of  the  countess, 
he  was  compelled  to  pause  by  the  cries  of 
Lodelli,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
bound  to  a  tree  in  the  garden  by  the  ruf- 
fians who  had  carried  off  her  lady  and 
Guispardo.  The  moment  Rovenza  heard 
her  shrieks^  he  conjectured  where  he  was. 
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and  perceiving,  through  the  myrtle-hedge 
enclosure,  her  situation,  instkntly  felt  as- 
sured that  the  plan  of  de  Weilburgh  had 
succeeded.  To  his  ready  comprehension, 
this  incident  seemed  to  present  the  means 
of  evincing  his  ignorance  of  the  Count 
de  Weilhurgh's  designs,  and  he  proceeded 
to  release  the  trembling  Lodelli,  who  soon, 
while  most  vociferously  bewailing  the  fate 
of  her  lady  and  Guispardo,  informed  him 
of  what  had  happened^  with  the  addition 
of  Cecilia's  being  concealed  in  the  caverns, 
where,  she  protested,  she  was  likely  to 
perish. 

Rovenza,  affecting  the  utmost  concern 
for  the  situation  of  the  young  lady^  im- 
mediately summoned  his  attend ants^  to 
descend  with  him  and  Lodelli  into  the 
caverns.  Fortunately,  the  signora  was 
provided  with  torches  in  the  cottage,  and 
Lodelli  instantly  gave  two  of  these  to  the 
marchese's  servants,  and  then  led  the  way 
into  the  caverns,  where,  after  a  search 
of  several  hours,  Cecilia  was  at  length 
disoovered  insensible.  In  the  very  first 
moment  of  beholding  her,  Rovenza  was 
struck  with  the  singular  resemblance  she 
bore  to  the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Vero- 
nica di  Udina,  and  he  conceived  an  im- 
mediate suspicion,  that  this  beautiful  girl 
might,  in  reality,  be  the  daughter  of 
Udina,  instead  of  the  Countess  di  Mi- 
randini.  It  was  true,  Urgulina  had  as- 
sured him,  that  the  young  Veronica  had 
been  accidentally  killed    by  the  aisassin. 
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•whom  ihe  former  had  married,  but  still 
he  imagin€d  there  might  be  some  mistake, 
and  therefore  determined  to  enquire  most 
particularly  into  this  affair,  on  his  return 
to  Venice.  At  all  events,  he  was  more 
interested  than  he  was  even  conscious  ofy 
by  the  appearance  of  Cecilia;  and  the 
remembrance  of  Veronica  seemed  to  plead 
in  his  heart  for  this  lovely  image  of  hei^ 
whom  he  had  certainly  loved,  with  a  de- 
gree of  adoration,  of  which  his  naturae 
seemed  wholly  incapable. 

The  moment  Cecilia  was  removed,  from 
the  caverns  to  her  chamber,  the  marchese 
sent  for  the  Prior  Ascollini,  whose  dismay 
at  what  had  occurred  at  the  cottage,  was 
so  excessive,  that,  in  his  first  emotions,  he 
accused  the  marchese  of  being  the  secret 
author  of  the  whole  transaction.  The 
indignant  hauteur  with  which  Rovenza 
repelled  this  accusation,  and  his  reference 
to  Cecilia  and  her  servant  for  the  false- 
hood of  this  assertion,  convinced  the  prior 
that  he  had  judged  erroneously^  and  he 
humbly  apologized.  The  marchese  signi- 
ficantly hinted  to  him  to  be  careful  not  to 
repeat  such  an  intimation,  nor  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  the  presence  of  Cecilia,  that  he 
had  ever,  even  for  an  instant,  indulged 
such  a  suspicion.  He  then  reverted  to  the 
lamentable  situation  of  the  lovely  girl,  and 
spoke  of  the  danger  likely  to  attend  her 
remaining  alone  with  her  servant  in  the 
cottage.  Ascollini  eagerly  replied,  that, 
as  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  signora. 
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tliat  lier  daughter  should,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  enter  a  convent,  such  an  asylum 
would  now  be  the  most  eligible  she  could 
remove  to.  'Mlad  been!'*  repeated  the 
marchese,  ^'  and  did  the  signora  latterly 
alter  this  intention  ?"  Ascollini confessed, 
that  by  the  intimacy  the  signora  had  per- 
mitted to  take  place  between  Orazio  and 
Cecilia,  he  had  sufncient  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  she  had. — ^'  And  this  is  another 
proof  of  the  signora's  folly,''  sharply  re- 
marked the  prior,  ^' in  suffering  her  cre- 
dulity to  be  imposed  upon,  by  some  fine 
tale  about  this  young  bandit,  wlio,  I  sup- 
pose, w^ould  never  have  visited  the  cottage^ 
had  he  not  taken  a  fancy  to  Cecilia.'*  The 
acrimony  and  agitation  with  which  the 
prior  spoke,  would  have  betrayed  that  he 
considered  his  lovely  young  pupil,  with 
sentiments  totally  inconsistent  with  his 
sacred  profession  and  time  of  life,  could 
the  marchese  have  suspected  this  to  be  the 
case;  but  which,  however,  was  literally- 
true.  Ascollini  had  not  had  fortitude  to 
combat  the  influence  of  Cecilia's  exquisite 
lovelijiess,  and  conscious  that  she  could 
never  be  his,  he  rather  wished  her  in  her 
grave,  than  to  behold  her  the  wife  of  ano- 
tlier.  Hence  all  his  rage  against  Orazio, 
whom  he  every  moment  more  sincerely 
regretted  he  had  not  by  some  means  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  marchese,  who, 
he  now  doubted  not^  entertained  a  secret 
enmity  against  him. 
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The  marclicse,  struck  with  the  conduct 
of  the  signora,  in  permitting  an  unrestrained 
friendship  between  Orazio  and  her  daugh- 
ter^ became  even  more  assured  that  he  was, 
indeed,  the  son  of  Costanza,  and  that  this 
intimacj;,  implied  an  intention  of  uniting 
this  lovely  girl  to  the  joung  Udina,  if 
indeed  she  was  not  his  sister;  a  circum- 
stance which  the  marchese  was  most  im- 
patient fully  to  ascertain.  In  either  case, 
however,  it  was  right  that  she  should  be 
removed  out  of  his  way,  and  the  marchese, 
after  a  few  minutes' hesitation,  resolved  to 
take  her  to  Venice,  and  place  her  under 
the  protection  of  his  lady.  This  determi- 
nation he  proposed  to  the  prior,  who,  al- 
though most  reluctant  to  assent  to  it, 
knew  not  what  objection  to  olfer ;  but 
when,  on  recollection,  he  felt,  th-dt  with 
the  Marchesa  di  Rovenza  she  would  be 
secure  from  Orazio,  he  immediately  ex- 
pressed his  acquiescence.  The  marchese 
then  mentioned  his  design  of  immediately 
taking  every  possible  means  to  discover 
the  persons  who  had  carried  off  the  signo- 
ra,  and  her  faithful  old  domestic,  artfully 
giving  Ascollini  such  directions  and  advice 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  knew  would  most 
mislead  him  on  this  point. 

From  Ascollini  he  had  already  learnt 
that  Cecilia  was  as  unacquainted  as  him- 
self with  the  history  of  her  mother,  and 
therefore  all  the  enquiries  he  made  on  this 
subject   in  his    interview  with   her,   were 
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nierely  artifice.  But  when  the  sorrowing 
girl  iiiforaied  him  of  her  meeting'  ^Yiti^ 
Angelo  Guicciardini  in  the  cavertis^  his 
consternation  was  iinfeigp.cd.  fn\oliinta- 
rilj  he  trembled  at  the  name  of  this  man, 
and  the  pfecipitatioii  with  which  lie  hur- 
ried his  departure  from  the  cottage  was 
the  result  of  those  apprehensions. 

It  was  not  till  the  following  nig^ht  at 
Milan  that  Fabricio  joined  the  party.  A 
private  conference  immediately  took  place 
there  between  the  unworthy  coadjutor  and 
his  lord.  For  the  first  time,  the  former 
displayed  some  symptoms  of  sullen  dissa- 
tisfaction at  his  master's  proceedings,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  hint  that  he  thought  the 
introduction  of  Cecilia  to  the  family  at 
Venice  would  eventually  be  attended  with 
disagreeable  consequences.  Rovenza,  how- 
ever, was  not  disposed  to  think  thus,  and 
replied,  that  as  Orazio  was  beyond  their 
present  reach,  he  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  their  meeting, 
by  keeping  her  under  his  own  eye.  The 
marchese  had  already  informed  Fabricio  of 
his  suspicions  relative  to  the  union  which 
he  supposed  had  been  projected  between 
this  lovely  girl  and  the  young  Udina;  but 
the  discontented  agent  could  scarcely  ad- 
mit the  necessity  of  an  act,  that  he  did  not 
believe  calculated  to  produce  any  good  ef- 
fects, and  which,  he  said,  might  induee  so 
many  evils.  The  marchese  looked  dis- 
pleased, and  intimated  that  he  had  already 
arranged  his  future  plans  to  prevent  any 
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danger  occurring  from  his  protection  of 
Cecilia;  but  waved  all  further  explanation 
till  a  niore  favourable  opportunity.  He 
then  thought  proper  to  attempt  dissipating 
the  vexation  of  Fabricio  by  a  handsome 
sum  of  sequins^  and  some  flattering  pro- 
mises :  and  thus  a  mutual  good  understand- 
ing was  restored ;  which,  however,  was 
very  nearly  broken  by  Fabricio's  alarm 
when  he  saw  Lodelii,  whose  looks  but  too 
-plainly  proved  that  she  had  some  recollec- 
tion of  him. 

On  informing  his  master  of  this  circum- 
stance, the  latter  certainly  felt  some  unea- 
siness on  the  occasion  ;  but  this  was  not  of 
long  duration,  as  he  thought  some' story 
inight  easily  be  formed,  in  order  to  make 
the  young  woman  believe  she  had  been 
mistaken  ;  and.  this  hint  furnished  Fabricio 
with  the  idea  of  saying,  in  the  presence  of 
Lodelli,  that  he  had  a  brother  much  re- 
sembling himself^  and  who,  he  dreaded, 
had  associated  himself  with  a  set  of  des- 
peradoes. 

The  journey  of  Cecilia  to  Venice,  and 
her  introduction  to  the  Rovenza  family, 
have  been  before  detailed  ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary here  to  mention,  that,  previous  to  her 
introduction  to  the  presence  of  the  mar- 
chesa,  the  marchesc  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  his  lady,  in  which  he  informed 
her  of  the  Count  de  Weilbnrgh's  having 
discovered  the  retreat  of  the  countess,  and 
of  his  having  used  the  privilege  of  a  hus- 
l         s  authority  to  remove  her  from  thence. 
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lie  tlien  proceeded  to  acquaint  licr  tbattbe 
young  lady,   whom  he  meant  to  introduce 
to    her    notice   and    protection^     was    the^ 
ilaughter   of- the  countess.      Rovenza,  nei- 
ther acknowledged  nor  disclaimed  any  share 
in    these   proceedings  of  De  Weilburgh  ; 
and  the  marchesa  was  too  much  agit:Jted 
to  make  any  observations   on    the   subject. 
Rovenza  then    continued   to  acquaint  her 
that   Cecilia  was  entirely  ignorant  of  her 
real  name  and  rank^  and  he  advised  his  lady 
not  to  reveal   to  her,    at   least   for  a  tinier. 
what  her  mother   had   thought  proper  to 
conceal  ;    adding,    ^'  For    similar    reasons 
you  will  do  well  also  to  forbear  confessing 
any  knowledge  of  the  Count  de  Weilburgh, 
whom  I  would  by  no  means  have  mentioned 
as  ray  friend  ;  for  as  this  timid    giri   has 
unaccountably  been  taught  to  believe  that 
she  was  the  principal  object  of  his  visit  to 
the  cottage  of  her  mother,  she  may  be  ex- 
cessively alarmed  at  finding  herself  in  the 
pov/cr  of  one  so  well  acquainted  with  him 
whom  she  imagines  to  be  her  greatest  foe. 
In  observing   these   prudent  and    humane 
precautions  to  ensure  her-some  sliglit  de- 
grce  of  tranquillity,  no  difficulty    can   o.c- 
cur,  as  the  count's   cliange   of  name  and 
title  will  prevent  her  hearing   him  distin- 
guished by  the  only  appellation  by  which 
bhe  has  heard  him  mentioned.*' 

To  these  injunctions  the,  marchesa  lisv- 
tened  in  silence.  Too  deeply  ait ected  by 
the  knowledge  of  De  Weilburgh's  success- 
ful plan  against  the  countess^  she  durst  not 
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trust  herself  to  reply  on  the  subject,  lest 
she  should  betray  the  excessive  uneasiness 
she  suflered,  and  she  could  offer  no  objec- 
tion to  following  an  advice,  the  observance 
of  which  yvsiS  certainly  so  well  calculated 
to  avoid  increasing  the  distress  of  the  poor 
Cecilia. 

De  Weilburgh,  as  the  marchese  asserted. 
Lad  several  years  back  exchanged  the  fa- 
mily name  for  that  of  Ostenfeldt,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  an  illustrious 
relation,  who  had  bequeathed  him  an  im- 
mense properly  on  that  condition.  This 
circumstance  the  marchesahad  made  known 
to  the  Countess  di  Mirandini,  who^  accus- 
tomed, however^  to  call  him  De  Weil- 
burgh,  never  meotiooed  him  by  his  new 
title.  At  length  the  marchesa  gave  a  ready 
acquiescence  to  the  wishes  of  her  lord  ; 
for,  in  fact,  she  really  considered  this  plan 
as  equally  w^ell  calculated  to  conceal  her 
own  long  and  secret  friendship  with  the 
Countess  di  Mirandiiii,  as  to  spare  Cecilia 
the  pain  of  hearing  a  relation  full  of 
events,  the  knowledge  of  which  must  ren- 
der her  doubly  miserable.  She  ventured, 
however,  to  enquire  what  motive  had  in- 
duced the  marchese  to  bring  her  to  the 
pallazo. 

"  My  motives  are  those  of  humanity, 
and  the  interest  which  this  amiable  girl 
inspires,"  replied  Rovenza,  in  a  tone  which 
peremptorily  forbade  all  further  questions 
on  the  subject ;  and  the  marchesa,  reflect- 
ing that  the  young  Cecilia  would  at  least 
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be  secure  from  present  danger  under  her  own 
protection,  was  silent. 

The  moment  she  beheld  tlic  lovely  girl, 
she  imbibed  for  her  seiitiinents  most  ten- 
derly maternal  ;  and,  indeed,  tlie  sweetness 
of  Cecilia's  looks,  the  gracefiil  elegance 
and  modesty  of  her  air,  combined  with 
that  artless  ingenuousness  so  conspicuous 
in  her  manners  and  language,  weere  truly 
calculated  to  inspire  the  mo5>t  favorable  opi- 
nion of  her.  But  tlie  stvlc  in  w  hich  she  was 
received  by  the  whole  of  the  Rovenza  fa- 
mily is  already  known.  Uninformed  of 
who  she  really  was,  and  ignoraijt  of  every 
particular  of  her  story,  except  that  the 
marchese  had  accidentally  found  her  in  the 
cottage  from  which  tlie  signoraher  tnolher 
had  been  so  mysteriously  forced  away, 
Leonardo  and  Ottavania  considered  her 
almost  as  a  dependent  on  the  protecting 
notice  of  their  parents  ;  but  the  former 
was  so  mucb  fascinated  by  her  uncommon 
loveliness,  and  the  elegant  propriety  of  her 
deportment,  that  sliesoon  inspired  him  with 
a  degree  of  respect  ec^ual  to  his  passion  ; 
and  that  this  passion  was  sincere,  was  soon 
evinced  in  the  revolution  which  the  influ- 
ence of  her  charms  produced  in  a  few 
days  in  liis  sentiments  and  conduct. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  as  soon  as 
the  marchesa  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing privately  with  Cecilia,  that  lady 
made  lier  recapitulate  the  little  history  of 
her  early  days  to  the  period  of  her  arrival 
at  the  pallazo,and  that  she  heard  with  the 
I  3 
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deepest  emotion,  the  description  this  lovely 
girl  gave  of  Orazio  di  Udina,  whose 
perfections  she  soon  discerned  had  made 
an  indelible  impression  npgn  the  heart  of 
her  joung  protegee.  Her  joy  at  finding 
that  the  joulh  had  quitted  the  priory,  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  marchese  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  almost  b{5yond  con* 
cealment,  though  she  by  no  means  suspected 
that  the  marchese  had  had  any  other  view 
in  visiting  the  Lago  iVI aggiore,  than  that  of 
accelerating  the  designs  of  Dc  Y/eilburgh 
on  the  Countess  di  Miraudioi.  Every  mo- 
ment that  the  marchesa  conversed  with 
Cecilia,  increased  her  affection  for  this 
amiable  girl,  and  as  the  sensibility  of  the 
latter  expanded  to  her  observation,  she 
hocame  doubly  cautious  of  committing  any 
inadvertence  v/hich  might  betray  to  her 
that  she  was  unacquainted  with  past  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  her  mother ;  an  ex- 
planation of  which  would  have  been  so 
painful  for  the  marchcsa  to  give,  and  for 
her  young  protegee  to  receive.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  here  how  much  Cecilia 
was  affected  by  the  kindness  of  the  mar- 
chesa;  a  kindness  of  which  she  was  so 
much  the  more  sensible,  as  it  formed  such 
a  contrast  to  the  manners  of  the  rest  of 
her  family. 

The  Marchese  di  Rovenza  in  withdraw- 
ing with  his  daughter  from  the  pallazo,  on 
a  visit  to'  a  friend,  was  not  merely  actuated 
by  a  view  to  her  gratification,  but  he  had 
often,   at  the  villa  of  that   friend,  heard 
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Angelo  Guicciardini  spoken  of  in  a  manner 
which  evinced  a  particular  satisfaction  in 
collecting  and  recording  acconnts  of  the 
exploits  of  that  extraordinary  bandit.  To 
gain  every  possible  intelligence  respecting 
the  robber  Angelo^  had  now  become  too 
deep  an  interest  with  Rovenza,  for  him  to 
delay  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  some 
further  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
actions,  and  therefore  he  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  accompanying  Ottavania  on  this 
visit. 

The  marchese,  as  he  expected,  received 
very  elaborate  details  of  all  that  had  ever 
reached  the  ears  of  his  friend  relative  to 
Angelo  ;  and  his  penetration  soon  enabled 
him  to  comprehend  that  this  formidable 
bandit  possessed^  or  at  least  affected  to 
possess,  a  love  of  justice,  which  seemed  to 
render  it  highly  probable  that  he  was  pri- 
vately the  chief  supporter  of  Orazio  ;  yet 
by  \vhat  means  he  could  hope,  or  expect, 
to  attempt  any  thing  in  favour  of  this 
young  man  in  '^'^enice^  was  a  point  on  which 
Rovenza  could  not  form  any  fixed  opinion. 
There  was  but  oijc  person  existing  who 
was  fully  acquainted  with  the  liorrible 
transactions  by  which  he  had  procured  the 
ruin  and  deaths  of  the  Udina  family,  and 
that  one  was  Biosidello  di  Balvo,  wlio,  he 
well  knew^  was  too  well  secured  to  give  his 
evidence  :  for,  in  fact,  he  had  been  a  pri- 
iBoner  for  years  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
castle  of  Torcello. 

I  4 
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It  may  be  asked,  why  such  a  man  as  the 
Marehese  di  RovenZa  would  permit  a  be- 
ing so  well  acquainted  with  his  guilt  to 
live,  when  he  could  have  as  easily  de- 
troyed  as  have  confined  him  ;  but  there  is 
often  a  provideiitial  fatality,  which  ir- 
ressistibly  impels  the  guilty  to  become  the 
insh'uments  of  their  own  punishment:  and 
ahhough  the  marehese,  from  year  to  year^ 
wished  for  the  death  of  Biondello,  he  never 
had  sufficient  resolution  to  decide  on  short- 
ening the  life  of  one,  whom  be  considered 
as  secured  from  from  all  possibility  of  in- 
juring liim.  And  indeed  the  manner  in 
■which  Biondello  was  confined  seemed  to 
justify  the  supposition.  Rovenza,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  spared  his  life,  even 
for  a  moment,  after  the  commission  of  the 
crimes,  <o  execute  w  hich  he  had  employed 
him  in  the  Udiiia  affair,  had  not  the  more 
urgent  necessity  of  dispatching  Velasquez^ 
his  accomplice,  compelled  the  marehese 
to  depend  upon  him  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  deed  also.  When  Biondello 
had  asked  Rovenza^s  permission  to  employ 
an  agent,  whose  person  should  be  per- 
fectly unknown  to  the  Signor  Geronimo 
Ollivetto,  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Udina  pallazo,  the  former  had  consented 
only  on  condition  that  Biondello  should, 
immediately  after  the  commission  of  those 
deeds  of  horror,  contrive  to  silence  so 
alarming  a  witness,  and  Biondello  had 
readily  consented.  Accordingly,  imme- 
diately after  the  murder  of  Geronimo^  Bi- 
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ondello,  and  his  companion^  fled  with  all 
possible  speed  towards  the  Cadorinp^  and 
the  former  took  an  opportunity  when  in  a 
lone  and  unfrequented  road^  of  stabbing 
the  latter;  and^  believing  him  dead,  pur- 
sued his  way  towards  the  castle  of  Tor- 
celloj  where  the  marchese  had  promised 
he  should  find  a  safe  retreat  till  the  bustle 
of  pursuit  was  over: — a  retreat^  however, 
which  the  artful  Rovenza  was  resolved 
should  last  for  life^  and  he  ensnared  his 
victim  in  the  following  manner.  On  the 
death  of  the  Signora  di  Aretino^  the  few 
servants  she  had  kept  in  the  castle  were  all 
dismissed,  save  one  man,  whose  infirmities, 
more  than  his  years,  rendered  him  unable 
to  perform  any  active  service,  and  as  he 
was  considered  as  a  f^iithful  domestic,  he 
was  appointed  to  reside  in  the  castle,  as  a 
sort  of  steward.  This  man,  who  was  of  a 
gloomy  and  malevolent  temper,  but  who 
w^as  attached  from  habit  to  the  signora, 
had  imbibed  all  her  vindictive  resentment 
against  her  brother,  the  Count  di  Udina, 
and  had  been  the  chief  means  of  inspiring 
the  young  Aretino  with  those  early  senti- 
ments of  acrimonious  hatred  against  the 
count,  which  eventually  led  Aniolfo  to  the 
commissmn  of  so  many  crimes.  With  this 
ill-disposed  Morso,  so  he  was  called,  the 
unfortunate  boy  had  been  acrustomc'd  fre- 
quently to  explore  every  part  of  the  castle, 
and,  in  the  course  of  these  r amblings,  had 
several  times  visited  the  subterr means,  in 
which  were  dungeons  so  fearfully  coU'- 
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trived^  that  whosoever  once  Entered  any 
one  of  thcni,  covild  Devcr'igain  c^^ne  fordi^ 
without  deinolislung  U)e  niassy  gratings  at 
the  entrances^  whit  h,  closing  on  the  pri- 
soners with  a  secret  spfingj  could  never  be 
re-openeii. 

Often,  as  listening  to  the  terrific  tradi- 
tional talcs  related  by  Morso  respecting 
these  dnr^geons^  had  the  young  ArnolfO 
wished  tiiat  the  Count  di  Udina  was  for 
ever  entombed  in  one  of  them;  and  as, 
often  had  Morso  reiterated  tlie  wish.  After 
the  death  of  the  Signora  di  Aretino^  and 
when  Arnolfp  v.%s  on  the  eve  of  setting  off 
for  the  pallazo  of  this  hated  Count  di 
Udina  at  Venice,  he  had  a  long  parting 
conference  with  his  favourite  Morso,  from 
whom,  as  the  only  being  that  bad  ever 
shewn  him  any  attention,  he  really  regretted 
separating  ;  and  this  man,  to  quiet  the  ap- 
parent, uneasiness  of  bis  young  master,  told 
him,  that  if  ever  any  one  offended  or  in^ 
ju red  him>  he  had  only  to  send  him  to  the. 
castle,  and  he,  Morso,  would  take  care 
they  should  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  again,  if  the  dtjngeons.  would  still 
confine  oii'endcrs  as  securely  as  they  had 
formerly  done.  The  young  Aretino,  with 
all  the  growing  malevolence  of  his  heart, 
Expressed  the  most  unfeigned  satisfaction 
B;t  receiving  a  pro^iise  so  consonant  to  his 
%xishes  ;  and,  as  if  intuitively  assured  that 
lie.,should  yet  have  occasion  to  put  Morso*s. 
fidelity  to,  the  proof,  told  him,  that  he. 
would  one  day  or  other  send  him  a  birdfpty. 
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one  of  his  iron  cages  *'  Send  but  a  to- 
ken of  your  will  also,"  replied  Morso, 
'r  and  I  will  not  fail.to  fulfil  it/' 

From  the  very  first  moment  that  Aretino 
employed  Biondello,  he  meditated  securing 
this  man  in  this  manner,  and  when  he  sent 
kim  off  to  find  the  promised  asylum  in  the 
castle  of  TorcellOj  he  gave  him  a  ring,  and 
a  small  billet,  containing  merely  the  words 
^' when  Morso  sees  this  token  he  will  know 
how  to  act.**  Accordingly,  when  Bioiidella 
arrived  at  t^ie  castle,  Morso  contrived  to  de- 
coy him  into  the  dungeons,  where  he  re- 
mained to  pine  out  years  of  misery.  The 
Marchese  di  Rovenza,  however,  made  a 
short  visit  to  the  castle,  during  the  tour 
which  he  took  for  his  health  after  the 
death  of  Veronica  di  Udina,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Biondello.  This  was  in 
consequence  of  his  wish  of  positively  as- 
certaining whether  the  latter  had  actually 
assassinated  the  accomplice  in  his  crimes. 
The  wretched  Biondello  swore  that  he  had, 
and  importuned  for  his  own  liberty,  with  a 
thousand  oaths  of  fidelity  aud  silence,  at 
which  Rovenza  laughed,  and  left  him  to 
his  fate  ;  taking  care,  however,  to  render 
Morso's  life  so  comfortable,  that  he 
should  have  no  cause  for  complaint  or 
neglect; 

Thus  feeling  himself  secure  from  the 
danger  of  Biondello's  evidence,  he  could 
not  entirely  believe  that   he  had  much  to* 
fear  from  Orazio  di  Udina,  or  the  friends 
who  might  privately  favour  him.      Still,. 
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liowever,  he  could  not  wholly  conquer  the 
involuntarj  uneasiness  he  sufFered  on  the 
occasion,  and  most  truly  regretted  that  ht 
could  not  devise  how  to  dispatch  in  secret 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  dread  and 
vexation. 

The  events  which  occurred  on  the  nig-ht 
after  his  return  to  the  pallazo  were  not 
of  a  nature  to  alleviate  the  perturbation  of 
his  guilty  mind.  No  sooner  did  he  hear 
the  Major-domo  Caltonino's  account  of 
the  supposed  tall  phantom  that  he  had  seeu 
in  the  grand  eorridor,  than  he  conjectured 
that  the  stranger  must  be  &ome  mysterious 
visitant  to  Cecilia,  and,  with  all  the  tena- 
city of  fear,  his  suspicion  glanced  on  An- 
gelo  Guicciardini. 

In  the  first  moments  of  his  anxiety  and 
incertitude  on  this  subject,  he  wps  almost 
inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Fabricio, 
namely,  that  his  having  introduced  Cecilia 
to  the  protection  of  his  family. would 
eventually  prove  unfortunate.  It  was  now, 
however,  too  late  to  regret  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  only  alternative  which  re- 
mained was  to  endeavour  to  render  it  ad- 
vantageous to  his  plans.  He  had  already 
observed,  that  in  the  character  of  Cecilia 
was  combined  good  sense,  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, a  better  informed  mind  than  her 
country-women  in  general  possessed,  fixed 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  an 
ingenuousness  which  could  be  equalled 
only  by  her'  perfect  ignorance  of  that 
knowledge  ^f  the  worla  which  enables  u» 
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practically  to  detect  and  avoid  the  snares 
of  the  designing;  yet^  mingled  with  all 
these  excellent  qualities,  some  traits  of  re- 
serve and  tiaiid  suspicion  were  fiiliy  dis- 
cernible. l!ow  far  these  latter  propensities 
were  the  effects  of  nature,  education^  or 
present  precaution,  the  marchese  was  now 
resolved  to  ascertain  as  speedily  as  he  could  ; 
and,  influenced  by  the  idea  that  she  was 
better  acquainted  with  her  mother's  history 
than  she  confessed  herself  to  be,  he  endea- 
voured to  discover  how  far  she  was  really 
ini\)rmed  on  this  subject,  by  affecting  the 
most  perfect  ignorance  on  these  points 
himself. 

Hence,  in  the  interview  in  which  he  so 
anxiously  questioned  her  as  to  the  stranger 
seen  in  the  corridor,  his  earnest  enquiries 
respecting  her  m(ither^  Orazio^  and  the  ca- 
verns of  the  cottage. 

In  this  interview,  it  was  impossible  for  a 
man  so  deeply  versed  in  human  character 
as  the  marchese,  not  to  perceive,  without 
difficulty,  that  Cecilia  had  her  reserves; 
and  he  immediately  detern;ined  to  leave  no 
artifice  untried  that  could  effect  his  purpose 
of  penetrating  into  the  extent  of  the  infor- 
mation she  had  acquired  of  the  story  of 
her  mother  and  the  Udinas.  The  mystery 
and  hesitation  which  her  nrianner  towards 
him  evinced,  served,  however,  to  renew  hii 
surmises  as  to  the  possibility^  of  her  being 
the  young  Veronica  di  Udina,  and  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  place  where 
Ursulina  was  lodged;  with  the  intention  of 
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minutely  quesiioiiirig  tlie  old  woman  on 
this  subject.  The  result  of  these  enquiries 
sufficiently  prove  how  possible  it  is  for 
low  cunning'  sometimes  to  outAvit  the  ut- 
most refinement  of  art.  Rovenza  did  not 
think  it  essential  entirely  to  disguise  how 
much  his  mind  was  interested  ia  the  en- 
quiries he  then  made  relative  to  the  death 
of  the  child  stabbed  by  the  ruffian  in  the 
cottage  of  t]\Q  Countess  di  Mirandini,  nor 
his  anxiety  to  ascertain  clearly  whether  the 
joung  Veronica  was  really  the  victim; 
and  as  the  crafty  Ursulina  marked  the  va- 
riations of  emotion  in  his  looks  and  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  she  fancied  that  she 
might  derive  some  advantage  by  affirming 
what  she  believed  to  be  the  marchese's 
wish,  namely,  that  Cecilia  was,  in  fact, 
Veronica  di  Udina.  Affecting,  therefore, 
much  confusion  and  uneasiness  at  haying, 
as  she  said,  previously  deceived  him,  she 
confessed  that  the  child  of  the  countess 
had  unfortunately  been  her  husband's  vic- 
tim; but  that  that  lady,  having  taken  a 
whim  to  conceal  that  it  was  her  own  child 
that  had  perished,  and  to  adopt  the  young 
Veronica,  had  made  her  solemnly  swear 
never  to  reveal  the  secret.  ^'  I  have  been 
very  wicked  and  unfortunate,  it  is  true, 
your  excellenza,*'  sobbed  out  this  artful 
being;  ''  but  1  was  always  so  faithful  to 
my  dear  lady,  that  I  never  before  men- 
tioned a  word  of  this^  nOj  not  even  to  my 
confessor/* 

lu  short,  the  agitated  raarchese  was  ef- 
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fecti'ally  imposed  upon,  andj  from  tliu 
moincnt,  WiWy  believed  that  Cecilia  was 
indeed  the  daughter  of  that  lovely  Veroni- 
ca wha  iiad  been  the  object  of  his  wildest 
adoraiio!!.  Iiupclled  bj  that  strange  con- 
trariety of  feeliug  and  prejudice  to  which 
huniariity  is  too  subject,  Roveuza  now 
became  isiclined  to  regard  the  young  Ceci* 
lia  with  a  degree  of  anxiety  and  partiality 
which  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  dread 
and  dislike  with  which  the  name  of  Orazio 
inspired  him  ;  and  while  he  earnestly 
desircwd  to  save  and  succour  the  supposed 
Veronica^  he  as  earnestly  des.igned  the 
death  of  him  whom  he  believed  to  be  her 
brother.  Before,  however,  he  would  yield 
up  himself  entirely  to  this  involuntary  pre- 
pDSsesion  in  her  favour,  he  considered  that 
gll  his  wish  of  serving  her  niust  depend  on 
how  far  she  was  acquainted  with  his  own 
character.  At  all  events,  he  was  determin- 
ed never  to  give  her  up  to  the  Count  de 
Weilburgh,  who  would  doubtless  claim 
her  as  the  daughter  of  tlie  Countess  di 
Mirandini ;  yet  how  to  avoid  so  doing, 
witho\it  involving  himself  in  difficulty 
and  danger,  he  could  not  perceive.  A  few 
days  released  him  from  all  apprehension  on 
this  subject,  by  his.receiving  certain  infor- 
mation, of  the  death  of  De  Weilburgh. 
That  the  party,  who  had  released  the 
countess  from  De  Weilburgh,  and  depriv- 
ed him  of  life,  belonged  to  Angelo  Guic- 
ciardini  was  instantly  conjectured  by  Ro- 
venza,  and  he  vyas  UQw.  thrpwn  into  the 
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\Umost  perplexity  and  alarm  hy  lils  igno- 
rance and  incertitude  respecting  the  designs 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  If,  as  he 
feared,  Angelo  Guicciardini  had  any  plan 
in  view  for  attempting  the  recovery  of 
Orazi'o's  birthrights^  it  could  only  be  done 
b}^  a  vindication  of  Costanza's  innocence ; 
and  such  an  intention  must  imply  some 
knowledge  of  his  own  treachery.  How 
Guicciardini  could  have  obtained  sUch  a 
knowledge,  Rovenza  certainly  could  not 
conjecture  ;  but,  at  all  eventS;,  it  appeared 
highly  prudent  to  guard  against  the  dan- 
ger which  must  threaten  himself  and  his 
family,  in  case  his  surmises  were  just. 
Before  he  could  satisfactorily  decide  in 
what  manner  to  proceed  on  this  occasion^ 
the  removal  to  the  Villa  di  Rovenza  took 
place. 

Here,  however,  he  found  himself  more 
at  liberty  to  arrange  his  plans  than  he  could 
have  been  in  Venice;  and  an  incident  that 
occurred  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
family  at  the  villa,  furnished  him  with  the 
idea  of  a  project  which  promised  to  save 
his  children  at  least  from  the  ruin  which 
he  feared  impended  over  his  own  head. 

li  has  been  related  that  the  apartments 
assigned  to  the  use  of  Cecilia  were  those 
occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Veronica  di 
Udina  during  the  period  of  her  insanity, 
and  were  the  scene  of  her  death  ;  and  that 
there  was  one  magnilicent  room  beyond  the 
oratory  which  the  marchcse  never,  permitted 
to  be  used  by  the  family  or  visitors. 
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In  this  room,  however/  the  marchese  had 
hecn  accustomed  to  seclude  himself  for 
hours  together,  at  those  periods  which  he 
usually  passed  at  the  villa  every  summer. 
Insensible  to  every  feeling  of  remorse  for 
the  crimir.al  actions  of  his  life,  he  attribut- 
ed not  to  himself  the  fate  of  that  lovely 
victim,  but  with  all  the  blind  sophistry  of 
that  specious  self-delusion  with  which 
guilt  frequently  veils  its  own  unrepented 
deeds,  imputed  all  her  misfortunes  and  her 
death  solely  to  the  love  she  had  borne 
Costanza  di  Udina,  and  while  he  still  ex- 
ecrated the  memory  of  his  cousin,  he 
mourned  the  loss  of  Veronica  with  all  the 
cherished  tenacity,  which  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  strongest  impulse  that  had 
ever  affected  his  heart,  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing on  such  a  mind  as  his  own.  Although 
never  used  from  the  time  of  Veronica's 
death  till  the  period  when  they  were  oc- 
cupied by  Cecilia,  for  whose  reception 
they  had  been  prepared  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  marchese,  they  yet  had  been 
kept  in  the  most  perfect  order,  more  especi- 
ally the  room  so  often  frequented  by  the 
marchese. 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  preceding 
that  of  the  fete  given  by  his  lady,  that  he 
paid  his  accustomed  visit  to  this  room, 
where  he  intended  to  pass  those  hours 
which  he  so  strangely  held  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  her  whose  loss  he  still  so  much 
lamented.  For  the  first  time,  however, 
JBoven7.a  now  found  his  mind  too  much  oc- 
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cupied  bj  the  perplexing  circumstances  iu 
which  he  was  involved,  to  indulge  in  the 
meditations  which  usually  engaged  his 
thoughts  in  these  extraordinary  hours  of 
self-inflicted  mounnng;  and  he  soon  found 
himself  more  inclined  to  yield  to  those  re- 
flections which  his  immediate  concerns 
Suggested.  Fully  assured  that  Cecilia  was 
the  daughter  of  Veronica,  he  could  not 
divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  she  was  far 
better  acquainted  with  her  own  history 
than  she  confessed  herself  to  be^  and  ima* 
gining  that  she  might  have  brought  with 
her  to  Venice  such  papers  or  valuables 
belong:iiig  to  the  Countess  di  Mirandini, 
the  sight  of  which  might  enable  him  more 
clearly  to  ascertain  the  fdct,  it  now  sudden- 
ly occurred  to  him  to  enter  her  chamber, 
and  there  make  such  researches  as  would 
probably  put  him  in  possession  of  the  means 
of  removing  all  further  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject. No  sooner  had  he  conceived  this 
design  than  he  resolved  to  put  it  in  practice, 
especially  as  h<i  knew  that  Cecilia  was 
then  engaged  with  the  marchesa.  Cautious* 
ly  entering  her  apartment  through  the 
oratory,  he  found,  as  he  expected,  that  the 
young  lady  and-her  attendant  were  absent. 
Slight  was  his  research  ere  he  had  cause  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  step  he  had 
taken  ;  for  he  soon  discovered  the  casket 
of  jewels  presented  by  the  Count  Ferbonino 
to-- Cecilia,  and  instantly  recognized  them 
as  having  belonged  to  Veronica  di  Udina. 
To  find  these  jewels  in  the  possession  of  Ce- 
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cilia,  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  undeniable 
proof  that  she  was  indeed  the  daughter  of 
that  lovely  unfortunate/and  after  some  re- 
flection on  the  subject^  he  resolved  to 
secure  the  casket,  as  a  future  evidence  of 
what  he  imagined  to  be  true^  and  therefore 
scrupled  not  to  take  it  from  the  cabinet  in 
which  it  was  placed^  and  to  suffer  Cecilia 
to  believe  that  it  had  either  been  lost  or 
stolen.  The  unequivocal  conviction  which 
this  incident  atlordcd  him  that  Cecilia  was 
in  fact  the  child  of  Udina,  caused  him  no 
longer  to  hesitate  in  adopting  the  half- 
formed  plan  which  seemed  to  present  him 
the  hope  of  securing  his  children  from  par- 
taking the  ruin,  in  which,  a  probable  dis- 
covery of  his  treacliery  to  his  cousin,  might 
involve  himself,  and  this  plan  was  to  unite 
the  supposed  Veronica  to  his  son  Leonardo, 
and  could  he  discover  Orazio,  and  persuade 
liim  to  accept  his  assistance  and  protection, 
to  endeavour  to  eiFect  a  marriage  between 
him  and  Ottavania.  By  this  scheme  lie 
should  not  only  secure  the  immense  proper- 
ty of  Udina  in  his  family^  but  should  also 
render  it  the  interest  of  the  young  Udina  to 
use  every  possible  means  of  preserving  a  fa- 
mily to  which  he  was  so  closely  allied 
from  ruin  and  disgrace. 

The  appearance  of  Angelo  Guic- 
ciardini  on  the  following  night  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  villa;,  while  it  afforded  him  an 
admirable  opportunity  of  concealing  from 
Cecilia  viho  had  been  the  purloiner  of  the 
casket   of  jewels,   threw    him    into    new 
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astonishment  and  dismay,  and  convinced 
him,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
the  robber  took  the  most  active  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  Orazio  and  the  lovely  girl 
then  under  bis  own  protection.  But  when, 
in  the  interview  which  followed  with  Ceci- 
lia herself,  he  received  from  her  a.  full 
account  of  the  incidents  which  she  had 
hitherto  concealed  from  his  knov/ledge,  liis 
uneasiness  and  vexation  were  increased 
beyond  description,  and  he  determined  to 
lose  no  time  in  executing  his  designs. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  a  letter  conveyed 
to  Angelo  still  thwarted  his  intentions; 
and  besides,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  publicly  avowing  himself  as  the  enemy 
of  the  man  who  had  so  audaciously  enter- 
ed his  gardens  on  a  festive  night.  He 
had  already  persuaded  his  lady  and  Ceci- 
lia that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  Venetian  senate 
for  the  apprehension  of  Angelo;  but 
this  was  not  true,  those  measures  being 
really  commenced  at  the  instigation  of  a 
noble  Venetian,  who,  for  an  act  of  cruelty 
and  injustice  to  an  inferior  had  lately  been 
compelled  by  the  robber  to  make  a  most 
ample  restitution  to  the  object  of  his  op- 
pression. This,  however,  was  not  general- 
ly known  :  the  Venetian's  fear  of  further 
chastisement,  inducing  him  to  be  as  private 
in  his  proceedings  as  he  could  possibly  be. 
W^hilst  the  guilty,  wretched  Rovenza 
was  thus  involved  in  the  most  tormenting 
cares   and   inquietudes  on  the  subject   of 
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averting  the  evils  he  so  justly  dreaded^  he 
was  also  suffering  under  the  mental  afflic- 
tion which  added  tenfold  horrors  to  his 
situation,  and  partly  incapacitated  him 
from  taking  the  proper  means  for  his  own 
security  and  the  safety  of  his  children.  From 
the  first  moment  in  which  he  had  beheld 
Cecilia^  he  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
resemblance  which  .she  bore  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Veronica  di  Udina,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  night  ^yhen  he  heard  her  sing  the 
sweetly  plaintive  air  which  had  been  the 
favorite  solace  of  poor  Veronica's  hours 
of  insanity^  that  his  senses  became  disturb- 
ed ;  but  from  that  period  he  occasionally 
discovered  symptoms  of  an  alarming  return 
of  his  derangement.  The  events  that  suc- 
cessively followed  were  not  likely  to 
decrease  these  symptoms^  and  on  his  arrival 
at  the  Villa  di  Rovenza  his  temporary  fits 
of  delirium  attacked  him  whenever  any 
circumstance  happened  that  reminded  him 
too  forcibly  of  past  events.  An  incident  oc- 
curred, however,  on  the  day  after  Cecilia's 
confession  to  him,  which,  while  it  confirm- 
ed to  him  that  Orazio  was  privately  noticed 
and  supported  by  a  few  powerful  and  illus- 
trious friends^  seemed  to  present  to  him 
some  prospect  of  accomplishing  his  views. 
In  brief,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Prior 
Ascollini,  informing  him,thatthe  person  who 
had  visited  Orazio  at  the  priory,  and  had  ap- 
peared at  the  cottage  of  the  Signora  di 
Berlotti  as  a  pilgrim^  was  indeed,  as  she  had 
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said,  a  nableman^  and  that  bis  title  was 
the  Count  Ferbonino^  Ascollini  further 
added,  that  he  had  gained  some  slight 
intimation  that  Orazio  had,  under  the 
patronage  of  this  nobleman,  entered  the 
Venetian  army,  though  to  what  regiment 
he  belonged  he  could  not  ascertain.  This 
information  was  truly  acceptable  to  Roven- 
za,  as  it  furnished  him  with  some  clue 
which  might  at  least  enable  him  to  discover 
in  what  manner  the  Count  Fecbonino 
intended  to  serve  and  establish  the  fortunes 
of  his  young  protegee.  After  a  very 
serious  consideration  of  the  subject,  he 
determined  to  write  immediately  to  the 
count,  and,  informing  him  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Orazio's  existence  and  situa- 
tion, claim  the  pririlege  which  his  relation- 
ship gave  him  of  interesting  himself  in 
his  nephew's  belialf,  hinting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  nothing  conld  give  him  greater 
happiness  than  immediately  to  unite  his 
daughter  with  the  young  Orazio. 

This  letter  was  accordingly  written  and 
sent  off  by  a  special  courier,  who  had 
positive  orders  to  seek  the  Count  Ferboni- 
no  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  it  was  about 
this  period  Orazio  first  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Villa  di  Luzzana,  and  that  on 
the  night  when  Ottavania  di  Rovenza  con- 
versed so  freely  with  her  subservient  friends 
the  Bellinzettos  beneath  the  windows 
<i{    Cecilia's     apartment,    the  latter    was 
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much  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
ghastly  spectral  figure  which  she  beheld 
in  the  oratory  adjoining  her  chamber. 

That  the  mystery  attached  to  this  figure 
was  well  known  to  the  raarchesa  and  the 
Signora  della  Albina^  may  already  have 
been  conjectured  by  the  reader,  from  the 
conversation  which  followed  on  that  subject 
between  the  latter  lady  and  Cecilia^  and 
from  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  marchesa 
when  she  learned  how  much  her  young 
pi^otegee  had  been  terrified  on  that  occasion 
after  her  meeting  with  Orazio  at  the  Villa 
di  Luzzaoa. 

The  interest  excited  in  the  minds  of  both 
the  marchese  and  Cecilia  respecting  Ora- 
zio, and  the  fate  of  Angelo  Guicciardini, 
who  was  now  suspected  to  be  in  Venice, 
and  closely  beset  by  the  spies  of  the  inquisi- 
tion and  the  sbirri,  soon  superseeded  all 
the  other  concerns  which  claimed  their 
attention  ;  the  marchesa  considering  him  as 
a  singular  character  more  mistaken  and  un- 
fortunate than  crimnial,  and  as  one  of  the 
early  friends  of  the  young  Orazio  ;  and 
Cecilia  now  deeply  regretting  that  she  had 
exposed  him,  who,  most  probably  was  much 
more  inclined  to  serve  than  to  injure  her 
mother,  to  allthe  horrors  of  an  ignominious, 
though  in  some  degree  merited  death. 
The  perplexity  and  unhappiness  of  Cecilia 
was,  however,  scarcely  greater  than  that 
of  the  marchese.  Compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  use  so  much  reserve  and  evasion 
towards  the  amiable  girl,  she  sufi'ered  all 
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the  embarrassment  and  distress  which  the 
necessity  for  caution  and  mystery  almost 
ever  produces  on  a  generous  and  candid 
mind  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  mar- 
chese's  departure  to  Venice  with  the  Count 
Carraci,  that  she  became  truly  misera- 
ble. Internally  convinced  that  Orazio  had 
proceeded  from  the  villa  di  Luzzana  to 
Venice,  in  consequence  of  his  wish  of  dis- 
covering something  relativeto  the  situation 
of  the  Signora  di  Berlotti^  the  marchesa 
dreaded  that  the  youth  would  either  be 
involved  in  the  dreadful  termination  .of 
Angelo's  fate^  or,  by  some  accident,  be- 
come known  to  the  marchese^  who,  in  all 
probability,  w  ould  treat  him  as  an  impos- 
tor^ and  hasten  the  fatal  catastrophe  which 
threatened  the  lives  of  both  Angelo  and 
himself.  Cecilia's  alarm  and  grief  were 
equally  excessive.  The  arrival  of  Ascol- 
lini,  the  day  after  the  marchese's  setting 
off  for  Venice,  was  a  new  source  of  anxiety 
to  the  marchesa. 

Rovenza,  in  one  of  his  recent  mental 
wanderings^  had  betrayed  in  her  presence 
hjs  knowledge  of,  and  correspondence  with 
the  prior,  and  in  such  connected  terms,  as 
had  informed  her,  in  part,  that  Ascollini 
liad  given  him  some  information  respecting 
both  the  Countess  di  Mirandini  and  Ora- 
zio ;  though  to  what  extent  the  marchesa 
could  not  discover.  This  circumstance 
was^  sufficient  to  assure  her  that  her  lord 
was  now  acquainted  with  some  particulars 
of  the  secret  of  Orazio,  and  vs'hile  she  was^ 
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tbns  enabled  to  form  a  fixed  judgment  of 
the  character  of  Ascolliiii,  she  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  Orazio's  being  discovered,  and 
exposed  to  the  danger  which  awaited  him^ 
from  his  being  in  Venice  prior  to  his  ap- 
peal for  the  revocation  of  the  sentence 
which  had  condemned  the  children  of 
Udina  to  perpetual  banisliment.  The  mar- 
chesc,  however^  had  proceeded  to  Venice 
enly  in  consequence  of  his  bring  priyately 
summoned  thither  by  one  of  the  principal 
senators,  who  was  desirous  of  hearing  ^rom. 
himself  whether  the  report  of  Angclo  hav- 
ing daringly  entered  the  gardens  of  his 
villa  on  the  night  of  the  fete  was  founded 
in  truth.  Questioned  minutely  on  this 
pointj  Rovenza  was  compelled  to  confess 
that  he  had  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
tlie  intruder  was  indeed  Angelo  Guicciar- 
dini;  butas  he  avoided  preferring  any  com- 
plaint against  the  robber^  the  enquiries 
v/ere  not  continued. 

On  the  day  following,  he  would  have 
returned  to  the  villa,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  arrival  of  the  Father  Ascol- 
lini  in  Venice.  The  moment  the  prior 
entered  his  presence,  he  informed  •  him, 
that  he  had  made  a  journey  from  the  Mi- 
lanese purposely  to  acquaint  him  that  he 
had  discovered  that  Orazio  held  a  com- 
mand in  a  Venetian  regiment  which  he 
'mentioned,  and  was  known  only  by  the 
'name  of  Locer>dro.  To  the  marchsse  this 
infarmation  was  equally  surprising  and  ac- 
eeptabl^.      He    had   already  heard   both 
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Leonardo  and  Ottavania  lavish  in  the 
praises  of  the  Si^nor  LocendrOj  and  now  it 
was  at  length  in  his  power  to  obtain  a  per- 
sonal interview.  But  when  Ascollini  fur- 
ther informed  him^,  that  not  a  few  minutes 
back  he  had  seen  Orazio  in  Venice^  and 
urged  him  to  apprehend  the  youth  as  an 
associate  of  the  robber  Angelo,  the  mar- 
chese  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confu- 
sion by  a  proposal  so  inimical  to  his  pre- 
sent plans^  and  could  only  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject by  a  seeming  acquiescence.  Availing 
himself  of  this  acquiescence^  and  supposing 
that  he  was  rendering  Rovenza  an  import- 
ant service^  for  which  he  should  be 
amply  recompensed^  the  prior  flew  to  give 
immediate  information  respecting  Ora- 
zio to  the  sbirri^  and  accidentally  arrived 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  party  of  offi- 
cers were  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  the 
house  where  they  expected  to  find  and  ar- 
rest Angelo  Guicciardini.  Ascollini  was 
then  compelled  to  accompany  them^  in  or- 
der to  identify  the  person  whom  he  had  just 
denounced.  Angelo,  with  seferal  of  his 
most  faithful  followers,  was  indeed  in  the 
house ;  and  one  of  these  was  the  young 
man  whom  the  Signora  di  Berlotti  had  ob- 
served so  much  resembled  Orazio  in  figure, 
and  who  now,  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued, 
was  severely  wounded. 

This  circumstance  was  observed  by  the 
prior,  who,  half  blinded  by  his  fears  and 
perturbation,  really  believed  that  it  was 
Orazio  that  had  been  slain.     With  the  ac- 
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toiint  of  the  unsuccessful  at(empt  <o  take 
Guicciardini,  and  the  supposed  death  of 
Orazio,  the  father  soon  returned  to  the 
raarchesCj  who  was  stili  at  his  palla^o. 
The  intelligence  brought  him  by  Ascollini 
certainly  appeared  to  him  very  extraor- 
dinary; but  he  as  certainly  felt  the  utmost 
satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  being  thus  re- 
leased from  all  apprehensions  on  Orazio's 
account ;  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  tha 
})rior  was  correct  in  his  inforaiation  of  the 
death  of  the  youth,  whose  person  he  could 
not  possibly  be  supposed  to  mistake.  Oa 
ihe  next  ciay  the  marcbese  and  his  party 
set  out  on  their  return  to  the  Villa  di  Ro- 
Ycnza^  and  on  the  way  Ascollini  privately 
expatiated  to  Rovenza  on  the  good  effects 
which  would  result  from  informing  Cecilia 
\hat  Orazio  had  perished.  This  the  mar- 
cbese accordingly  did  on  his  return,  and 
occasioned  that  dreadful  shock  to  the  mar- 
chesa  which  so  much  agitated  her,  that^ 
losing  all  precaution,  she  betrayed  in  an 
instant  her  knowledge  that  this  Orazio  was 
her  nephew,  by  exclaiming,  ''  You  have 
Stilled  the  son  of  Udina  !'*  The  swoon  into 
which  Rovenza  then  immediately  fell  was 
produced  by  the  astonishment  and  terror  he 
felt  at  thus  suddenly  discovering  that  she 
was  acquainted  with  a  circumstance  whi(h 
he  had  never  once  suspected  was  known  to 
her. 

On  being  conveyed  to  his  chamber, 
was  attacked  by  one  of  the  temporary  r  . 
of  the  dreadful  malady  to  which  ho  v 
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subject,  and,  during  the  delirium,  raved 
incessantly  of  Orazio,  whom  he  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  name  of  Locen- 
dro,  that  his  son,  who  was  at  this  time  his 
most  constant  attendant,  availed  himself  of 
the  first  interval  of  reason  that  he  had,  to 
ask  whether  his  father  wished  to  see  the 
Signor  Locendro,  as  he  so  frequently  men- 
tioned his  name.  ''  Is  he  not  dead?''  hol- 
lowly groaned  the  miserable  Rovenza. 
Leonardo,  who  from  this  expression  would 
have  supposed  that  the  delirium  of  the 
inarchese  was  returning,  had  not  the  anx- 
iety, intelligently  marked  in  his  eyes, 
evinced  the  contrary,  replied,  that  he  had 
himself  seen  and  spoken  to  the  Signor  Lo- 
cendro not  half  an  hour  before  they  left 
Venice,  and  had  seen  him  embark  for  the: 
Terra  Firraa,  to  join  his  regiment  at  Vi- 
cenza.  A  few  more  enquiries  convinced 
the  marchese  that  Ascollini  had  either 
deceived  him  by  a  false  account  of  the 
death  of  Orazio,  or  had  really  been  mis- 
taken. A  moment's  reflection  assured  him 
that  as  the  prior  could  have  no  interest  in  de- 
ceiving him,  the  latter  must  have  been  the 
case;  and  he  no  longer  doubted  that  Ora- 
zio still  lived.  Dismissing  his  son  from 
his  chamber,  under  the  pretence  of  being 
inclined  to  repose,  Rovenza  endeavoured  to 
collect  his  tho  ghts,  in  order  to  reflect  fur- 
ther how  he  should  proceed  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  he  continued  too  ill  all  that  day 
to  be  capable  of  deciding  properly  on  the 
subject.     On  the  next,  however,  he  was  %o 
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far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  commence  hi» 
plan,  by  an  immediate  interview  with  the 
Father  Ascollini,  whom  he  then  informed 
that  he  had  made  such  discoveries  res- 
pecting both  Orazio  and  Cecilia  as  would 
determine  him  to  serve  and  protect  both  to 
the  utmost  of  iiis  power ;  not  omitting  to 
hint  that  they  both  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  closely  allied  to  his  family. 

With  these  evasive  explanations,  which^ 
however,  were  sufficient  to  intimidate  the 
father  from  too  freely  expressing  his  erro- 
neous opinion  of  Orazio,  Ascollini  departed 
from  the  villa.  , 

Rovenza,  now  perfectly  aware  that  his 
lady  was  better  informed  respecting  Orazio 
than  he  himself  was,  saw  that  his  most 
prudent  course  would  be  to  induce  her  to 
reveal  to  him  every  particular  with  which 
she  was  acquainted  respecting  the  youth  ; 
and  the  moment  he  could  leave  the  room, 
he  confessed  to  her  that  having  providen- 
tially discovered  that  his  nephew  still  lived, 
and  was  privately  patronised  by  some  noble 
friends,  the  principal  of  whom,  he  had  also 
learnt,  was  the  Count  Ferbonino,  he  had 
resolved  that  a  relation  who  ought  to  be 
80  dear  to  him  should  no  longer  be  depen- 
dent upon  strangers  for  that  support  and 
protecfionwhich  he  himself  was  best  entitled 
to  offer  him  ;  and  that  he  had,  in  conse- 
quence, already  written  to  the  count  on  the 
subject,  proposing,  that  if  the  sentence  of 
banishment  could  be  revoked,  to  give  his 
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daughter,  with  a  princely  portion^  to  Gra- 
zio.    In  short,  the  marchese  soon  persuaded 
his  lady  that  his  intentions  towards  his  ne- 
phew were,  in  fact,  equally  honourable,  feel- 
ing, and  just,  and  in  one  hour  overthrew  all 
her  former  suspicions  respectinghistreachery 
to  Costanzadi  Udina.  Mutual  explanations 
then  took  place:    the  marchesa  ingenuous^ 
\y  confessed  her  longcorrespondence  with  the 
Countess  di  Mirandini;  and  the  marchese^  in 
return,  informed  her  that  he  had  discovered 
that  Cecilia  was  not  the  daughter  of  that 
ladj,  but  the  child  of  her   sister  Veronica. 
Astonished  and  perplexed  as  was  the  mar- 
chesa bj  this  intelligence,  she  had  as  yet 
nothing  to  oppose  to  its  truth  or  falsehood, 
and  therefore  suspended  her  opinion  till  the 
Countess  di    Mirandini  couM   be  brought 
forward   to  confirm  or  deny  the  assertions 
of  Ursulina.     It  V7as  determined,  however^ 
that  Cecilia  herself  should  not  be  informed 
of  this  circumstance,   but   be    suffered  for 
some  time  longer  to  continue  in  total  igno- 
rance of  every  particular   which  had   hi-r 
therto  been  withheld  from  her  knowledge, 
as  no  proper  explanations  could  be  entered 
into  till  the  Countess  di  Mirandini  could  be 
found.     The    marchesa,  now    apprized  of 
her   lord's  wish   of  uniting  Cecilia  to   her 
son,  and  fully  aware  of  all  the  advantages 
that  must  result  to  Leonardo  from  an  union 
with    so    amiable   and    lovely    a  girl,  and 
equally  sensible    of  the   danger  of  giving 
the  least   encouragement  to  the  sentiments 
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of  tb€  latter  for  Orazio^  who  might  reallj 
prove  to  be  her  brother^  soon  assented  to  the 
plans  of  the  marchese. 

Letters  were  then  iramediatelj  dispatched 
to  Orazio,  claiming  him  as  a  relative  whom 
thej  were  anxiously  impatient  to  receive^ 
and  inviting  him  to  the  villa.  His  arrival 
and  reception  there  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. 

Dreadful  were  the  secret  emotions  with 
which  the  marchese  first  beheld  the  son 
of  the  injured  Costanza  di  Udina.  The  art 
and  duplicity  of  his  nature  could  scarcely 
suffice  to  conceal;,  in  some  measure,  the 
workings  of  his  guilty  mind,  as  he  turned  his 
eyes  on  the  youth  who  was  so  perfect  a  re- 
semblance of  his  unhappy  father.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  use  every  endeavour 
to  combat  feelings  so  inimical  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  designs  he  had  in 
view;  and  at  length  he  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring sufficient  calmness  and  presence  of 
mind  to  devote  his  whole  thoughts  to  dis- 
covering on  what  grounds  Orazio  and  his 
friends  intended  applying  to  the  senate  of 
Venice  for  the  vindication  of  the  Count  di 
Udina,  and  the  revocation  of  the  sentence 
of  banishment.  If  Rovenza'a  secret  amaze- 
ment was  extreme,  on  learning  that  Yelas- 
quez  Maretti,  the  accomplice  of  Biondello, 
had  been  suffered  to  escape  by  the  latter, 
and  had  eventually  been  the  instrument  of 
bringing  to  light  the  innocence  of  Udina, 
in  his  confession  to  Angelo  Guicciardini,  it 
was  even  exceeded  by  the  joy  he  felt  at  the 
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discovery  tliathc  himself  was  not  in  the 
least  suspected  as  the  original  author  of 
the  whole  dreadful  transaction.  The  Count 
Ferbonino's  search  after  Biondello  he  in- 
ternally smiled  at^  as  he  knevy  it  must 
prove  unavailing;  yet^  in  order  to  destroy 
the  ^east  probability  of  detection^  he  re- 
solved to  end  the  life  of  the  wretched  pri- 
soner^ as  soon  as  he  could  send  Morso  an 
intimation  to  that  effect. 

Released;,  by  the  explanation  ofOrazio 
respecting  the  intentions  of  his  friends^ 
from  all  apprehension  of  being  personally 
implicated  in  the  Udina  affair,  the  mar- 
chese  found  himself  at  liberty  to  pursue 
uninterruptedly  those  plans  that  best  pro- 
mised to  secure  the  contintied  possession  of 
the  Udina  estates  in  his  own  family,  and  to 
give  new  lustre  to  his  name,  as  the  gene- 
rous friend  of  the  orphans  whose  property 
he  enjoyed.  It  has  been  before  remarked, 
that  the  vices  of  Rovenza  were  rather  the 
effects  of  the  dreadful  and  malevolent  pre- 
judices eai'ly  instilled  into  his  infant  mind, 
and  a  neglected  education,  than  of  nature  ; 
and  this  was  in  some  degree  evinced  by  his 
conduct  and  intention  towards  Orazio  and 
Cecilia.  It  is  true,  he  would  have  sacri- 
ficed both  to  his  own  security,  when  he 
imagined  there  existed  a  necessity  for  so 
doing ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  re- 
garded neither,  Cecilia  especially,  with 
those  feelings  of  dislike  and  malice  which 
had  influenced  him  to  accomplish  the  de- 
struction of  Costanza   di   Udina.     Deter- 
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mined  now  to  aid  the   intended   appeal   of 
Orazio  to  the  council^   and  almost  assured 
of   success,   from   the  great  interest  which 
would  be  exerted  on  the  occasion,  Rovenza 
did  not  doubt  but    that    the  confession  of 
Velasquez    Maretti  would  prove  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  clear  the  memory  of  Costanza 
from  the  foul  stains  of  treason  and  murder. 
All  that  now  remained  for  him  to   do  was 
to    act   with    caution   in    his  proceedings/ 
and  to  endeavour   to    discover  where  the 
Countess  diMirandini  was  placed.  That  she 
was  concealed  somewhere  by  Angelo  Guic- 
ciardini,    he     very    justly    believed;     but 
wherefore  the  latter  should  hint  to  Orazio 
that  she  was  still  in  the  power  of  her  ene- 
my De  Weilburgh,  was  wholly  unaccount- 
able.    At  all  events,  he  reflected,  that  the 
safest  method  would  be  to  befriend  the  or- 
phans.      Ottavania's    passion    for    Orazio 
was  already  sufficiently  discernible  to  the 
marchese  to  assure  him  that  she  would  pre- 
sent no   obstacle  to  his   views;  and  of  the 
impression   which  Cecilia   had  made  upon 
the  heart  of  his    son  he  could  not  possibly 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt.     Tt)  the  evi- 
dent attachment  of  Leonardo,  however,  he 
had  not  as  yet    ventured  to  give  aoy  posi- 
tive encouragement;  dreading  lest  ihe  im- 
petuosity of  the  young,  man   should    urge 
him  to  an  eclaircissement  too  precipitRt**. 
Neither  would  Rovenza  yet  entrust  to  his 
children   the   knowledge  of  Orazio's  birth^ 
or   his    full    intentions  respecting  him  and 
:Cecilia.     The  principal  obstacle  that  now 
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seemed  to  tlireafen  to  oppose  liis  (designs,  wa» 
tliemulual  affection  which  hesoo.i  pirceived 
to  subsist  between  Orazio  smd  Ct  cii?a — . 
an  affection  which  he  believed  injist  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  Countess  di  Mi^ 
randini,  and  which  encouragement  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  imply  that  they  were  not 
rehited  to  each  other.  As  the  marchese 
reflected  on  this  circumstance,  he  began  to 
^  jtertain  some  just  doubts  of  Ursulina's 
veracity,  and  was  extremely  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Cecilia  was  really  the  daughter 
of  the  Countess  di  Mirandini*  Impressed 
with  this  idea,  a  id  excessively  enraged  by 
the  surmise  that  he  had  been  imposed 
upon,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out 
for  Venice,  to  compel  the  old  woman  to  a 
positive  declaration  of  the  truthy  when  he 
received  intelligence  that  Morso  was  deadi 
The  person  who  brought  this  information, 
was,  a  peasant  of  the  domain  of  the 
Castle  of  Torcello^  and  one  who  had 
frequently  passed, sevpraj  days  with  the  old 
steward. 

This,  sudden  r^ews  threw  the  marchese- 
into  mu<h  uneasiness  respecting  the  fate  of 
Biondelio,  for  whose  death  he  had  as  yet 
had  no  opportunity  of  sending  instructions 
to  Morso;  but  as  the  dnngepn  in  which  he 
was. confined  was  impenetrable,  there  was 
every  feasor^  to  suppose  that  the  wretched 
prisoner^  must  have  expired  in  all  the  hor- 
rars  of  famine,  wheu;  his  keeper  was  no 
longer  able  to  bring  him  his  daily  food. 
This  reflection  soon  cali;ned  Royenza's  fears 
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on  this  head  ;  and  he  was  now  well  sails- 
lied  that  accident  had  deprived  him  of  the 
necessity  of  commanding  tlie  death  of  this 
man. 

As  soon  as  he  had  dismissed  the  peasant, 
he  set  off  for  Venice ;  and,  when  arrived 
there,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
house  where  Ursulina  was  still  confined. 
His  minute  enquiries,  intimidating  threats, 
and  promises  of  reward,  at  length  drew 
from  the  affrighted  old  woman  a  confes- 
sion of  the  deception  she  had  practised; 
and  Rovenza,  after  the  most  penetrating 
investigation,  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
Cecilia  was  the  daughter  of  the  Countess 
di  Mirandini.  This  conviction  now  altered 
all  his  plans.  In  one  moment  he  perceived 
the  necessity  of  removing  this  beauteous 
girl  out  of  the  way  of  Orazio  di  Udina, 
and  accordingly  began  to  consider  in  what 
manner  he  could  best  accomplish  this.  To 
endeavour  to  annihilate  the  hopes  which: 
the  lovers  might  entertain  of  being  united, 
and  immediately  remove  Cetilia,-  was  the 
instant  suggestion  of  his  prolific  mind  : 
hence  his  hints  as  to  the  probability  of 
Cecilia's  being  the  daughter  of  Angelo 
Guicciardini — an  intimation  which  Orazio's 
and  Cecilia's  ignorance  of  the  Countess  di 
Mirandini's  story  rendered  but  too  in.pres- 
sive,  especially  as  certain  oiicunistances 
combined  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
truth,  which  overwhelmed  the  young 
Udina     with     the    utmost    distress^    and. 
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pTnnged  the  poor  Cecilia  into  the  deepest 
an2:»nsh  and  horror. 

It  was  not  without  the  utfnost  grief  and 
reluctance  that  the  marchesa  and  the  Sigr 
nora  della  Albina  agreed  not  to  give  any 
positive  contradiction  to  this  cruel  suppo- 
sition; but  as  both  ladies  could  not  avoid 
approving  the  intended  unions  projected 
bj  the  marchese,  and  could  not  disavow 
the  possibility  of  Cecilia  and  Orazio  being 
related  by  the  closest  tie  (for  Rovenza  yet 
artfully  concealed  from  them  the  recent 
confession  of  Ursulina)^  they  compelled 
thenselves  to  a  tacit  permission  of  a  de- 
ception from  which  they  imagined  much 
good  and  no  particular  injury  would  re- 
sult: yet  J  haa  not  the  marchesa  been  at 
this  time  deeply  distressed  by  the  situation 
of  Leonardo^  it  is  probable  she  would  not 
so  easily  have  acquiesced  in  a  scheme  so  re- 
pugnantto  her  feelings  and  principles.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  marchesa  was  really 
pleased  with  Cecilia's  importunities  to  be 
permitted  io  retire  into  a  convent  for  a 
time;  and  the  raarchese  appeared  to  ap- 
prove her  removal,  till  his  son  should  be 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  Faenza's 
treacherous  attack.  It  is  true,  the  mar- 
chesa had  frequently  entreated  the  mar- 
ehese  to  acquaint  both  Orazio  and  Cecilia 
-with  their  supposed  consangiiinity^  as  the 
best  means  of  breaking,  off  the  attachment 
"whifcb  evidently  subsisted  between  them; 
]but  he  ever  positively  refu&ed.  to  do  »o* 
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alleging,  as  his  plea  for  silence  and  reserve 
on  the  subject,  the  probability  that  the 
youn^  man  would,  in  such  a  case^,  claim 
the  right  of  being  the  chief  protector  and 
guide  of  his  sister — a  claim  which  would 
probably  frustrate  all  bis  plans  for  allying 
them  wi(h  his  own  children.  The  mar- 
chesa,  fearful  that  any  opposition  of  this 
nature  might  induce  her  lord  to  withdraw 
his  friendship  and  support  from  the  sup- 
posed orphans,  was  at  length  prevailed  upon 
to  acquiesce  in  all  his  projects. 

Althougli  the  raarchese  had  apparently 
consented  to  Cecilia's  being  removed  to  a 
convent,  nothing  could  in  reality  be  fur- 
ther from  his  intention  than  to  suffer  her  to 
be  removed  from  his  own  power  into  the 
society  of  strangers.  He  had  already  de- 
termined to  send  her  to  the  Castle  of  Tor- 
cello. 

In  this  scheme  he  had  a  deeper  project 
in  view  than  merely  to  send  her  out  of 
the  way  of  Orazio.  Cecilia  di  Mirandini^ 
the  heiress  of  large  possessions,  and  of  an 
illustrious  family,  was  equally  as  proper  a 
bride  for  Leonardo  di  Rovenza  as  any  other 
female  possessed  of  rank  and  weahh  ;  and 
the  marchesewas  deterriiined  she  should  b« 
his.  In  the  management  of  this  affair, 
however^  he  acted  with  his  usual  art  and 
caution. 

Privately  revealing  to  his  son  that  Ceci- 
lia was  of  noble  birth,  he  demanded  from 
him,  a  confession  of  the  sentiments  with 
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ivhich  she  bad  inspired  him.  Leonardo  of 
course  acknowledged  that  he  adored   her. 

^^  Then/'  replied  the  subtle  father,  ''I 
must  yield  a  little  to  existing  circumstances 
to  ensure  jour  happiness.  I  must  declare 
to  you  that  T  am  as  anxious  for  your  union 
with  this  lovely  girl  as  yourself;  yet? 
there  are  obstacles,  which  I  cannot  now  ex- 
plain, which,  I  fear,  will  prove  inimical  to 
your  wishes.  You  have  a  dangerous  rival 
in  Orazio.'*  Leonardo  was  now  halffrantic> 
and  it  was^  some  time  ere  the  marchese 
could  find  an  opportunity  of  adding, — 
"  but  had  Cecilia  ever  evinced  the  slightest 
partiality  towards  you, — a — a  well  manag- 
ed elopement  might  have  effected  every 
thing  we  wish,  and  spared  a  considerable 
deal  of  anxiety  and  trouble.  But  the  diffi- 
culties attending  such  a  stratagem,  and  the 
state  you  are  in,  render  it  almost  imprac- 
ticable. Though,  in  fact,  to  remove  her. 
to  a  convenient  situation,  some  time  previ- 
ous to  your  being  able  to  travel,  would 
prevent  suspicion,  and  give  greater  security 
to  the  scheme  :  and—" 

This  hint  was  sufficient  to  the  impetuous 
Leonardo,  who  now,  with  all  the  animation 
of  his  nature,  interrupted  his  father,  to 
beseech  his  concurrence  to  his  having  Ceci- 
lia immediately  carried  off,  and  then  ex- 
pressed the  most  lively  hopes  of  succeeding 
in  obtaining  her  hand,  when  once  she 
should  find  herself  wholly  in  his  power. 
The  apparently  indulgent   father  lOon  ac- 
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quisceJ,  and  pointed  out  to  his  enraptured 
and  amazed  son  the  Castle  of  Torcello  as 
the  most  proper  and  secure  retreat  for  Ceci- 
lia to  be  conveyed  to.  He  then  advised 
his  son  to  consult  with  Fabricio  on  the  oc- 
casion^ who  would,  he  said^  endeavoui*  to 
find  proper  ])eoplc  to  be  employed  in  siich 
an  affair .  Leonardo  thanked  his  fiither  in 
the  most  extravagant  terms ;  declai'ing 
that  the  pros\)ect  of  felicity  thus  presented 
to  him,  would  prove  a  more  effica€ious  re- 
medy for  his  Yvoundj  than  the  whole 
Materia  Medica  could  possibly  supply, 

Fabricio,  privately  instructed  by  the 
marchese,  employed  Masseron,a  confidential 
friend  of  his  own^  and  then  arranged  the 
whole  of  the  plan  for  the  carry iiig  off  Ceci- 
lia^ while  the  latter  appeared  to  leave  every 
thing  to  his  son  and  his  valet. 

From  the  moment  in  which  Rovenza 
had  first  resolved  to  remove  Cecilia  from 
the  villa,  he  determined  to  have  her  con- 
veyed to  the  Castle  of  Torcello,  whither 
he  had  sent  Ursulina,  immediately. after  her 
acknowledgnjent  of  having  imposed  upon 
him  the  tale  of  the  lovely  girl's  being  the 
datighter  of  Veronica  di  Uduia. 

The  trembling  Ursulina,  who  had  rather 
expected  imprisonmeni  and  punishment 
from  the  rage  of  the  marchese  than  to  be 
thus  provided  for,  had  most  joyfully  agreed 
to  take  care  of  the  castle^  and  to  behave  to 
the  young  lady,  whom  the  marchese  meant 
to  send  there,  precisely  as  he  should  direct. 
Bovenza,    ill    return^   promised  her  every 
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possible  indulgence,  but  assured  her,  that 
if  ever  she  attempted  to  quit  the  castle 
without  his  permission,  her  life  should  pay 
the  forfeit  of  her  temerity  in  disobeying 
him.  He  was  exact  to  his  promise,  and  the. 
person,  who  was  to  conduct  this  new  house- 
keeper to  her  future  abode,  had  instruction* 
to  allow  her  some  peasant  girl  as  a  com- 
panion and  assistant,  and  to  provide  the 
larders  and  cellars  with  every  convenience 
and  luxury  which  could  render  his  son's 
projected  temporary  residence  there  agreear 
ble. 

Immediately  when  the  marchese believed 
every  thing  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Cecilia  at  the  Castle  of  Torcello,  he 
gave  his  assent  to  her  removal  to  the  con- 
vent selected  as  her  temporary  abode,  and 
the  plan  of  her  being  forced  away  from 
the  attendants,  appointed  to  conduct  her 
thither,  was  exactly  calculated  to  prevent 
the  slightest  suspicion  from  falling  upon 
himself  or  Leonardo ;  whose  impatience  to 
follow  the  lovely  girl  was  such,  that  he 
could,  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  by  his 
father  to  attend  to  the  proper  means  of  re- 
covering sufficient  health  to  undertake  the 
journey. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  and  equipage  re* 
turned  with  the  account  of  Cecilia's  being 
carried  off  by  a  band  of  robbers,  for  such 
they  supposed  them  to  be  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  so  singularly  and  uni- 
formly habited,  the  marchese  openly  avow- 
ed it  as  his  belief  that  she  had  been  thu*. 
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conveyed  away  by  some  of  Angelo  G  ulcciar^ 
dini's  men :  a  suggestion  which  Orazio 
was  but  too  much  inclined  to  credit^  till  he 
fortunately  discovered  that  she  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Torcello,  whither, 
as  has  already  been  related,  he  speedily- 
followed  her,  and  would  have  arrived  there 
nnuch  earlier  than  he  did,  had  not  the  acci- 
dent which  delayed  him  upon  the  road 
prevented  him. 

That  he  had  set  out  on  a  quixotic  expedi- 
tion after  Cecilia^  Rovenza  did  not  doubt ; 
but,  as  he  little  imagined  that  he  had  dis- 
covered whither  she  had  been  conveyed, 
he  was  not  under  any  particular  alarm  on 
the  occasion,  till,  on  examining  the  servants, 
he  found  that  Orazio  was  in  possession  of 
the  secret.  To  follow  him,  and  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  consequences  which  he 
dreaded  would  attend  Orazio's  meeting 
with  Leonardo,  was  now  the  marchese's 
only  resource,  and,  attended  by  his  faithful 
Fabric io,  he  immediately  set  out  for  the 
Ciistle  of  Torcello. 

On  arriving  at  the  castle,  he  was  most 
pleasingly  disappointed  in  finding  that 
Orazio  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and,  fa- 
tigued with  the  hurry  of  his  journey,  he  re- 
tired to  his  chamber,  without  giving  Leo- 
nardo any  explanation  of  the  motives  for 
his  visit.  The  apartment  which  the  mar- 
chese'  occupied  opened  on  the  gallery  into 
which  Cecilia  and  Lodelli,  in  their  attempt 
to  find  some  avenue  by  which  they  could 
escape  from  the  castle,  entered,  some  hours 
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after  lie  had  retired  to  repose.  In  the 
anti-roora,  as  usual,  slept  his  constant  guard 
FabriciOj  who,  hearing  voices  and  foe  t.  leps 
in  the  gallerj,  rose  to  discover  who  was 
there,  and  opened  the  door  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  Cecilia  and  her  attendant, 
alarnned  by  the  horrible  form  which  thej 
saw  in  the  gallery,  were  flying  from  thence 
in  all  the  precipitancy  of  terror.  Although- 
Fabricio  had  caught  but  a  slight  glimpse 
of  these  receding  figures,  he  instantly  re- 
cognized them,  and,  with  the  utmost 
caution,  he  pursued  them,  and  witnessed 
the  accidental  meeting  with  Orazio.  He 
continued  to  listen  to  their  conversation,^ 
till  they  proceeded  towards  the  apartment 
of  Cecilia,  when  he  immediately  returned 
to  the  chamber  of  his  lord,  whom  he  in- 
formed of  the  whole  affair.  Rovenza  now 
instantly  hastened  to  surprise  the  lovers, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  fabricated  tale 
of  their  relationship,  crushed  at  once  all 
the  fond  hopes  of  Orazio  and  plunged  him 
into  despair.  It  has  been  seen  with  what 
art  Rovenza  managed  this  whole  affair, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  calm  the  mind 
and  divert  the  thoughts  of  Cecilia  by  the 
false  hopes  which  he  gave  her  of  so  soon 
seeing  the  Countess  di  Mirandini,  of  whose 
situation  he  was,  in  fact,  still  ignorant. 
Orazio  he  strongly  urged  to  an  immediate 
assent  to  the  nuptials  of  his  supposed  sister 
with  Leonardo,  and  the  young  man,  struck 
with  the  apparent  generosity  of  this  pro- 
posal to  unite  an  only  son  with  an  orphaa 
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so  circumstanced  as  Cecilia  appeared  to 
bC;,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  imme- 
diate feelings  to  the  delicacy  of  the  lovely 
girl;,  who,  he  felt  assured^  would  not  sup- 
pqrt with  fortitude  the  idea  of  being  the 
object  of  a  brother's  culpable  passion, 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  marchese,  and 
wrote  the  incoherent  letter  to  Cecilia  which 
induced  her  to  determine  on  giving  her 
hand  to  Leonardo  di  Rovenza.  But  un- 
able, in  Ihe  then  state  of  his  mind,  to  see 
her  again,  Orazio  abruptly  left  the  castle, 
and  proceeded  towards  Venice,  where  he 
expected  that  the  Count  Ferbonino  and  the 
Bishop  of  Verona  were  already  arrived. 

To  unite  Cecilia  immediately  to  his  son, 
previous  to  returning  with  them  to  Ve- 
nice, was,  on  reflection,  all  that  remained 
for  Rovenza  to  perform,  when  the  singular 
and  unexpected  appearance  of  Angelo 
Guicciardini  defeated  his  intentions,  and 
threw  him  into  a  state  of  horror,  alarm, 
and  danger,  from  which  he  saw  no  means 
of  extricating  himself.  That  his  trea- 
chery, ingratitude  and  cruelty  to  the  Udina 
family  were  fully  discovered  by  the  robber, 
he  felt  the  most  dreadful  conviction,  and 
the  only  alternatives  that  then  presented 
themselves  to  his  guilty  mind,  was  either 
to  close  his  life  by  an  act  of  suicide,  or 
meet  the  fate  which  threatened  him  on  his 
return  to  Venice.  The  racking  contention 
of  feelings  which  seized  him  during  his 
interview  with  Angelo,  rendered  him,  how- 
ever^ wholly  incapable  of  reflection,  and 
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the  robber  had  not  long  cjeparted^  when  h^ 
fell  into  such  a  state  of  distraction  as 
seemed  likely  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  his 
miseries  and  his  existence. 


CHAP.   VIL 

Meanwhile  Orazio  pursued  his   rout# 
lo  Venice,  and  in  a  frame  of  mind  scarcely 
more   enviable   than    that   of  Rovenza.— 
Disappointed  in  all  the  fascinating  visions 
which  youthful  hope  and  animated   affec- 
tion   paint  in  such   glowing  colours  to    a 
virtuous  and  enthusiastic  heart,  the  future 
now  presented  nothing  to  his  view  but  the 
drear  and  desert  prospect  of  unceasing  re- 
gret, self  condemnation/ and  hopeless  love; 
and,  in  the  sickly  disgust  which   pervaded 
his  feelings,  he  would  have  flown  for  ever 
from    the    world,   and  renounced   all   that 
fame  and  fortune  could  otfer  to  his  accept- 
ance, had  not  the  duty  which   he  owed  to 
the  nieniory  of  his  father,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  raising  his  too-fondly  loved  sister  to 
the  exaltation  which  she  was  born  to  inherit 
and  adorn,  urged  him  to  exertion. 

On  arriving  at  Venice,  he  found  that 
the  Count  Ferbonino  had  been  there  about 
a  week,  and  was  in  the  utmost  distress  and 
uneasiness  at  his  absence,  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  Verona  was  hourly  expected. — 
The  count,  however,  had  been  utterly  un>- 
successful  in  his  researches  after  Biondelloj» 
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but  was  determined  to  make  his  applica- 
tion to  the  council  on  the  confession  of  Ve- 
lasquez Maretti.  The  proofs  of  Orazio's 
birth^  left  by  the  Count  di  Mirandini,  were 
apparently  sufficiently  strong  to  confirm 
his  identity,  and  as  the  cause  was  not  likely 
to  meet  the  opposition,  but  rather  the  sup- 
port of  the  Rovenza  family,  the  Count 
Ferbonino  did  not  apprehend  any  disap- 
pointment to  his  wishes. 

Orazio's  being  in  the  Venetian  array  was 
no  infringement  of  the  decree  of  the  se- 
nate, as  that  had  merely  doomed  the  chil- 
dren of  Udina  to  death  in  case  they  re- 
turned openly  from  banishment,  and  bore 
their  family  name;  and  this  enforced  re- 
nunciation of  title  and  rank,  once  so  illus- 
trious, was  considered  as  the  most  severe  of 
punishments. 

On  the  day  after  Orazio's  arrival,  the 
Bishop  of  Verona  joined  the  Count  Fer- 
bonino at  his  palace  :  but  an  obstacle  now 
existed  to  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  se- 
nate, for  which  the  friends  of  the  young 
Udina  were  utterly  unprepared.  This  was 
Cecilia's  supposed  claims  to  the  name  of 
Udifia. 

When  Orazio  informed  the  Count  Fer- 
bonino of  this  circumstance,  the  latter 
could  not  give  the  least  credit  to  it.  No- 
thing could  appear  more  improbable  to 
him  than  that  the  Countess  di  Mirandini 
should  have  practised  such  an  absurd  im- 
position ;  and,  at  length,  he  very  justly 
coiicludeid   that  the   marchcse   must  have 
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been  either  grossly  deceived,  or  had  been 
actuated  to  make  such  au  assertion  by 
some  deep  and  secret  motive.  At  all 
events^  it  w^as  now  become  necessary  that 
the  countess  should  be  brought  forward^ 
in  order  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
charge,  and  that  Rovenza  should  compel 
Ursulina  to  make  a  public  declaration  of 
the  truth. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  now  to 
exert  every  possible  means  of  discovering 
where  the  countess  was  concealed.  It  was 
evident  that  Angelo  Guicciardini  was  ac- 
quainted with  her  situation,  and  to  him 
only  could  any  application  be  made  on  the 
subject. 

But  where  was  Angelo  to  be  found  ?— 
In  short,  in  all  respects  this  circumstance 
plunged  the  friends  of  Orazio  into  the 
most  vexatious  difficulties,  whilst  he  him- 
self was  in  a  state  nearly  bordering  on 
distraction  ;  and  insisted  upon  being  per-, 
mitted  to  return  immediately  to  the  Castle 
of  Torcello,  to  snatch  his  adored  Cficilia 
from  the  fate  to  which  he  had  so  rashly^ 
and  with  so  much  facility,  resigned  her. 

The  count,  now  doubtful  of  the  good 
intentions  towards  the  youth  himself,  of 
the  Marchese  di  Rovenza,  peremptorily 
opposed  this  step  ;  but  at  length  the  en~ 
treaties  of  Orazio  overcame  his  resolution, 
and  he  himself  determined  on  accompany- 
ing him  thither.  Early  on  the  following 
morning  they  were  on  the  road  to  the  Ca- 
derino,    and   had  proceeded   with  all  the 
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expedition  with  which  the  age  and  infirmi- 
ties of  the  count  would  permit  them  to 
travel,  till  thej  reached  Bassano,  where,  to 
their  utmost  surprise,  they  encountered  the 
Marchese  di  Rovenza,  and  his  attendants. 

Orazio,  now  fully  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  Countess  di  Mirandini,  which 
had  just  been  related  to  him  by  his  noble 
friend,  and  irritated  to  the  utmost  degree 
of  impetuosity  by  his  newly  awakened  sus- 
picions of  Rovenza's  views,  allowed  not  a 
moment  to  explanation  ere  he  demanded^ 
where  was  Cecilia.  The  marchese,  with 
looks  of  haggard  malice,  haughtily  re- 
pulsed him,  and,  apparently  disdaining  to 
reply  to  his  enquiry,  turned  to  his  atten- 
dants, and  commanded  some  of  them  in- 
stantly to  seize  him,  and  directed  the  as- 
sistance of  the  police  to  be  summoned. 
Equally  astonished  and  indignant,  the 
Count  Ferbonino  now  interfered,  and  re- 
quired an  explanation  of  such  extraordi- 
nary conduct. 

''  My  explanation  shall  be  given  before 
a  Venetian  tribunal,  Signor  Count,"  re- 
plied the  marchese.  ''  I  have  been  the 
dupe  of  robbers  and  impostors. — You  will 
also  do  well  to  extricate  yourself,  as  spee- 
dily as  you  can,  from  connections  so  dis- 
graceful to  your  rank,  and  injurious  to 
your  judgment. — I  arrest  this  young  man 
as  one  of  the  bandit  hordeof  AngeloGuic- 
ciardini,  and  accuse  him  of  combining 
with  that  atrocious  robber  to  impose  upon 
me  a  fabricated  tale^  intended  to  despoil 
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me  of  mj  lawful  possessions,  and  ot*1iaving 
assisted  to  plunder  and  burn  the  Castle  of 
Torcello/^ 

The  fury  of  Orazio,  and  the  amazement 
of  the  Count  Ferbonino,  \yere  now  so  ex- 
cessive that  neither  had  power  to  enquire 
further  ;  and^  in  a  few  minutes,  the  en- 
trance of  several  officers  of  the  polic<; 
rendered  present  investigation  unnecessary. 

While  the  marchese  repeated  his  charge, 
and  committed  Orazio  to  the  care  of  the 
officers,  with  directions  to  halve  him  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  Venice^  the  count 
briefly  advised  the  enraged  youth  to  sub- 
mit to  the  arrest,  and  then  demanded  of  the 
marchese,  what  had  become  of  Cecilia, 

*^^  The  pupil  of  Angelo  Guicciardini  can 
best  inform  you,  count,  whither  his  master 
has  conveyed  her,*'  contemptuously  an- 
swered Rovcnza,  and  instantly  left  the 
room,  repeating  his  orders  for  Orazio's 
imn^ediate  removal  to  Venice. 

The  agonizing  emotions  which  Orazio 
suffered  at  this  moment  were  great  be- 
yond description.  Struggling  to  free  him- 
self from  the  rough  grasp  of  his  guards, 
he  vowed  no  power  on  earth  should  drag 
him  from  the  spot,  till  informed  of  the  fate 
of  his  beloved  Cecilia.  With  the  utmost 
difficulty  the  Count  Ferbonirjo  prevailed 
upon  him  to  forbear  so  unavailing  a  resist- 
ance, and  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
officers  to  delay  a  few  moments^  while  he  i 
proceeded  to  the  apartment  to  which  Ro- 
venza  had  witbdrawn^  and  once  more  made 
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^n  ineiFectual  effort  to  learn  from  liim 
somewhat  relative  to  Cecilin.  But  tlie  mar- 
chese  was  inflexibly  silent,  and  the  count 
soon  retired  in  anger  and  disgust. 

The  situation  of  mind  in  which  Orazio 
M'as  now  hurried  away,  may  be  more  ea- 
sily imagined  than  described.  The  count 
accompanied  him  to  Venice^  and  left  him 
not  until  he  was  immured  in  the  prison  of 
Saint  Mark,  where  he  was  to  remain  with- 
t)ut  examination^  till  the  arrival  of  the  mar- 
chese,  which  was  expected  to  take  place  on 
the  following  day. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

When  Rovenza  arrived,  he  immediately- 
solicited  an  audience  of  the  council,  to 
whom  he  related,  in  the  most  artful  man- 
ner, such  circumstances  respecting  his  con- 
duct towards  Orazio,  as  placed  his  own 
proceedings  in  the  most  favourable  point 
of  view,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  he 
had  indeed  been  the  dupe  of  the  vilest  im- 
position. 

*'  In  acting  as  I  have  done,*'  said  he, 
^'  in  clandestinely  receiving  this  young 
man,  I  imagine  I  have  erred  against  the 
authority  of  the  state  •  but  I  throw  myself 
on  the  mercy  of  those  laws  which  are  the 
most  remarkable  for  their  strict  justice. — 
1  will  confess,  that  from  the  moment  of 
Costanza  di  Udiua's  death,  the  fate  of  his 
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orphan  children  has  been  one  of  the  deepest 
interests  of  my  heart.  To  cherish  these 
infant  desolates  ; — to  procure  the  reversal 
of  that  awful  decree^  which  pronounced 
them  aliens  from  their  country,  and  depriv- 
ed them  of  their  name,  rank,  and  fortune, 
has  been  my  unvarying  hope,  and  to  this 
end  have  1  unceasingly,  though  in  secret, 
exerted  every  effort  to  discover  whither 
they  had  been  conveyed  by  the  unfortunate 
Count  and  Countess  di  Mirandini  ;  and 
when  at  length  I  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  I  had  succeeded  in  finding  the  son  of 
Udina,  in  the  young  man  who  has,  I  fear^ 
so  much  imposed  upon  me  and  the  worthy 
Count  Ferbonino,  can  it  be  astonishing 
that  I  received  him  with  open  arms,  and 
determined  to  use  my  utmost  influence  to 
recover  for  him  that  illustrious  birth-right, 
of  which  his  father's  imputed  crime  had 
deprived  him  : — or  that  I  was  most  eager 
to  clear  the  memory  of  my  cousin  from  the 
infamy  which  I  now  believed  to  be  erro- 
neously attached  to  his  name  ?" 

Thus  did  the  subtle  Rovenza  give  a 
fictitious  colouring  to  his  pwti  actions  ; 
and  finally  persuaded  his  attentive  and 
astonished  hearers  that  he  had  been  actu- 
ated in  all  he  had  done  by  the  most  just, 
noble,  and  generous  sentiments. 

Remembering  the  share  he  had  had  in 
the  ruin  of  the  father,  they  imputed  to 
the  desire  of  reparation,  inspired  by  vir- 
tuous remorse  and  sorrow,  the  incautious 
kindness  he  had  shewn  to  Orazio,  and  were 
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lost  in  admiration  and  respect^  as  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  add^ 

*'  All  I  now  demand  is  a  clear  investiga- 
tion of  this  mysterious  business.  Let  the 
Count  Ferbonino  be  summoned  before  this 
righteous  tribunal^  and  command  those 
proofs  which  have  imposed  upon  him 
and  me  a  credulous  belief  in  the  identity 
of  this  young  man,  to  be  produced. — I  ani 
ready  to  stand  the  test  of  the  most  scru- 
tinizing investigation,  and  shall  abide  by 
the  decree  of  the  council  ;  but  I  can  no 
longer  suffer  myself  to  be  the  dupe  of 
plunderers  and  impostors/* 

Notes  were  then  made  of  thedepositions 
and  request  of  the  marchese^  and  he  was  at 
length  dismissed  to  his  pallazo,  with  a 
command  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for 
a  summons  to  tke  next  examination  of  the 
affair. 

The  Count  Ferbonino  was  now  sum- 
moned before  the  tribunal,  and  commanded 
to  give  an  unreserved  declaration  of  all  he 
knew  respecting  Orazio,  and  his  own  mo- 
tives for  taking  so  peculiar  an  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  that  young  man. 

The  count,  with  much  brevity  and  ani 
Biation,  answered,  ''  My  motive  for  exert- 
ing myself  in  the  ^cause  of  him,  whom  I 
suppose  to  be  the  son  of  the  Unfortunate 
Costanza  di  Udina,  was  merely  the  humane 
interest  which  is  ever  inspired  iii  a  mind 
of  any  degree  of  feeling  for  the  injured 
and  unhappy. 

l2 
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*'  I  was  in  Venice,  when  I  most  unex- 
pectedly received  a  letter  from  the  Count 
di  Mirandini,  detailing  to  me  an  account 
of  his  long  seclusion  in  the  Alps,  and  im- 
ploring my  protection  and  support  for  the 
young  Orazio  di  Udina.  This  pathetic 
appeal — an  appeal  made  by  a  dying  friend, 
was  followed  by  a  relation  of  the  death 
and  confession  of  Velasquez  Maretti  ;  and 
if,  on  reading  this,  I  erred  in  believing  that 
Costanza  had  fallen  the  victini  of  treachery 
and  appearances,  it  was  through  defect  of 
judgment  only/' 

The  count  was  then  ordered  to  produce 
that  letter  for  the  inspection  of  the  judges. 
He  immediately  took  it  from  his  pocket- 
book,  aud  presented  it  to  the  secretary. — 
It  was  read  aloud,  and  the  judges  were  vi- 
sibly afi'ected  by  the  sincerity  and  feeling 
which  every  line  evinced,  till  towards  the 
conclusion,  where  Mirandini  had  referred 
the  Count  Ferbonino  to  the  robber  Angelo 
Guicciardini,  as  the  possessor  of  the  con- 
fession of  Velasquez.  As  the  secretary 
read  this  passage,  murmurs  of  surprise, 
dissatisfaction,  and  displeasure,  gradually 
incrased  among  the  inquisition,  till,  at 
length,  the  chief  state  inquisitor  abruptly 
interrupted  the  reader,  by  demanding  of 
the  count,  whether  he  had  received  the 
written  confession  from  the  hands  of  the 
Count  di  Mirandini  himself,  or  from  those 
of  the  robber  Angelo, 

y  From  Guicciardini,'*  replied  the  count. 
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"  I  met  liirn  by  my  own  appointment  at 
Sesto,  whence  I  expected  him  to  conduct 
me  to  the  secluded  abode  of  my  friend  Mi- 
randini,  whom^  I  then,  to  my  infinite  re- 
gret, learned  was  no  more.'* 

The  expressions^  ^'  Flagrant  deception  ! 
— weak  and  unpardonable  credulity  ! — er- 
roneous conduct!" — muttered  by  several 
voices^  here  interrupted  the  county  till  the 
chief  inquisitor,  silencing  those  around 
him  with  a  reprehending  glance,  addressed 
Ferbonino,  and  said, 

*'  Then  the  young  man,  who  is  the 
principal  subject  of  this  cause,  was  intro- 
duced to  your  notice  by  Angelo  Guicci* 
ardini  ?*' 

*'  He  was/' 

"^  You  must  be  sensible,  on  reflection, 
that  you  acted  with  extreme  weakness  in 
confiding  solely  to  the  assertion  of  this 
bandit,  for  the  truth  of  Orazio's  identity."' 

^^  I  confided  chiefly  in  the  letter  of  the 
Count  di  Mirandini  for  my  belief  of  that 
fact.- 

''  Then  you  still  believe  it  to  be  a 
fact!"  angrily  exclaimed  one  of  the  in- 
quisitors. 

''  I  have  not  so  affirmed/'  replied  the 
count.  ''  The  decision  of  this  assembly 
must  settle  that  point.'* 

''  You  were  acquainted  with  the  Coun- 
tess di  Mirandini,"    said    the   inquisitor — 
'*  and  visited   her  as  the   Signora  di    Bcr- 
lotti,  at  her  cottage. — Had  you  any  intentioa 
l3 
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of  so  doing,  when  you  left  Venice  for  the 
retreat  of  her  husband  ?'* 

y  I  knew  not  that  the  countesa  was  then 
still  living',  till  I  was  informed  so  by 
Angelo  Guicciardini  in  our  first  inter- 
view.'* 

New  murmurs  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion were  now  heard  in  the.  hall.  Ferbo- 
JiiRO,  without  attending  to  them,  continued, 
''I  visited  the  cottage  of  that  lady  at 
nis  request/' 

''  But  yen  previously  had  had  some  per- 
.^onal  acquaintance  with  the  Countess  Ai 
iVlirandini  ?" 

''  I  had  never  seen  her  till  the  time  to 
•which  I  now  allude/' 

"  Asioiiishing  credulitv  !"  now  exclaim- 
ed the  inquisitor.—^^  How  then  are  you 
even  certain  that  the  person  to  whom  you 
were  th^ii  iiiimfljir.rd;  is,  in  reality,  the  sup- 
posed deceased  Countess  di  Mirandini  ?** 

"  Her  knowled2:e  of  many  circumstances, 

wiili  which  only  as  the  wife  of  my  friend 
she  could  be  particularly  acquainted,  and 
the  production  of  some  letters  written  by 
her  lord,  assured  me  of  the  fact/' 

*'  But  of  these  circumstances  she  might 
have  been  informed  by  the  robber  Angelo, 
who  also  probably  put  her  in  possession  of 
the  letters  which  you  mention/* 

This  observation  convinced  the  Count 
Ferbonino  that  the  inquisitors  were  already 
so  much  prejudiced  that  he  knew  not  what 
to  reply,  lest  all  he  should  say  might  be 
construed  unfavourably. 
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After  a  short  pause^  the  inquisitor  that 
had  spoken  last,  added,  ''  And  did  not  the 
least  apprehejasion  of  being  deceived  ever 
arise  in  your  mind  on  the  commencement 
of  this  affair,  count  ?" 

"  None.  Had  such  been  the  case,  I 
would  not  have  endeavoured  to  interest  my 
friends  in  favoiH*  of  Orazio.'* 

''  Where  was  this  Orazio  first  introduced 
to  JOU  ?" 

*'  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  at  the  priorv 
of  San  Ambrose/' 

''  Take  care  you  are  not  in  error,  count,*' 
said  the  chief  inquisitor.  ''  Had  you  not 
a  previous  interview  with  him  at  the  cot- 
tage ?^' 

The  count  repeated^  that  he  had  first  met 
Orazio  at  the  priory. 

''  What  was  Ang-elo  Guicciardini's  mo- 
tive for  placing  him  at  the  cottage  }" 

''  Chiefly  the  wish  of  effecting  an  union 
between  Orazio  and  the  young  Cecilia  di 
Mirandini,"  replied  the  count. 

''  What  are  the  proofs  which  you  pos- 
sess of  Orazio's  birth  ?'' 

''  Nothing  more  thaw  the  letter  of  the 
Count  di  Mirandini,  the  dress  and  orna^ 
ments  which  the  child  wore  when  he  wns 
carried  away  by  the  count,  ai^d  some  jewels 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Countess  Vero- 
nica di  Udina,  but  those  articles  are  I  be- 
lieve now  in  the  possession  of  Cecilia  di 
Mirandini.'' 

The  count  was  then  directed  to  produce 
the  dress  and  ornaments  at  the  next  exa- 
l4 
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Hiination.      One   of   the  inquisitors   then 
said^ 

''  As  you  have  evinced  so  singular  a  con- 
fidence in  Guicciardinij  you  are  doubtless 
well  acquainted  with  his  real  rank  and 
mode  of  life,  prior  to  his  becoming  the  chief 
of  a  band  of  robbers/' 

Tiie  count  professed  the  raost  entire  ig- 
liorunce  on  those  points. 

Such  severe  observations  were  now  mad« 
on  Ferbonino's  credulity  and  precipitation 
in  believing  and  engaging  in  so  intricate 
and  mysterious  a  business,  without  respec- 
table authority,  that  the  count  himself  at 
length  appeared  confounded  by  the  review 
of  his  own  conduct,  and  reluctantly  con- 
|*essed  that  his  enthusiasm  had  certainly 
impelled  him  to  act  without  a  proper  degree 
of  consideration. 

To  several  other  questions  put  to  hina 
respecting  Angelo  Guicciardini,  he  gave 
such  replies  as  evincedthat  the  robber  had 
cautiously  avoided  entering  into  any  ex- 
planations relative  to  himself  in  their  few 
interviews,  and  that  the  generous  FerboninO 
had  confided  in  him  merely  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  mentioned  in  the  letted 
of  the  Count  di  Mirandini. 

The  Count  Ferbonino  wag  next  desired 
to  declare  what  was  the  motive  for  placing 
Orazio  in  the  Venetian  army. 

"  To  give  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  talents  and  merits,  and  to  pro- 
cure him  friends,  prior  to  the  inteuded 
appeal.'' 
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The   principal    inquisitor   now    looked 
sternly  at  the  count,  and  said, 

*'  Your  conduct  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  affair  manifests  either  the  most 
culpable  inconsideration  or  deep  and  secret 
designs.'*  Ferbonino  started.  *' The  emo- 
tion you  betray,  count,  seems  to  indicate 
the  latter.  You  have  privately  supported, 
and  intended  to  bring  forward  to  the  no- 
tice and  favour  of  the  state,  a  youth,  edu- 
cated by  a  man  whose  extraordinary  cha- 
racter and  actions  have  long  proved  him 
capable  of  the  most  daring  and  extensive 
plans.  A  government,  just  and  penetrating 
as  our*s,  cannot  behold  unmoved  so  singular 
an  event.  During  your  examination,  you 
have  certainly  used  some  prevarication,  and 
therefore  we  order  you  under  immediate 
confinement.'^ 

The  amazement  of  the  count  was  now 
extreme  ;  but  too  conscious  of  his  innocence- 
to  deign  to  remonstrate,  he  bowed  a  silent 
submission  to  this  decree  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  was  iinmediatel  j  conducted  to 
prison. 

As  the  count  withdrew,  Orazio  di  Udina 
was  brought  in.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  and 
his  figure  seemed  to  make  no  slight  im- 
pression upon  his  scrutinizing  examiners. 

After  the  usual  forms,  he  was  desired 
to  give  a  correct  account  of  himself,  and' 
to  reveal  the  real  nature  of  his  cormection 
with  the  robber  Angelo ;  and  was  very  em- 
phatically  warned   of  the   danger   which 
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awaited  his  using  either  falsehood  or  eva- 
sion. 

The  indignant  spirit  of  Orazio  would 
have  induced  him  to  refuse  answering  any^ 
questions,  unconneeted  with  the  charge 
upon  whicli  he  had  been  arrested,  had  not 
the  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that«a 
clear  and  candid  detail  of  his  life  would 
bathe  best  means  of  preventing  his  friends 
from  being  involved  in  any  trouble  on  his 
account.  Influenced  by  this  considera- 
tion, he  commenced  a  sincere  relation  of 
every  incident  that  had  occurred  to  him^ 
from  his  earliest  years  to  the  hour  of  his 
being  apprehended. 

The  whole  was  heard  with  the  mQst 
profound  attention ;  and  when  he  ceased 
to  speak,  he  was  immediately  ordered 
from  the  hall.  When  he  was  conducted 
out,  the  principal  inquisitor  commanded 
the  secretary  to  read  the  statement,  which 
he  had  taken  down  from  the  mouth  of 
Qrazio,  and,  after  various  observations  on 
the  probable  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  de- 
tail, the  youth,  vyas  again  called  before  the 
'tribunal,  ^ 

*'  When  did  you  last  see  and  converse 
with  Guicciardini?'*  was  the  first  question 
now  proposed  to  him. 

Orazio,  with  a  look  of  surprise,  replied^ 
'^  I  have  already  informed  this  assembly^ 
that  the  last  time  I  saw  Angelo  Guicci- 
ardini  was  in  Venice.'* 

*^  You  had  better  confess  that  you  had: 
an  interview  vvith.  hii"  prior  to Jhis  plunder- 
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ittg  and  burning  the  Castle  of  Torcello; 
and  that  you  also  are  acquainted  with  his 
motive  for  carrying  off  the  voung  womari^, 
called  Cecilia  di  Berlotti,  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza  :— ^we 
hiive  means  of  discovering  the  truth,  and 
of  punishing  falsehood,  equpllj  certain 
and  awful."  For  a  moment,  Orazio  now 
stood  silent  and  confounded  with  amaze- 
ment, at  the  intelligence  conveyed  in  this 
accusation.  When  at  length  he  recovered 
himself,  it  was  only  to  exclaim,  ''  Thea 
Rovenza  is  indeed  a  villain,  and  my  Cecilia 
safe!"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
effect  which  this  ill-timed  and  inadvertent 
exclamation  produced  Several  of  the  in- 
quisitors started  up,  and,  in  an  instant  the 
hall  resounded  with  expressions  of  astonish-^ 
ment  and  anger.  Orazio,  now  aware  of 
his  imprudence,  but  too  proudly  conscious 
of  his  own  integrity,  and  too  noble-minded 
to  attempt  a  vindication  of  himself,  sile:^tly 
awaited  the  torrent  of  indignation  rushing 
to  overwhelm  him.  >(i 

After  a  few  moments,  passed  in  confer- 
ring wiHl  each  other,  the  inquisitors  re- 
fumed  their  places,  and  the  principal  in- 
quisitor, turning  to  the  prisoner,  with  a 
look  of  indignation  said,  *^^Your  recent 
exclamation  has  removed  every  trace  of 
those  doubts  which  your  seemingly  in- 
genuous detail  was  calculated  to  raise.  It 
is  now  certain  that  you  hold  a  deep  and 
private  understanding  with  Guicciardini. 
Hence  we  infer  that  your  narrative  is  an 
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audacious  fabrication^  and  we  feel  our*- 
selves  justified  in  pronouncing  jou  an  ac* 
complislied  impostor.  You  will  do  well  to 
make  an  immediate  declaration  of  the 
truth,  if  jou  wish  to  escape  the  terrible 
means  which  must  otherwise  be  employed 
to  extort  it." 

The  deep  glow  of  manly  rectitude  rose 
on  the  cheek  of  Orazio,  and  gave  addition- 
al fire  to  his  dark  expressive  ejes ;  and  his 
tall,  graceful  form  displayed  the  anima* 
tion  of  an  undaunted  mind,  as,  in  a  firmi 
but  respectful  tone,  he  replied, 

''  Had  I  merited  the  opprobrious  epithet 
of  '  accomplished  impostor,'  I  should  not 
have  committed  the  error  which  has  sub- 
jected me  to  the  threat  of  tortures,  which 
iny  innocence  will  enable  me  to  endure  with 
a  fortitude  unknown  to  guilt.'' 

"Insolent! — Dostthou  brave  our  power  !" 
cried  the  chief  inquisitor,  while  his  sonorous 
voice  trembled  with  indignation — ''  Lead 
him  to  experience  those  tortures  which  be 
dares,  and  let  their  fierceness  be  adapted 
to  the  force  of  that  spirit  of  obstinacy  and 
defiance  which  he  thus  boldly  manifests." 

In  an  instant  the  accustomed  signal  was 
given,  and  several  officers  rushed  in  to 
seize  the  prisoner^  who  calmly  resigned 
himself  into  their  hands,  and  was  imme- 
diately hurried  from  the  hall.  Just  at 
this  instant  an  officer  hastily  entered,  and 
presented  to  the  principal  inquisitor  a 
sealed  paper.  Scarcely  had  he  perused: 
three  lines  of  the  contents^  when,  withsul- 
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len  haughtiness^  he  directed  that  Orazio 
should  be  conducted  back  to  his  cell^  and 
the  preparations  for  present  torture  suspend- 
ed. The  hall  was  then  cleared  of  all  bnt 
a  few  of  the  superior  inquisitors,  who  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  examine  the  paper. 


CHAP.  IX. 

During  these  proceedings  the  Marchese 
di  Rovenza  shut  himself  up  iu  his  pallazo 
to  reflect  upon  the  probable  consequences 
of  the  steps  he  had  already  taken  relative 
to  Orazio,  and  to  deliberate  how  he  should 
best  secure  himself  from  further  trouble 
or  danger,  by  effectually  criminating  the 
unfortunate  youth,  whose  confidence  in 
his  treacherous  relative,  had  brought  him 
to  the  brink  of  destruction.  Rovenza't 
sudden  accusation  of  Orazio  had  proceed- 
ed rather  from  desperation  than  the  hope 
of  finally  crushing  him;  yet,  as  he  was 
certain  that,  could  the  crimes  with  which 
Angelo  Guicciardini  had  charged  him  be 
substantiated,  his  disgrace  and  ruin  must  be 
inevitable,  he  felt  he  had  hazarded  nothing 
in  making  an  effort  to  save  himself.  For 
near  two  days,  after  the  visit  of  Guicciar- 
dini  to  the  Castle  of  Torcello,  the  marchese 
had  remained  in  all  the  horrors  of  that 
distraction  into  which  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  the  robber  had  thrown 
bim^  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  measurei 
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son, it  is  most  probable  be  would  not  have 
.survived  the  shock.  When,  hov^'ever,  he 
was  sufficiently  composed  for  the  latter  to 
venture  to  speak  seriously  on  the  occur- 
rence which  had  so  much  deranged  him^ 
this  confidential  emissary  vehemently  asked 
him  what  he  had  to  dread  from  a  robber^ 
if  he  chose  to  exert  himself  before  his  ad- 
versary could  have  time  to  plan  any  new 
attack.  He  then  advised  him  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Venice^  and  lay  a  formal 
complaint  before  the  senate.  Rovenza> 
amid  all  his  confusion,  was  still  too  cautious 
to  entrust  Fabricio  with  what  had  passed 
between  himself  and  Angelo,  but  his  ad- 
vice suggested  to  him  a  vague  idea  of 
giving  up  his  nephew  as  an  impostor,  and 
thus  attempting  to  defeat  the  designs  of 
the  dreaded  Guicciardini.  This  half- formed 
plan  he  did  not,  however,  then  communi- 
cate to  Fabricio,  but,  after  a  reflective 
pause,  enquired  why  his  son  had  not  yet 
come  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  re- 
covery. Fabricio  readily  replied,  that  the 
Signor  Leonardo  had  set  out  for  Venice; 
and  the  marchese  was  then  too  much  dis- 
pleased at  this  circumstance  to  ask  any 
fmther  questions  concerning  him.  In  this 
instance  his  confidant  deceived  him,  but 
certainly  with  a  humane  intention  :  for  the 
unfortunate  Leonardo  imprudently  at- 
tempting to  oppose  Angelo's  men,  soon  fell 
covered  with  wounds,  and  the  banditti 
liuf  led  his  body  amid  the  burning  ruins  of 
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the  fower.  As  soon  as  the  inarcliese  had 
assented  to  Fabricio's  advice,  the  latter 
hastened  to  give  the  necessary  directions 
for  the  journey. 

Rovenza  then  began  to  reflect  seriously 
on  the  scheme  of  appealing  to  the  state 
inquisition  of  Venice,  and  tolerably  well 
arranged  the  artful  detail  which  he  after- 
wards gave  to  the  council.  His  unexpected 
meeting  with  Orazio  and  the  Count  Fer- 
bonino  accelerated  the  affair  more  tlian  he 
intended;  but  the  fa^vourabie  reception 
given  to  his  accusation  of  his  nephew  left 
him  no  immediate  cause  to  regret  what  he 
had  done.  Still,  however,  the  incertitude 
of  his  own  situation  excited  considerable 
irritation  in  his  mind,  and  he  now  found 
the  advice  of  Fabricio  of  more  essential 
service  than  at  any  other  period.  Con- 
scious of  the  occasional  inability  of  his  own 
mental  powers^  Rovenza  had  been  com- 
pelled to  reveal  to-  this  man  some  part  of 
his  plans;  but  he  took  care  to  endeavour 
to  persuade  this  subservient  confidant 
that  he,  in  reality,  now  believed  that 
Orazio  was  not  his  nephew,  but  the  well- 
instructed  pupil  of  Angelo  Guicciardini. 
Fabricio,  whatever  might  be  his  private 
doubts  on  this  subject,  readily  affected  to 
credit  the  assertions  of  his  Iprd;  and.  in 
the  course  of  their  conferences,  gave  him 
some  very  artful  and  cunningly  devised 
hiiits  how  to  proceed  in  ovdcr  to  substan- 
tiate the  charges  against  Orazio,  while  he 
«tiU  carefully  concealed  from  Rovenza  the 
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degree  true :  that  he  had  too  long  been 
the  dupe  of  impostors,  and  was  now  re- 
solved to  obtain  justice  and  redress.  Deign- 
ing not  to  give  any  farther  explanation, 
he  was  ratiring,  when  the  earnest  entreatiesr 
of  the  marchesa,  to  inform  her  on  what 
account  Orazio  had  been  arrested,  and 
where  Cecilia  was^  induced  him  to  pause, 
and  add,  that  the  issue  of  the  impending 
trial  would  probably  inform  her  of  all,  and 
even  more  than  she  might  wish  to  hear. 
Then,  wholly  unmindful  of  her  tears  and 
importunities,  he  quitted  the  room,  sternly 
commanding  her  to  confine  herself  to  her 
apartments,  and  to  make  no  further  en- 
quiries on  tli£  subject. 

The  heart-broken  Hortensia,  thus  re- 
pulsed and  insulted,  yielded  up  herself  ta 
the  agonizing  fears  and  incertitude  that 
had  seized  her,  and  was  soon  so  ill,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  disobeying  the  com- 
mands of  her  imperious  lord. 


CHAP.  X. 

Several  days  elapsed  ere  the  Count 
Ferbonino  or  Orazio  underwent  a  second 
examination.  They  were  again  separately 
interrogated ;  but  as  these  examinations, 
were  nearly  similar  to  the  first,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recapitulate  them. 

Meanwhile  the  most  vigilant  measures 
were  employed  for  the  discovery  and  ap- 
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prelienslon  of  Angelo  Guicciardini,  and 
placards,  oft'ering  pardon  and  large  re- 
wards to  any  of  bis  associates  who  would 
give  him  up^  or  present  themselves  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition^  were  sooq 
posted  in  all  the  churches  and  public  build- 
ings of  the  Venetian  states. 

After  several  days  of  awful  suspense 
Orazio  was  once  more  summoned  to  a 
private  examination.  Only  three  inquisi- 
tors were  now  present^  and  the  manner  of 
addressing  the  prisoner  was  totally  altered. 
Severity  and  threats  were  now  exchanged 
for  persuasion  and  exhortations;  and  the 
most  solemn  promises  of  pardon  offered^  to 
induce  him  to  confess  his  supposed  col- 
lusion with  the  Bandit  Angelo.  Grace- 
fully acknowledging  the  indulgence  of  his 
examiners,  Orazio,  with  mild  yet  manly 
firmness,  repeated  that  he  had  already  given 
the  most  unequivocal  explanation  of  his 
connection  with  Angelo  Guicciardini. 

The  inquisitors,  though  soon  convinced 
that  th'nr  utmost  art  could  not  seduce  or 
extort  from  him  the  kind  of  confession 
which  they  desired,  did  not  alter  their 
manner,  but,  with  much  seeming  lenity^ 
advised  him  to  endeavour  to  bring  for- 
ward some  evidence  in  his  favour ;  and 
offered  to  give  an  immediate  summons  to 
any  friend  that  he  thought  could  serve 
him. 

Orazio  observed  in  return,  that  since  the 
evidence  produced  by  the  Count  Ferbonino 
had  proved  insufficient,  it  would  be  equally 
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ing not  to  give  any  farther  explanation, 
he  was  retiring,  when  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  marchesa,  to  inform  her  on  what 
account  Orazio  had  been  arrested,  and 
where  Cecilia  was,  induced  him  to  pause, 
and  add,  that  the  issue  of  the  impending 
trial  would  probably  inform  her  of  all,  and 
even  more  than  she  might  wish  to  hear. 
Then,  wholly  unmindful  of  her  tears  and 
importunities,  he  quitted  the  room,  sternly 
commanding  her  to  confine  herself  to  her 
apartments,  and  to  make  no  further  en- 
quiries on  tii£  subject. 

The  heart-broken  Hortensia,  thus  re- 
pulsed  and  insulted,  yielded  up  herself  ia 
the  agonizing  fears  and  incertitude  that 
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be  incapable  of  disobeying  the  com- 
mands of  her  imperious  lord. 
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examination.  They  were  again  separately 
interrogated ;  but  as  these  examinations 
were  nearly  similar  to  the  first,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recapitulate  them. 

Meanwhile  the  most  vigilant  measures 
were  employed  for  the  discovery  and  ap- 
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preliension  of  Angelo  Guicciardini^  and 
placards,  oft'ering  pardon  and  large  re- 
wards to  any  of  his  associates  who  would 
give  him  upj  or  present  themselves  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  were  sooa 
posted  in  all  the  churches  and  public  build- 
ings of  the  Venetian  states. 

After  several  days  of  awful  suspense 
Orazio  was  once  more  summoned  to  a 
private  examination.  Only  three  inquisi- 
tors were  now  present^  and  the  manner  of 
addressing  the  prisoner  was  totally  altered. 
Severity  and  threats  were  now  exchanged 
for  persuasion  and  exhortations;  and  the 
most  solemn  promises  of  pardon  offered^  to 
induce  him  to  confess  his  supposed  col- 
lusion with  the  Bandit  Angelo.  Grace- 
fully acknowledging  the  indulgence  of  his 
examiners^  Orazio^  with  mild  yet  manly 
firmness,  repeated  that  he  had  already  given 
the  most  unequivocal  explanation  of  his 
connection  with  Angelo  Guicciardini. 

The  Inquisitors,  though  soon  convinced 
that  th'^ir  utmost  art  could  not  seduce  or 
extort  from  him  the  kind  of  confession 
which  they  desired,  did  not  alter  their 
manner,  but^  with  much  seeming  lenity, 
advised  him  to  endeavour  to  bring  for- 
ward some  evidence  in  his  favour ;  and 
offered  to  give  an  immediate  summons  to 
any  friend  that  he  thought  could  serve 
him. 

Orazio  observed  in  return,  that  since  the 
evidence  produced  by  the  Count  Ferbonino 
had  proved  insufficient,  it  would  be  equally 
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Usekss  for  him  to  mention  any  other  friends 
who  might  feel  inclined  to  favour  hiin ;  as^ 
they  could  adduce  no  further  proofs  of  his 
identity  or  innocence,  than  those  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  count. 

He  was  then  asked^  whether  lie  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  person  of  the  Father 
Salvati^  <he  priest  who  had  taken  the  con- 
fession of  the  assassin  Velasquez  Ma- 
retti . 

He  replied  in  the  negative.     One  of  the 
inquisitors,   then  taking  a  parcel   from  the 
table,  unfolded  it,  and  displaying  the  habi- 
liments   of  a  child,  desired  him  to  say  it 
they  had  ever  belonged  to  himself. 

Orazio,  after  a  slight  view  of  the  dress, 
said,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  same 
which  had  frequently  been  shewn  to  him 
by  the  Count  di  Mirandini,  as  the  habit 
in  which  he  had  been  taken  when  an  in- 
fant by  that  nobleman  from  the  Villa  di 
Mirandini. 

After  a  short  pause,  one  of  the  inqui- 
sitors, a  grave  and  venerable  looking  man, 
whose  countenance  bespoke  a  benignant 
humanity,  apparently  incompatible  with 
the  severity  of  his  office,  said, 

"  Young  man,  I  feel  so  deep  an  interest 
in  your  fate,  that,  in  your  favour,  I  ven- 
ture to  deviate  from  our  usual  rules,  in  the 
hope  that,  if  your  heart  is  not  totally  de- 
praved, and  your  principles  too  confirmed 
in  vice  to  be  reclaimable,  you  may  be  won 
by  the  unexampled  lenity  shewn  you.  Ta 
prove  how  sincere  are  our  wishes  of  serving 
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you,  and^  at  ilie  same  time^  to  remove  any  il- 
lusive hopes,  with  which  a  consciousness  of 
your  own  intellectual  powers  maj^have 
inspired  you,  I  point  out  to  you  the  real 
state  of  your  situation. — Not  only  your 
own  life,  but  the  lives  of  those  illustrious 
persons  who  have  so  strangely  espoused 
your  cause,  depend  upon  your  confession  of 
the  truth. 

*'  It  is  but  too    evident   that,    if  not  the 
agent,  you  are  at  least  the  tool  of  Guicciar- 
dini  ;  for    it  is    impossible  to  believe  that 
had  the  person  who  brought  you  up  in  the 
wild  haiints  of  that  robber  been  really  the 
Count     di     Mirandini,     he    would     have 
taken   care  to  provide  better  evidence   of 
his  own  and  your  identity,  than  that  which 
has  so    incredibly  imposed  upon  the  Count 
Ferbonino   and  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza  : 
In  mercy  to  you,  I  will  even  acquaint  you, 
that  in  the  fabricated  confession  of  Velas- 
quez Maretti,   there  is   a  palpable  contra- 
diction of   facts  relative  to  the  Count  Cos- 
tanza  di  Udina;   facts  of  which  the  state 
inquisition  are  alone  informed,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted    that    Guicciardini,     availing 
himself  of  his   knowledge  of  the   fate   of 
Udina's  children,  has,    in  order  to  accom- 
plish some   deep  and  private  plans    of  hii 
own,  contrived  the  scheme  of  raising  you 
to    one    of  the    most   illustrious    ranks    in 
Venice.     Were   it  otherwise,  unequivocal 
proofs  of  your  identity  would  have   been 
brought  forward.      No  doubts  would  have 
beea  suffered  to  exist  respecting  the  Count 
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di  Mirandini^  nor  would  the  Countess  di 
Mirandini  be  thus  inexplicably  concealed  : 
but '* 

Here  the  benevolent  speaker  was  inter- 
rupted by  one  of  the  other  inquisitors,  who 
rather  severely  reminded  him,  that  he  was 
transgressing  every  rule  of  prudence,  in 
revealing  to  the  prisoner  circumstances 
with  which  it  was  not  necessary  he  should 
be  acquainted. 

Orazio  now,  with  looks  evincing  all  the 
gratitude  of  his  soul,  once  more  acknow- 
ledged his  sense  of  the  lenient  measures 
which  were  pursued  with  him  ;  and  then, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  assured  his  ex- 
aminers that  he  had  inviolably  adhered  to 
truth  in  the  declarations  he  had  already 
made;  and  though  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  he  had  no  resource 
but  to  resign  himself  with  fortitude  to 
his  destiny. 

The  ingenuousness  of  his  manner  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  still  more  deeply  in- 
teresting the  friendly  inquisitor  in  his 
favour;  and  he  was  dismissed  to  his  xrejl 
with  the  same  gentleness  with  which  he 
had  been  received. 

The  calmness  with  which  Oraxio  di 
Udinaappe^ired  before  his  judges  vanished 
whenever  he  returned  to  his  cell.  The  re- 
preser>tations  of  the  good  inquisitor,  re- 
specting the  positive  danger  of  his  circum- 
stances, had  all  been  anticipated  by  his 
own  reflections.  He  knew  that  his  destruc- 
tion was  unavoidable,  and  be  felt  that  he 
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should  never  more  behold  the  lovely  ob- 
ject of  his  tenderest  adoration  The  idea 
that  she  loved  him  now  threw  him  into  the 
deepest  anguish,  as  imagination  pictured^ 
her  distraction  when  informed  of  his  dread- 
ful fiite. — That  she  was  in  some  place  of 
safety  he  ventured  to  believe  ;  for  he  could 
not  conquer  the  involuntary  conviction 
that  Angelo  Guicciardini  had  now  taken 
effectual  means  to  secure  her  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger.  But  although  some  re- 
lief was  afforded  to  the  tortured  heart  of 
Orazio  by  this  hope,  still  his  mental  suf- 
ferings were  more  acute  than  all  the  tor- 
ments with  which  he  was  threatened  could 
have  proved.  Respecting  his  own  identity, 
and  the  truth  of  his  story^he  had  no  doubts, 
but  he  conld  not  but  perceive  that  appear- 
ances  were  expressly  calculated  to  con- 
demn him,  and  in  his  ruin  was  too  proba- 
bly involved  the  fate  of  those  who  had  so 
precipitately  interested  themselves  in  his 
behalf.  To  save  those  valued  friends,  he 
had  unreservedly  revealed  every  incident 
of  his  life,  and  had  as  forcibly  repre- 
sented the  integrity  of  their  intentions,  as 
his  fears  of  injuring  them,  by  betraying 
too  earnest  a  zeal  for  their  security,  would 
permit.  Unsuspicious  that  th«  treacherous 
Rovenza  had  been  the  secret  cause  of  his 
father's  destruction,  he  attributed  his  per- 
secution of  himself  merely  to  the  wish  of 
enjoying  his  hereditary  possessions,  and 
believed  that  the  attack  which  Angelo 
Guicciardini  had  made  upon  the  Castle  of 
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Torcello^  was  in  consequence  of  his  having 
by.  some  means  discovered  the  base  hypo- 
crisy and  bad  intentions  of  the  marchese. 
Stilly  however^  there  was  so  much  mystery 
attached  to  the  events  in  which  Orazio  had 
been  recently  engaged^  that  he  could  not 
form  a  conclusive  decision  on  any  one  cir- 
cumstance, except  that  of  his  arrest  by  the 
state  inquisition,  of  the  awful  termination 
of  which  he  felt  but  too  certain.  The 
present  gentleness  with  which  he  was  treat- 
ed, he  well  knew^  could  not  long  continue^ 
and  he  looked  forward  to  the  probability 
of  experiencing  every  torture  which  t]i« 
vengeance  of  the  inquisition  could  inflict, 
in  order  to  compel  him  to  criminate  the 
unfortunate  friends  who  had  so  fatally  ex- 
posed themselves  to  ruin  on  his  account. 
To  the  undaunted  mind  of  Orazio  tlu 
anticipation  of  these  torments  gave  no 
alarm  :  within  the  confines  of  his  cell  h« 
endured  mental  tortures  far  more  excrucia- 
ting than  any  which  human  tyranny  could 
inflict.  For  the  mildness  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  his  recent  examination,  he 
could  no  otherwise  account,  than  by  sup- 
posing, that  the  council  had  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  try  the  effects,  that  |>viJtlcnes^ 
might  produce  on  a  mind  which  they 
believed  could  not  be  subdued  by  severity. 
Though  his  supposition  was  partly  just, 
yet  this  was  not  exactly  the  case.  The  late 
lenient  proceedings  of  the  inquisition  origi- 
nated in  another  cause.  The  paper,  whuli 
has  been  already  mentioned,  was  an  address 
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from  the  Bishop  of  Verona,  statin^;  (he  ar- 
rival of  the  Father  Salvati^  the  friar  ^\ho 
had  taken  the  dying  confession  of  the  assas- 
^n  Velasquez. 

On  the  perusal  of  this  epistle,  the  council 
gave  immediate  directions  for  the  bishop 
and  the  father  to  appear  before  their  tribu- 
nal. From  the  examination  of  the  good 
bishop,  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the 
interest  he  had  manifested  for  Orazio  could 
be  imputed  only  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
Count  Ferbonino  ;  and  as  this  venerable 
character  was  well  knowo  to  be  one  of  the 
firmest  friends  of  the  state,  he  was  not 
kept  under  arrest,  and  to  his  affecting  and 
pious  representations  in  behalf  of  Orazio, 
may  partly  be  attributed  the  determina- 
tion of  the  council  to  suspend  their  accus- 
tomed severity  towar<Is  the  prisoner,  till 
they  could  summon  and  arrest  all  parties 
implicated  in  the  affair,  and  give  it  the 
deepest  investigation. 

The  examination  of  the  Father  Sal  vat  i 
was,  however,  too  important  not  to  claim 
the  utmost  attention.  After  the  usual 
forms,  he  stated  that  he  had  at  such  a 
period  received  the  confession  of  Velas- 
quez Maretti,  and  declared  that  he  could 
not  doubt  its  truth,  as  he  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  unfortunate  man  died 
truly  penitent.  He  then  said,  that  he  svas 
on  his  way  homeward  from  Compostella, 
when  the  letters  of  the  Count  Ferbonino 
reached  him,  and  that  he  had  travelled 
from  Spain  to  Venice  with  all  the  dispaitii 
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\vbich  so  important  a  summons  required 
him  to  use. 

The  evidence  of  the  father  perfectly 
corresponded  with  the  accounts  already 
given  by  the  Count  Ferbonino  and  Orazio^ 
but  this  holy  man  displayed  so  much  emo- 
tion and  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  fate  of 
the  youth,  that  the  inquisitors,  but  too 
strongly  prejudiced  by  the  artful  represen- 
tations of  Rovenza,  were  more  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  good  father  had  some 
share  in  the  collusion  which  they  imagined 
to  exist,  than  to  receive  his  declaration  as 
proof  of  Orazio's  innocence.  With  much 
authoritative  severity,  he  was  asked,  how 
a  man  of  his  holy  function  could  visit  the 
haunts  of  a  bandit  chief  with  so  much 
confidence,  expecially  of  one  who  was 
known  to  exercise  the  most  vindictive 
cruelty  to  men  of  his  order. 

The  contour  of  the  friar's  face  an^d 
figure  was  that  which  indicated  the  bend- 
ing meekness,  the  pensive  mildness  of 
character  which  distinguish  the  posses- 
sor of  a  soul  abstracted  from  all  sublunary 
pursuits ;  but,  in  this  instance,  a  long- 
absent  gleam  of  animation  brightened 
his  eyes,  and  elated  his  form,  when  he  re- 
plied : — 

''  As  the  teacher  of  that  sublime  and 
holy  faith,  inculcated  by  the  pure  spirit  of 
divine  love,  of  peace  and  mercy,  I  have 
ever  considered  that  the  '^  charity  which 
hopeth  and  believeih  all  things,**  command- 
ed me  never  fo  shrink  from  the  performance 
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of  my  duty;  nor  to  let  appearances,  or  the 
fear  of  personal  danger^  deter  uie  from 
visiting  the  haunts  of  the  most  atrocious 
criminal ;  much  less  would  I  have  denied 
to  enter  those  of  An^elo  Guicciardini  :  a 
man  whose  crimes  are  errors,  for  they  are 
the  effects  of  a  mistaken  judgment,  not  of 
a  depraved  or  vicious  heart.  It  is  true> 
he  assumes  a  power  with  which  he  is  in- 
vested neither  by  divine,  nor  human  authori- 
ty ;  but  that  power  is  exercised  only  to 
sustain  and  avenge  the  cause  of  the  afflict- 
ed, the  defenceless,  and  the  oppressed  ;  and 
to  execute  that  justice  on  guilt  and  cruelty, 
from  which  the  possession  of  wealth  and 
influence  secures  them  in  a  world  which 
sacrifices  virtue,  innocence,  and  worth  to 
the  glitter  of  exalted  vice.  What  is  tlmt 
severity  which  Angelo  h  accused  of  exer- 
cising towards  men  of  my  vocation? — While 
with  holy  penitential  humility,  he  bows 
before  the  meek  and  sincere  professors  of 
our  holy  faiths  and,  with  pious  awe,  re- 
veres the  virtues  which  he  cannot  iiuilate, 
he  is,  indeed,  the  avenging  scourge  of  ihose 
who,  beneath  the  sacred  garb  of  religious 
sanctity,  conceal  all  the  vices  that  spring 
from  the  rapacious  spirit  of  self-interest, 
bigotry,  avarice,  and  cruelty." 

If  the  amazement  and  anger  of  some  of 
the  iiiquisitors  had  before. been  excited  by 
the  cool  fortitude  of  the  Count  Ferbonino, 
and  the  noble  contempt  of  danger  manifest- 
ed by  Orazio  di  Udingi,  how  much  more 
were  they  now  astonished  and   confounded 
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by  the  language  of  the  pale  and  holy  Father 
Salvati:  he  whose  appearance  bespoke  the 
innate  integrity  of  a  soul  superior  to  all 
worldly  considerations^  but  while  humbled 
pride  and  repressed  indignation  convulsed 
the  features  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  there  were  several  whose  judici- 
ous penetration  enabled  them  to  form  a  ra- 
tional judgment  of  the  father's  temerity  in 
addressing  them  in  such  a  manner^  and  who 
felt  that  col hisive  guilt  durst  never  hazard 
so  bold  a  vindication  of  one  whom  the  pub- 
lic voice  condemned.  One  of  these  inqui- 
sitors, a  nobleman,  who,  as  one  of  the  pro- 
secutors of  St.  Mark,  had  already  evinced 
a  noble,  generous  spirit,  was  now  most 
peculiarly  inteiested  by  the  Father  Sa'vati, 
and,  from  this  moment  secretly  resolved  tj 
exxrt  his  utmost  power  in  behalf  cf  the  pri- 
sonefs,  and  retard  all  severe  proctedings 
against  them,  till  a  full  evidence  could 
be  procured  either  of  their  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. It  was  this  inquisitor  whose 
looks  and  language  had  evinced  so  much 
concern  for  Orazio,  and  who  had  also 
strenuously  recommended  to  the  other 
members  of  the  council  to  adopt  those 
lenient  measures  which  they  afterwards 
pursued. 

The  Father  Salvati,  as  a  witness  of  so 
much  importance,  w^as  now  confined,  yet 
he  was  treated  with  all  the  indulgence 
which  his  situatioji  admitted^ 

The  exertions  for  the  apprehension  of 
iingeU)  Guicciardini  were  immi'dialely  re- 
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doubled.  An  official  summons  was  sent  oi*i 
to  the  Father  Ascollini^  and  enquiries 
ordered  to  be  made  after  the  cottagers 
with  whom  the  Count  di  Mirandini  had 
lodged  after  his  flight  from  <he  Paduano, 
M.  d'Erville,  the  friend  who  had  transact- 
ed the  sale  of  the  Count's  Tuscan  estales 
was  also  summoned. 


■CHAP.  XL 

Ten  days  had  elapsed  fiom  the  period  of 
the  Falher  Saivati's  arrival  in  Venice, 
when  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza  was  sud- 
denly arrested  in  his  paljazo,  and  hurried 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  council,,  then 
formally  assenibled  in  their  principal  hall 
of  trial. 

Prepared  as  was  Rovenza  for  such  an 
event,  he  was  yet  utterly  confounded  when 
it  really  took  place^  and  he  entered  the 
hall;,  labouring  under  all  the  tortures  of 
anticipated  ruin.  A  few  moments,  ap- 
parently allowed  him  for  recollection^  were 
employed  by  the  inquisitors  in  keen  obser- 
vation of  the  emotion  he  betrayed,  and  by 
which  they  hoped  to  scrutinize  the. most 
secret  feelings  of  his  soul. 

Rovenza  observed  this,  and  the  involun- 
tary shudder  that  convulsed  his  frame,  was 
soon  succeeded  by  that  kind  of  sullen 
coolness  with  which  despair  sometimes 
inspires  the  guilty. 
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This  change  was  not  unmarked  bj  Ibe 
thief  inquisitor,  who  now^  with  impressive 
soleniniiy,  addressing  him,  said: — 

'^^  Aruolfo  di  Rovenza^  you  are  not  now 
here  as  the  accuser,  but  as  the  accused,  and 
are  commanded  in  the  name  of  the  state  to 
answer  to  the  horrible  charge  of  having, 
hy  the  most  malicious  and  abominable 
machinations,  effected  the  destruction  of  a 
family,  once  as  illustrious  for  their  virtues 
as  their  rank.  We  demaud,  therefore^ 
a  confession  of  a  crime,  the  evidence  of 
Vv'hich  is  so  strong  as  to  leave  us  no  doubts 
ns  to  jour  guilt. — Ileveal  to  us  the  motives 
which  urged  you  to  an  act  so  treacherous, 
base  and  cruel/'  •  / 

While  the  chief  inquisitor  spoke,  Ro- 
venza  became  considerably  agitated,  and 
his  wild  and  varying  looks  seemed  to  de- 
mand the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which 
he  was  accused,  and,  in  a  voice  almost 
inaudible,  he  replied  :  — 

''  if  to  have  sacrificed  the  feelings  of 
gratitude,  of  private  friendship,  and  almost 
fraternal  regard,  to  the  duty  which  I  owed 
the  state,  can  constitute  a  crime,  I  was  un- 
doubtedly guilty  in  denouncing  Costanza 
di  Udina  as  a  traitor  to  the  state/' 

"  Hypocritical  prevarication  \"'  cried 
the  chief  inquisitor,  while  a  frown  of  anger 
and  contempt  marked  his  features. — ''Dare 
you  presume  that  your  arts  can  a  second 
time  impose  upon  the  confidence  of  the  tri- 
bunal before  which  you  standPJ  or  can  you 
hope  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  insult- 
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cd  state,  whose  awful  justice  you  have 
pervertedinto  the  instrument  of  your  diabo- 
lical villainy  ?  Biondello  de  Balvo^  come 
forth/' 

A  faint  and  convulsed  cry  of  amazement 
and  horror  now  passed  the  pallid  lipa  of 
Rovenza/ as  with  the  fixed  gaze  of  despair, 
he  beheld  a  group  of  the  inquisitorial  offi- 
cers fall  back,  and  reveal  to  his  view  the 
wretched,  meagre  form  of  Biondello,  who 
scarcely  able  to  support  himself  upon  the 
chair  on  which  he  sat,  seemed  like  a  ghastly 
spectre  risen  from  the  dead  to  confound 
and  condemn  the  author  of  his  miseries. 

For  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  the  eyes 
of  Rovenza  were  'rivetted  on  th.is  woe- 
worn  object,  till,  at  length,  yielding  to  the 
conviction  that  his  fate  was  now  deterniin- 
cd,  and  his  ruin  inevitable,  he  fell  into 
those  convulsive  spasms  which  usually  pro- 
ceeded his  fits  of  mental  derangement. 

His  situation  now  suspended  all  further 
proceedings  in  his  examination,  and  he  v/as 
removed  from  the  hall  to  his  dungeon, 
where  proper  medical  assistance  was  soon 
afforded  him,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
him  capable  of  undergoing  those  punish- 
ments which  the  council  were  so  eager  to 
inflict  upon  one  who  had  so  grossly  abused 
their  credulity  and  power. 

The  revolution  which  had  now  taken 
place  in  Rovenza's  circumstances,  was  ef- 
fected by  the  sudden  surrender  of  two  of 
Ang  lo  Guicciardini*s  men,  who,  claiming 
the  promise  of  mercy  and  reward  held  out 
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to  them  in  the  placards  of  the  state  inquisi- 
tion, had,  on  the  preceding  night,  presented 
themselves  at  St.  Mark's,  with  Biondello, 
whom  ihey  gave  up  as  a  most  important 
witness  against  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza. 
The  narrative  which  this  wretched  being 
i>;ave  to  the  council  bore  too  strongly  the 
i;(amp  of  truih  to  admit  of  doubt.  He  re- 
hitcd  the  manner  in  which  Rovenza  had 
prevailed  upon  him  to  commit  those  crimes 
which  had  ruined  the  house  of  Udina,  and 
afHrmed  that  he  had  been  released  from 
the  dreadful  imprisonment  with  which  the 
umrchese  had  rewarded  his  villainy  by  An- 
geio  Guicciardiiii,  when  the  latter  entered^ 
and  burned  the  Castle  of  Torcello. 

He,  as  well  as  the  two  robbers  who  ac- 
compHnied  him,  were  then  separately  exa- 
mined as  to  the  places  to  which  Angelo 
liad  retired,  after  he  left  the  castie. 
Each  declared  that  he  had  proceeded  to 
one  of  the  secret  haunts  of  Angelo,  in  the 
Alps  of  the  Cadorino,  where  Ihey  had  re- 
maiiied  but  a  short  time,  when  an  order 
from  himself  commanded  them  to  hasten 
with  all  possible  speed  to  Venice,  and  deli- 
ver Biondello  into  the  hands  of  the  state 
inquisition  ;  informing  them,  at  the  same 
tiiue,  that  in  claiming  the  offered  mercy  of 
the  council,  they  would  avoid  all  personal 
danger.  The  robbers  were  then  questioned 
relative  to  the  present  retreat  of  Angelo_^ 
and,  in  reply,  solemnly  declared  that  they 
could  not  say  where  he  then  was,  as  he  had 
^^  arncd  them  that  he  should  carefully  con- 
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ceal  himself,  though  he  gave  them  full 
liberty  to  make  known  his  usual  places  of 
resort. 

Disappointed  as  was  the  council  in  the 
discovery  of  the  robber's  secret  huuntSj 
they  soon  perceived  that  it  was  useless  to 
proceed  to  any  extremities  with  men,  from 
whom  it  was  evident  that  Angela  certainly 
had  taken  care  to  conceal  his  retreat,  and 
immediately  turned  their  whole  attention 
towards  the  strange  and  unexpected  accu- 
sation of  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza,  of 
whose  guilt  the  testimony  of  Biondello  left 
them  in  no  doubt ;  and  an  immediate  order 
was  given  for  the  arrest  of  Rovenza  and 
his  valet  Fabricio  ;  and  as  both  were  sei  a- 
rately  seized,  the  marchese  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  agent's  arrest,  when  he 
was  himself  hurried  to  prison.  Aware  of 
the  address  and  art  of  the  marchese,  and 
anxious  to  procure  the  fullest  evidence  of 
his  real  character  and  crimes,  the  council 
iirst  proceeded  to  the  examinalion  of  Fa- 
bricio. The  usual  cunning  of  thisnian 
did  not  entirely  forsake  him  in  this  danger- 
ous dilemma;  and  no  sooner  was  he 
brought  before  tiie  tribunal  than  he  volun- 
tarily offered  to  make  rontessions  of  the 
utmost  importance,  provided  his  life  should 
be  spared,  and  declared  that  no  species  of 
punishment  should /o?^ce  him  to  speak. 

Misjudges,  however,  were  by  no  means 
inclined  to  grant  him  the  mercy  he  thus  de- 
manded, and  were  determined  to  find  what 
effect  the  torture  would  produce  upon  him, 
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ere  ihey  should  think  of  acceding  to  his 
wishes.  Accordingly  the  unfortunate  being 
was  instantly  ordered  to  the  rack.  The 
event  justified  the  foresight  of  the  inquisi- 
tors ;  for  Fabricio^  unable  to  endure  even 
the  commencement  of  his  agonies^  soon 
called  aloud  for  nfiercy^  and  promised  the 
most  unreserved  confession  of  his  lord's 
crimes  and  his  ovvu.  His  punishment  was 
(hen  suspended  ;  and  as  scon  as  he  was  in 
some  degree  recovered^  he  gave  a  circum- 
stantial detail  of  every  iiicident  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  from  the  period  when 
the  rnarchese  iirst  employed  hini  as  a  spy 
lipon  the  Miraodinis. 

This  confession  completely  removed  the 
veil  with  which  the  marchese  had  hitherto 
concealed  his  enormities,  and,  together 
with  Biondello's  evidence,  effectually  esta- 
blished the  innocence  of  the  hapless  friends, 
Udina  and  Mirandini,  and,  in  short,  ex- 
plained to  the  inquisition  everything  which 
they  could  desire  to  learn,  except  those 
circnm:^tances  in  which  Angelo  Guicciar- 
dini  was  most  particularly  concerned,  and 
inspired  them  with  no  slight  bilief  in  the 
identity  of  Orazio.  Still,  however,  as  Fa- 
hricio  had  declared  thai  he  was  himself 
the  murderer  of  the  Count  di  Mirandini^  it 
would  be  necessary  to  procure  the  most  inf; 
cortestible  evidence  that  the  count  had 
escaped  the  fiite  assigned  him,  audhad 
really  resided  in  the  Alpine  soliti'de,  in 
^hicli  he  was  said  to  have  been  secluded, 
ere  the  claims  of  Orazio  for   his  supposed 
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birth-rights  could  be  fully  admitted.  la 
their  eagerness  to  punish  the  imposition 
which  Rovenza  had  practised  on  the  state^ 
and  in  their  zeal  to  evince  their  love  of 
justice,  by  restoring  the  name  of  Udina  to 
its  former  lustre,  the  council  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  offer  to  Angeio  Guicciardini  a 
full  pardon  for  all  the  acts  of  violence 
committed  by  him  and  his  banditti  in  the 
Venetian  territories,  if  he  would  personally 
stand  forward  with  efficient  evidence  of 
Orazio*s  identity;  but,  on  consideration, 
this  benevolent  intention  was  rejected,  lest 
the  toleration  of  such  a  character  might 
prove  injurious,  if  not  dangerous,  to  the 
state  and  to  society  in  general.  Much  re- 
flection, however,  could  not  at  this  time 
be  given  to  the  subject;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined first  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the 
Marchese  di  Rovenza,  and  hold  Orazio  a 
prisoner,  till  some  effectual  means  for  se- 
curing Angeio  could  be  devised. 

The  derangement  which  seized  Ro- 
venza at  the  sight  of  Biondello  gave 
an  effectual  interruption  to  the  proceedings 
commenced  against  him.  During  the 
continuance  of  his  illness,  which  lasted 
several  days,  the  council  was  again  oc- 
cupied in  re-considering  the  justice  of 
Orazio's  claims,  and  in  renewed  examina- 
tions of  himself  and  those  friends  whose 
interest  in  his  fate  had  likewise  subjected 
them  to  imprisonment.  The  arrival  and 
examination  of  Father  Ascollini  also  deeply 
engaged   their  attention;    but   from   bin* 
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Yiothing  ihat  could  serve  Orazio  was  ob* 
tallied.  I  deed  it  was  soon  evideut  to  the 
ioqinsitoss  iliat  this  man  was  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  hislorv  of  Orazio,  or 
the  motives  and  actions  of  the  Marchese  di 
Rovenza,  as  \ve\\  as  so  wl^oUj  ignorant  of 
the  Countess  di  Mirandini's  real  name 
and  story^  that  his  testimony  was  of 
no  farther  consequence  than  merely  to 
conlirm  the  circumstance  of  the  nar- 
ehese's  former  enquiries  respecting  Orazio, 
and  his  privately  enphiying  tiie  father 
as  a  spy  on  the  conduct  of  the  suppos- 
ed Signora  di  Berlotti,  and  the  youth 
she  had  so  strai:gely  received  into  her  cot- 
tage. 

The  intention  of  Rovenza  to  unite  his, 
daughter  to  Orazio  was  not  considered  by 
the  council  as  any  positive  proof  of  the 
young  man's  identity,  although  it  evinced 
that  he  had  really  at  first  either  believed 
him  to  be  his  nephew,  or  that  he  had  thought 
proper  to  appear  to  give  credit  to  the  story 
of  his  birth,  in  order  to  crush  him  after- 
wards the  more  effectually.  Still,  however, 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstance  against 
the  injured  youth  was  his  connexion  with 
the  robber  Angelo ;  and  until  the  absolute 
nature  of  that  connexion  could  be  ascer- 
tained, and  sufficient  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing been  really  educated  by  the  Count  di 
Mirandini  obtained,  the  council  felt  justi- 
fied in  withholding  their  final  decision. 

The  Father  Sahati,  on  being  questioned 
relative  to  the  recluse  said  to  have  lived 
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so  long  under  the  protection  of  the  robber 
Angelo  Giiicciardinij  had  positively  af- 
firmed that  he  had  never  seen  him,  or  heard 
any  thing  concerning  him  or  Orazio\,  till 
the  letters  of  the  Count  Ferbonino  brought 
him  to  Venice,  to  give  his  evidence  of  the 
confession  made  by  Velasquez  Maretti; 
nor  were  the  men  who  delivered  up  Biou- 
dello  to  the  council  better  informed  re- 
specting the  supposed  Count  di  Mirandini. 

On  the  day  after  the  marchese's  arrest, 
the  council  judged  it  expedient  to  summon 
the  Marchesa  di  Rovenza  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal.  The  confession  of  Fabricio 
had  evinced  that  she  was  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  crimes  of  her  lord  ;  but 
as  she  had  been  anonymously  applied  to  ou 
behalf  of  Orazio,  previous  to  his  being 
known  to  the  marchese,  and,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Fabricio,  appeared  to  have  acted 
in  some  degree  mysteriously  on  the  occa- 
sion, it  was  deemed  proper  to  demand  an 
explanation  of  her  motives  and  conduct. 

At  the  moment  of  her  receiving  this 
summons,  the  marchesa  was  still  confined 
to  her  chamber  by  severe  indisposition;  and 
it  was  not  without  running  the  risk  of  en- 
dangering her  life  that  she  was  removed  to 
the  hall  of  the  inquisition. 

In  this  examination,  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  her  illness,  and  the  violent  emo- 
tions v/hicli  she  suffered,  she  gave  a  full 
detail  of  her  long  correspondence  with  the 
Countess  di  Mirandini,  and  thus  establish- 
ed^ beyond  all  doubt,  the  identity  of  that 
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lady.  In  all  that  related  to  OraziO;,  it  was 
soon  perceptible  to  the  inquisition,  that 
she  knew  no  more  than  what  had  been 
already  declared  by  the  raarchcse^  nor 
could  she  form  the  slightest  suspicions  re- 
specting* the  writer  of  the  anonymous  epis- 
tles which  had  been  addressed  to  her.  The 
council,  at  length  finding  that  the  evidence 
of  the  marchesa,  as  far  aS  related  to  Ora- 
zio  and  Angelo  Guicciardini,  was  as  much 
involved  in  mystery  as  that  already  col- 
lected from  himself  and  his  friend,  permit- 
ted her  to  return  to  the  pallazo. 

Three  days  after  the  examination  of  the 
marchesa,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
promised  to  decide  the  fate  of  Orazio. 
The  event  was  the  arrival  of  Monsieur 
d'Ervilfe,  the'gentleman  who  had  transacted 
the  sale  of  the  Count  di  Mirandini's  estates, 
previous  to  the  latter's  retiring  into  the  Alps. 

This  gentleman  for  some  years  had  re- 
sided at  Aleppo,  and  had  there  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune  in  mercantile  concerns. 
He  was  at  this  period  on  his  return  to  pass 
the  evening  of  his  days  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  having  occasion  to  visit  Venice  in 
his  way^  had  taken  his  passage  in  a  Turkish 
vessel  bound  for  that  port. 

He  had  not  been  many  hours  in  Venice, 
wheii  the  placards  for  the  apprehension  of 
Angelo  Guicciardinij  and  which  also  con- 
tained the  promise  of  the  most  liberal  re- 
ward to  any  one  who  could  give  certain 
information  respecting  the  late  Count  di 
Mirandini,  or  his  lady^  met  his  view,  and^ 
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in  the  agitation  of  the  moment;  lie  involun- 
tarily uttered  such  expressions,  as  led  some 
of  the  company  to  suspect  him  to  be  inti- 
mately informed  respecting  those  persons. 
A  merchant  present^  without  troubling 
himself  to  ask  the  stranger  any  questions 
on  the  subject,  followed  him  from  the  coffee- 
room,  and  soon  after  took  an  opportunity 
of  giving  him  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
sbirri,  to  whom  he  briefly  related  his 
expressions^  and  they  immediately  hurried 
him  to  St.  Mark's. 

The  terrified  and  amazed  M.  d'Erville 
almost  immediately  underwent  a  private 
examination  before  three  of  the  elder 
inquisitors^  and  being  commanded  to  de- 
clare all  he  knew  respecting  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  placards,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  formerly  been  particularly 
honored  by  the  friendship  of  the  Count  di 
Mirandini,  and  then,  as  circumstantially 
as  his  consternation  would  permit,  related 
the  services  he  had  rendered  the  Count, 
previous  to  his  retiring  from  the  Venetian 
territories,  and  as  positively  stated,  that 
the  child  who  had  accompanied  Mirandini 
in  his  short  visit  to  Zurich,  was  mentioned 
to  him  as  the  orphan  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Count  Costanza  di  Udrna. 

He  was  then  asked,  if  he  thought  he 
could  recollect  the  dress  which  the  child 
wore  at  the  period  alluded  to,  and  readily 
answered  he  thought  he  could,  from  a 
singular  circumstance  having  occurred  to 
the  young  Or,azio  while  in  his  house. 
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On  being  desired  to  relate  that  circum- 
stance^ he  said,  *'  I  had  at  the  time  a  favou- 
rite do£^  of  a  large  species,  with  which  the 
young  Udina  was  much  delighted  ;  and  as 
the  child  was  one  day  playing  with  the 
animal  on  the  edge  of  a  clifF  which  over- 
hangs the  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  must  have  fallen  from 
the  precipice,  had  not  the  dog,  suddenly 
seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  prevented  the 
accident.  The  teeth  of  the  animal,  how- 
ever, wounded  his  shoulder,  and  his  dress 
was  torn  ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  if  the  young  Orazio  be  yet  living, 
he  still  bears  the  scar  of  that  wound/' 

Eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mean 
which  this  account  suggested  for  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  of  Orazio's  id«ntity,  the 
inquisitors  immediately  directed  that  t<he 
dress  should  be  shewn  to  M.  d'Erville, 
who  instantly  recognized  it  as  that  worn 
by  the  child  at  the  time,  and  pointed  out 
the  torn  condition  of  the  sleeve  of  the 
habit. 

V/ith  unfeigned  pleasure,  the  inquisi- 
tor, who  had  previously  manifested  no  small 
interest  for  Orazio,  then  proposed  that  the 
youth  should  be  ordered  to  appear,  and 
that  M.  d'Erville  should  be  allowed  to  view 
his  shoulder,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
he  bore  any  scar  answering  that  which  the 
former  supposed  would  remain  after  the 
wound. 

This  proposal  was  immediately  acceded 
to,,    and   Orazio   was   conducted  into  the 
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hall  :  M.  d*ErviIle  had  been  previously 
cautioned,  however,  not  to  declare  his  opi- 
nion, till  after  the  youth  should  be  ordered 
to  retire. 

When  Orazio  entered,  he  was  desired  to 
say  whether  he  had  any  recollection  of  M. 
d*Erville.  After  a  slight  observation  of 
that  gentleman's  face  and  figure,  he  replied 
in  the  negative.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
expose  his  shoulder  to  the  inspection  of  the 
stranger,  a  command  which  he  had  no 
sooner  obeyed,  than  the  looks  of  the  former 
sufficiently  convinced  the  council  that  he 
had,  indeed,  identified  him. 

On  Orazio*s  being  reconducted  from  the 
hall,  M.  d'Erville  positively  affirmed  that 
the  youth  was  the  same  Orazio  di  Udina 
whom,  when  a  child,  he  had  beheld  under 
the  protection  of  the  good  Count  di  Mi- 
randini. 

M.  d*ErvilIe  was  then  asked,  whether 
the  Count  di  Mirandini  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  oa  the  Bank  of  Zurich 
for  any  part  of  the  interest  or  principal  of 
the  sums  he  had  deposited  there. 

''  No,*'  he  replied,  '^  those  sums  were 
placed  there  with  a  view  of  their  accumu- 
lating for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
were  intended,  I  believe,  as  a  future  pro- 
vision for  Orazio,  whom  the  Count  had 
declared   he  meant  to  make  his  heir/' 

M.  d'Erville  was  then  shewn  the  letter 
addressed  by  the  Count  di  Mirandini  to 
the  Count  Ferbonino.  He  instantly  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  hand  writing  of  his 
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noble  friend^  and  said,  ''  that  althougli  he 
had  never  learned  what  had  become  of  the 
Count  and  his  young  ward  after  their  quit- 
ting Zurich, .  he  could  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Orazio. 

After  many  more  enquiries,  the  inqui- 
sition found  that  M.  d'Erville  knew  nothing 
of  the  robber  Angelo,  than  what  he  had 
learned  from  public  report,  and  that  he 
w  as  utterly  ignorant  of  every  circumstance 
relative  to  the  Mirandini  family,  ^fter  his 
parting  with  the  Count.  His  testimony^ 
however,  w^as  received  as  an  unequivocal 
evidence  of  Orazio's  identity,  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Count  di  Mirandini  ;  and  it 
now  remained  for  the  council  only  to 
decide  whether  they  should  redress  the 
wrongs  the  house  of  Udini  had  sustained 
from  their  former  erroneous  decrees. 

For  the  consideration  of  this  just  inten- 
tion, a  full  assembly  of  the  council  was 
called  on  the  following  day,  and  before 
which  M.  d'Erville  recapitulated  the  im- 
portant evidence  he  had  already  given. 

On  his  retiring,  the  chief  inquisitor 
pronounced  the  evidence  equally  clear  and 
satisfactory;  and  after  some  severe  reflec- 
tions on  the  dreadful  crimes  of  Rovenza, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Udina  family, 
generously  intimated  that,  considering  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  young  Ora- 
zio, and  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
robber  Angelo  Guicciardini,  he  could  now 
scarcely  doubt  but  that  the  latter  had  no 
further  connection  with  the  youth,  than  that 
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which  arose  from  his  well-known  inter- 
ference in  the  concerns  of  those^  who^ 
cruelly  injured  and  oppressed^  were  des- 
titute of  other  friends  to  undertake  their 
cause. 

The  other  inquisitors  acquiesced  in  those 
dictates  of  justice  and  clemency^  which 
commanded  that;,  as  the  memory  of  the 
much- wronged  di  Udina  had  been  cleared 
from  the  odium  which  had  so  long  dis- 
graced his  name^  and  as  the  identity  of 
his  son  was  clearly  established^  Orazio 
should  immediately  be  put  in  possession  of 
his  birth-rights,  and  that  the  friends  who 
had  so  nobly  stood  forward  in  his  behalf, 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  Nor  was  it  in- 
tended in  this  decree  to  omit  restoring  the 
name  of  Mirandini  to  that  honour  which 
had  been  forfeited  by  the  count's  supposed 
share  in  the  political  crimes,  so  unjustly 
imputed  to  his  unfortunate  friend. 

The  following  evening  was  appointed 
for  the  solemnity  of  formally  acquitting 
Orazio  of  the  charge  on  which  he  had 
been  arrested,  and  of  confirming  his  claims 
tft  the  name,  titles,  and  estates  of  the  Udina 
family. 

To  render  this  act  of  the  council  at  once 
a  striking  and  memorable  instance  of  jus- 
tice and  severity,  it  was  also  determined  to 
pronounce  the  awful  sentence  merited  by 
Rovenza,  at  the  same  moment  which  should 
restore  to  Orazio  the  noble  inheritance  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived. 
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CHAP.   XII. 

At  the  hour  appointed  all  the  members 
of  the  conncii  of  ten  once  more  met  in  the 
hall  of  their  tribuiial,  and  the  prisoners 
were  immediately  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 
The  last  who  was  conducted  into  the  tialt 
was  Orazio. 

Wholly  unconscious  of  the  intentions  of 
the  council  in  his  favour,  he^,  on  his  en- 
trance, wildly  started  back,  and  displayed 
the  utmost  agitaiion  at  the  scene  which  met 
his  view. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  be- 
held the  council  assembled  with  that  awful 
solemnity,  so  truly  calculated  to  impress 
the  mind  of  the  prisoner  with  timidity  and 
dread.  The  hall,  of  vast  extent,  was  hung 
around  with  black  ;  the  dresses  of  the  in- 
quisitors and  their  attendants,  and  the  gar- 
ments now  worn  by  the  prisoners,  were  all 
of  the  same  mournful  colour.  The  plat- 
form, occupied  by  the  tribunal,  was  like- 
wise covered  with  black,  and  ascended  by 
three  steps  of  black  marble,  while  from 
the  sable  canopy  above  their  heads  de- 
pended three  tripod  lamps,  the  shadowy 
glare  of  which,  partially  falling  on  the 
stern  countenances  of  the  inquisitors,  gave 
an  undefinable  expression  to  their  forms 
and  features,  while  the  gloomy  outline  of 
the  whole  scene  was  dimly  discoverable  by 
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the  light  emitted  from  other  lamps,  thinly 
scattered  on  the  black  marble  pillars  that 
supported  the  dome. 

With  breathless  horror  and  alarm  Ora- 
zio,  after  a  momentary  glance  towards  the 
tribunal,  fixed  his  fearful  gaze  upon  his 
generous  friends,  the  Count  Ferbonino, 
Salvati,  and  M.  d'Erville,  who,  ranged 
beneath  the  'tribunal  on  the  right  hand, 
seemed  struggling  with  emotions  almost  as 
violent  as  his  own  ;  while  on  the  left  ap- 
peared the  gaunt  form  of  Rovenza,  whose 
pale  and  ghastly  features,  shrouded  by  his 
down-cast  looks,  were  scarcely  discernible. 

A  death-like  silence,  broken  only  at  in- 
tervals by  the  low  questions  of  the  judges, 
or  the  heart-piercing  sighs  of  unfortunate 
prisoners,  usually  pervaded  this  dismal 
apartment ;  but  now  a  more  than  cus- 
tomary stillness  prevailed.  Orazio  observed 
with  alarm,  that  the  eyes  of  every  member 
of  the  tribunal  seemed  fixed  upon  himself, 
with  an  austere  and  mysterious  expression, 
which  he  now  believed  to  be  but  the  fatal 
fore-runner  of  the  doom  they  were  about  to 
pronounce  on  himself  and  his  friends. 

After  a  pause  of  awful  suspense,  the 
principal  inquisitor  was  about  to  speak, 
when  Orazio,  animated  by  that  virtuous 
enthusiasm  which,  defying  personal  danger, 
trembles  only  for  the  safety  of  others,  ad- 
vanced tovv^aids^  the  tribunal,  and,  in  a 
voice  which  evinced  all  the  agitation  of  his 
soul,  exclaimed. 
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'*  Oh  !  hold  1 — In  mercy  hold,  nor  give 
utterance  to  the  fearful  sentence,  which 
a  prejudiced  view  of  erroneous  appear- 
ances may  render  just  in  your  sight,  till  I 
have  once  more  solemnly  attested  my  own 
innocence,  and  the  generous  compassion 
and  integrity  of  those  whose  pity  for  my 
misfortunes  has  made  them  sharers  in  my 
haple^is  destiny !" 

''  Mistaken  youth,''  cried  the  chief  in- 
quisitor, interrupting  Orazio,  '*  Learn  to 
respect  the  penetration  and  justice  of  th^ 
tribunal  which,  though  once  deceived  by 
the  most  consummate  hypocrisy  that  ever 
disgraced  humanity,  is  no  longer  capable 
of  similar  errors,  aad  which  now  evinces 
its  eagerness  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
injured,  by  thus  speedily  terminating  your 
cause. — Convinced,  by  means  which  there 
is  no  occasion  to  reveal,  of  your  father's 
honour  and  innocence,  the  name  of  Udina 
shall  once  more  l3e  surrounded  with  its 
former  splendor,  and  while  we  solemnly 
acquit  you  of  the  charge  on  which  you 
were  arrested,  we  declare  ourselves  assured 
of  the  justice  of  your  claims,  and  there- 
fore invest  you  with  the  titles,  wealth,  and 
honours  of  your  illustrious  ancestors." 

There  is  a  climax  of  the  feelings  of 
which  no  description  can  convey  an  idea : 
such  were  now  those  of  Orazio,  as,  mo- 
tionless with  excess  of  amazement,  he  stood 
inanimate  as  the  sculptured  marble. 

From  this  apparent  suspension  of  intel- 
lect, he  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the 
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Count  Ferbonino's  voice,  whose  astonish- 
ment, nearly  equalling  his  own,  was  yet 
mingled  with  such  a  transport  of  pleasure, 
as  rendered  him  incapable  of  observing 
the  sileiice  requisite  to  be  maintained  in 
the  court,  and  who  now  expressed  the 
noble  exultation  of  his  heart  in  terms  of 
animated  gratitude  to  heaven. 

Orazio,  yet  scarcely  convinced  that  his 
senses  had  not  been  deceived  by  illusive 
sounds  of  promised  happiness,  turned  a 
look  of  anxious  doubt  and  enquiry  on  the 
count,  and  reading  in  his  enlightened  fea- 
tures an  assurance  of  reality,  quickly 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  tribunal,  and  articu- 
lated, 

['  My  friends!" 

The  intelligence  of  that  upraised  look 
more  fully  spoke  his  meaning  than  his 
words  had  done,  and  one  of  the  inquisitors 
instantly  replied, 

''  Your  acquittal  includes,  of  course, 
that  of  your  friends." 

It  was  now,  that  assured  of  the  safety 
of  those  who  had  hazarded  so  much 
for  him,  Orazio  yielded  to  the  strong  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  gratitude  which  the  un- 
expected and  providentially  happy  reverse 
in  his  situation  excited  in  his  soul ;  but 
still  his  feelings  were  too  powerful  for  ut- 
terance, and  the  broken  accents  which 
trembled  on  his  lips  were  almost  instantly 
interrupted  by  the  deep  groans  of  the 
wretched  Rovenza,  who,  now  fallen  into 
the*  arras'of  somcof  the  attendants,  writhed 
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in  all  the  agonies  of  disappointed  malice, 
guilt  and  despair. 

The  generous  youth,  even  in  the  mo- 
ment of  the  most  heart-felt  triumph  which 
virtue  ever  obtained  over  vice,  compas- 
sionating the  sufferings  of  a  fallen  enemy, 
glanced  an  eye  of  pity  towards^  him,  when 
suddenly  the  folding  doors  of  the  hall 
were  thrown  open,  and  a  group  of 
figures  slowly  entered,  foremost  of 
whom,  and  distinguished  by  the  dauntless 
majesty  of  his  form,  more  than  by  his 
striking  habit^  advanced  Angelo  Guicci- 
ardini. 

The  inquisitor!  involuntarily  rose  from 
their  seats  : — amazement,  enquiry,  and  e% 
pectation,  seemed  to  enchain  the  faculties 
of  all  within  the  hall  ;  and  as  the  robber 
approached  nearer  to  tbe  tribunal,  and  his 
features  became  perceptible  beneath  the 
waving  plume  tliat  ornamented  his  cap, 
the  piercing  glances  of  bis  full  dark  eyes 
seemed  to  strike  awe  and  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  shrinking  gazers,  till,  as  he 
suddenly  encountered  Orazio  di  Udina,  his 
whole  countenance  underwent  a'  change, 
and  the  visibly  contending  emotions  of  his 
mind  gave  an  undefinable  and  varying  ex- 
pression to  his  looks  and  deportment,  which, 
though  not  understood  by  his  obfervcrs, 
yet  by  relieving  them  from  the  painful  im- 
pression which  his  penetrating  notice  had 
occasioned  them  to  experience,  gave  them  a 
moment  to  recover  themselves. 
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The  emotion  with  which  A.ngel6  viewed 
Orazio^  who  seemed  scarcely  less  'affected 
than  himself,  was,  however,  but  of  short 
duration;  and  almost  immediately  resum- 
ing his  former  air,  he  once  more  turned 
towards  the  tribunal  and  taking  off  his 
cap,  evinced,  by  the  most  manly  and  grace- 
ful obeisance,  the  respect  that  he  conceived 
due  to  the  council. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  strik- 
ingly expressive  countenance  of  Angclo 
was  fully  revealed — when  the  raven  hair 
which  curled  on  his  open  forehead,  marked 
more  forcibly  the  intelligent  penetration 
and  fire  of  his  eyes,  that  Rovenza,  as  if 
finimatcd  by  the  spirit  of  frenzy  to  a  degree 
of  more  than  human  energy^  rushed  for- 
ward, and  with  a  cry,  denoting  the  highest 
degree  of  savage  malignity,  wildly  ex- 
claimed— *'  Ha  !  changed  as  thou  art,  I 
know  thee  now,  thou  bandit  outcast,  and 
may  the  crimes  of  the  robber  Guicciardini 
hurl  eternal  infamy  on  the  hated  name  of 
Udina,  blasting  tor  ever  the  fame  of  thy 
son,  a  son  whose  new-born  honours  shail 
wither  in  the  dust,  when  all  the  gazing 
world  shall  hear,  that  in  the  bandit  chief, 
Angelo  Guicciardini,  still  exists  Co  stanza 
di  Udina!" 

Mute  astonishment  and  consternation 
seized  the  whole  assembly,  as  Rovenzti, 
with  a  fiend-like  yell,  proclaimed  aloud 
the  dreadful  discovery  he  had  made;  while 
the  robber,  almost  instantaneously  recp- 
yering  from  the  shock  which  he  seemed  to 
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feel  at  the  commencement  of  Rovenza's 
wordsj,  shook  off*  his  viperous  grasp^  and 
dashed  him  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
halJ. 

The  amazement  of  the  tribunal  now 
broke  forth  into  confused  expressions,  in- 
distinct  and  unconnected;  for  so  wholfy 
was  their  attention  still  fixed  on  the  bandit, 
that  the  general  murmurs  were  incoherent, 
and  unheeded  bj  all  but  Angelo  himself, 
who,  with  looks  which  betrajed  all  the 
internal  emotion  that  agitated  his  frame, 
turned  from  the  prostrate  Rovenza,  who 
lay  writhing  in  convulsions  at  his  feet,  and 
fixed  a  steady  but  imploring  gaze  upon  the 
members  of  the  tribunal. 

The  chief  inquisitor,  whose  judicial  se- 
\erity  of  m.anner  concealed  a  heart  not 
unsusceptible  of  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
instantly  understood  the  look  of  the  rob- 
ber, and,  in  a  tone  of  voice  indicative  of 
the  sympathy  he  felt,  he  uttered, 

''  Unfortunate  father  !  in  what  a  mo- 
ment is  the  dreadful  mystery/attendant  on 
thy  name,  unravelled  !  Thou  art  then  in- 
deed Costanza  di  Udina  !'* 

The  robber  did  not  reply: — the  pale- 
ness of  death  overspread  his  features — his 
large  dark  eyes  spoke  all  the  inexpressible 
anguish  of  his  heart,  and  the  look  of  grief 
ai-d  Ikorror  which  he  now  turned  on  Ora- 
zio,  was  the  most  unequivocal  acknow- 
Icvlgment  of  his  name. 

The  unfortunate  youth,  struggling  with 
all  the  contending  feelings  to  which  the 
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reverses  of  his  fate  gave  risc^  now  jlelding 
to  the  impulses  of  honour  and  virtue/ 
recoiled  for  one  moment  from  the  robher 
Angelo,  and  in  the  next^  impelled  by 
newl}'  awakened  emotions  of  filial  af- 
fection and  sympathetic  sufl'erings,  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  wretched  parent, 
almost  inaudibly  exclaiming, 

''  My  father  !   we  will  die  together  !" 

The  miserable  Udina  clasped  him  tohii^ 
hearty  and  shed  burning  tears  of  sorrow 
and  remorse  on  his  uplifted  brow :  then 
wildly  threw  him  from  his  embrace,  and 
in  loud  accents,  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
lofty  dome,  exclaimed, 

•*^  Away,  unmanly  boy  !  Shall  juslirc 
once  more  slumber  on  her  sacred  throne^ 
and  the  voice  of  prejudice  condemn  ih?: 
innocent  with  the  guilty  ?  No,  thou  wilt 
live,  live  to  bear  the  heavy  burthen  of  un- 
merited ignominy,  and  hourly  hate  the  me- 
mory of  him  who,  driven  from  society  by 
mistaken  appearances,  can  now  bequeath 
thee  only  woe  and  infamy.  Accursed  be 
the  vengeful  malice  of  the  traitor's  tongue> 
who  has  now  revealed  to  thee  thy  father's 
existence,  and  his  everlasting  shame  \" 

Rovenza,  who  during  this  scene  was 
gradually  recovering  from  his  nt,  caught 
the  full  meaning  of  Udina's  concludirj<>; 
sentence,  and  though  unable  to  rise,  he 
made  a  feeble  eflort  to  support  himself  on 
his  own  arm,  and  raising  his  hateful  eyes 
towards  the  wretched  father  and  son,  hol- 
lowly articulated, 
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'^  No  :  rather  blessed  be  the  moment  in 
■which  the  justice  of  the  hatred  I  bore  thee 
is  manifested,  by  the  power  bestowed  upon 
ane  of  recollecting  thy  detested  features, 
and  of  crushing  the  haughty  exultation  of 
thy  imperious  son,  by  proclaiming  to  him 
his  near  relationship  to  a  robber  and  a 
plunderer." 

In  the  first  impulse  of  his  rage,  Udina 
flashed  a  glance  of  indignant  fury  on  his 
fallen  foe;  and  then  recoiling  with  con- 
temptuous scorn,  he  said — 

''  The  brutish  cruelty  of  thy  unmanly 
triumph,  evincing  all  the  abject  meanness 
of  thy  nature,  degrades  thee  beneath  ray 
further  notice/* 

Then  with  a  self-collected  air  he  turned 
to  address  the  tribunal,  when  the  malevolent 
Rovenza  attempted  to  commence  another 
reviling  taunt,  and  was  instantly  command- 
ed to  be  borne  out  of  the  hall. 

The  removal  of  this  being,  so  torturing 
to  the  sight  of  Udina,  seemed  to  impart 
added  animation  to  his  mind,  as,  address- 
ing the  tribunal,  he  said — 

''  Fathers  of  the  state,  bribed  by  your 
promises  of  pardon  and  of  high  reward,  a 
traitor  belonging  to  my  band  has  betrayed 
me  into  your  power.  As  the  robber  Ange- 
lo  I  shall  unrepiningly  submit  to  the 
sentence  awarded  to  the  crimes  of  a 
bandit ;  but,  as  a  man  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice,  I  claim  the  publica- 
tion of  my  innocence  of  those  imputed 
acts  of  disaffection  and  of  murder  that  first 
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doomed  me  to  the  dreadful  fate  winch  I  so 
unfortunately  escaped  only  to  meet,  after 
years  of  miserable  degradation,  all  the 
overwhelming  horrors,  all  the  anguish  of 
an  hour  like  this." 

"  Unhappy  Udina  \'*  said  the  principal 
state  inquisitor,  starting  from  the  attitude 
of  fixed  attention  with  which  he  had  for 
some  time  earnestly  regarded  the  count, 
*'  learn  to  respect  the  rectitude  of  the 
council,  and  suppose  not  that  the  discovery 
that  thou  art  still  in  existence,  or  the  dread- 
ful profession  thou  hast  embraced,  can  pre- 
vent us  from  proclaiming  thy  former  inud 
cence  to  the  world,  or  forbid  our  confirm- 
ing to  thy  son  his  hereditary  rights;  but 
ere  he  can  be  set  at  liberty  it  must  be  prov- 
ed that  he  really  knew  not  of  thy  exi'stence, 
nor  was  a  sharer  in  his  erring-  father's  fear- 
ful course/' 

Udina  did  not  immediately  reply;  the 
half-suppressed  sighs  of  mental  agony 
that  burst  from  the  lips  of  Orazio  struck 
on  his  soul  as  the  harrowing  voice  of  ac- 
cusing innocence,  and  for  the  first  time  his 
spirit  was  subdued  to  almost  infant  weak* 
uess.  One  great,  one  forcible  effort  re- 
stored him  to  himself,  and  with  a  solemn 
energy  of  manner,  which  added  the  mohl 
emphatic  force  to  truth,  he  said — 

"  When  in  the  fated  hour  that  doomed 
me  to  destruction  and  disgrace,  I  first  pro- 
nounced the  tremendous  oaths  which  in- 
vested me  with  all  the  dreadful  privileges 
of  a  bandit  chief,  I  had  heard  that  even 
n3 
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name  and  country^  and  that  she  whom  my 
soul  idolized^  my  never  forgotten  Veronica, 
was  no  more.  1  was  then  alone  in  the 
world,  destined  to  wander  over  the  face  of 
creation^  unknown,  unfriended^  and  without 
a  name.  My  sickening  soul  imbibed  that 
misanthropic  enmity  towards  mankind, 
vvbich  turns  with  disgust  from  the  false 
colouring  and  perfidy  of  society  in  general, 
liii  rouzed  from  this  torpor  of  the  mind  by 
keen  reflections  on  the  injustice  of  my  fate, 
:uui  fired  by  sympathetic  feeling,  as  my 
busy  fancy  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  woes 
inflicted  on  the  helpless  of  the  human  race 
by  the  unrelenting  hands  of  oppression, 
malice,  and  self-intercst,  I  burned  to 
become  in  some  degree  the  soppartcr  of  the 
injured  innocence,  the  avenger  of  its 
wrongs,  the  scourge  of  the  oppressor  and 
the  iiypocrite.  In  the  fervor  of  my  heated 
imagination,  I  grasped  at  the  power  pre^ 
sented  to  my  view,  when  as  the  commander 
of  lawless  and  devoted  bands,  I  could 
direct  their  every  action  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  plan,  and  despoil  the  guilty 
sons  of  affluence,  to  comfort  and  sustain 
the  suffering  victims  of  poverty  and  op- 
pression." 

Udina  paused:  the  wild  enthusiasm 
which  had  added  lightning  to  the  fire  of  his 
quick  glances,  and  majesty  to  his  form,  was 
now  succeeded  by  the  deep  expression  of 
agonizing  recollection,  and  his  voice 
tremiled  as  he  added — 
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^'  One  months  one  fleeting  month,  had 
passed  from  the  period  ofmv  commencing  this 
career,  when  I  accidentallj  beheld  Miran- 
dini,  the  good,  the  noble  hearted  Miran- 
dini,  and  my  infant  son.  It  was  then  that 
the  keen  shafts  of  shame  and  remorse  first 
penetrated  my  soul.  I  shrunk  in  grief  and 
horror  from  the  anxiously  enquiring  looks 
of  mj  friend,  as,  remarking  my  dress  and 
manner,  he  tremulously  uttered  a  conjec- 
ture of  my  real  situation.  But  when  I 
learnt  that  his  fate  was  so  awfully  involved 
with  my  own  ;  that  he  also  stood  alone  and 
unconnected  in  the  world  ;  that  all  tlie  f.is- 
cinations  of  life,  all  the  delights  of  love^ 
were  lost  to  him  for  ever,  my  regrets  for 
the  course  of  life  I  had  embraced  vanished, 
and  I  urged  him  to  pursue  the  same.  Ex- 
alted Mirandini  !  lie  listened  to  my  ar- 
guments with  all  the  patient  observance  of 
ihat  firm  friendship  which,  while  it  con- 
demned, still  compassionated  those  delu- 
sions of  the  mind  ;  and  at  length  he  exerted 
all  the  energy  of  reason  and  persuasive  en- 
treaty to  reclaim  me  from  the  career  upon 
which  I  had  entered. 

''  Alas  !  a  life  of  resiirnation  and  obscu- 
rity— 'Such  a  life  as  he  then  represented 
as  best  suited  to  my  fallen  state,  1  turned 
from  with  disgust.  I  had  pictured  to  my 
mind  the  accomplishment  of  a  thousand 
deeds  of  generosity  and  daring  exploit;  and 
I  felt  that  the  continuance  of  the  enthusi- 
astic intoxication  of  the  imagination  with 
which  I  was  inspired  was  essential  to  my 
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existence.  Too  soon  my  friend  perceived 
his  arguments  were  vain  :  lie  desisted  from 
them^  but  he  did  not  desert  me.  One 
vow — one  sacred^  awful  vow — was  the  seal 
of  the  compact  of  his  generous  sacrifice  : 
that  I  would  permit  him  to  live  secluded 
in  the  retirement  he  had  chosen ;,  and  }'ield 
up  my  son  to  his  uncontrouled  direction, 
and  never  claim  him  as  mjo  wn;,unless  I  should 
forsake  pursuits  so  inimical  to  the  duties  of 
a  parent.  Oh  I  with  what  heartfelt  grati- 
tude, what  reverential  respcet^  did  I  accede 
to  these  conditions  !?— conditions  which  till 
this  dreadful  hour  I  have  never  broken; 
for  never  till  this  hour  did  my  poor  Orazio 
know  that  in  the  robber  Ang-elo  Guicciar* 
dini  he  beheld  Jjis  wretched  father.** 

Udina  paused.  The  mental  conflict  he 
suftered  seemed  to  dew  his  manly  brow 
with  the  chill  damps  of  death  ;  his  eyeg 
no  longei:  darted  the  rays  of  enthusiastic 
animation,  v^hile  the  deepening  flush  for- 
sook his  pallid  cheek,  and  his  quivering 
lips  seemed  to  gasp  for  more  free  respira- 
tion. He  attempted  to  proceed  ;  but  his 
voice  was  now  faltering,  hollow,  and  inar- 
ticulate ;  and  an  universal  tremor  agitated 
his  frame. 

A  change  so  sudden  drew  general  atten- 
tion. Orazio,  who,  while  his  hapless  pa- 
rent spoke,  had  stood  with  folded  arms 
and  downcast  looks,  the  very  semblance  of 
despondent  grief  and  deep  humiliation,  now 
started  from  his  attitude  of  despair;  but 
ere  the  ajaxmed  and  horror-stricken  youth 
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advanced  a  step,  Udina  turned  on<  him  ai 
look  expressive  of  the  deepest  internal  an- 
guish; then,  uttering  a  convulsive,  length- 
ened sigh,  staggered  a  few  paces,  and  fell  ! 

The  utmost  confusion  was  produced  by 
this  incident  throughout  the  hall  ;  and  the 
exclamations,  ''  He  is  dying  !  he  is  dead  1" 
were  general,  till  some  of  the  inquisitors, 
who,  in  the  first  moments  of  alarm,  had 
hastily  descended  from  their  tribunal,  com- 
manded the  dispersion  of  the  groups  that 
had  crowded  around  the  prostrate  form  of " 
Udinaj  now  supported  in  the  arms  of  his 
wretched  son  and  the  Count  Ferbonino. 

As  the  clamour  of  different  voices  sub- 
sided into   whispered,  murmurs,  one,  more^ 
loud  than  the  rest,    was  heard  to  demand 
the  attention  of  the  tribunal, .  and  the  harslti 
discordant  tones  it  uttered;    soon  di*ew  all 
eyes  but  those    of  Udina  and  Orazio   on 
the    speaker,    who,     advancing   from    the- 
lower  end    of  the  hall,   discovered  by  his 
uniform, habit  that  he  was  one  of  Angelo's; 
band. 

The  appearance  of  this  man — his  robust 
athletic  form,  and  dark  scowling,  counte- 
nance, were  equally  striking  and  repulsive. 
With  a  glance  of  careless  assurance  he^ 
addressed  the  principal  inquisitor,  and 
pointing  towards  Udina,  said — 

"  The  death  of  my   chief  will  not  ab- 
solve the  council  from  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  by  which  Iwas  led  to  deliver 
him   into  its  hands.     I  have   secured   my 
own  safety;    saved    himr  from  the  fate^ 
k5 
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which  no  brave  man  should  suffer,  and! 
will  now  do  him  the  last  service  I  can 
render  him/' 

The  words  of  this  man  seemed  to  strike 
on  the  soul  of  Udina  with  an  electrical 
lire.  Almost  starting  up  from  the  marble 
pavement  on  which  he  partly  rested,  one 
gleam  of  bright  intelligence  again  illumined 
his  eyes,  and,  in  wild  emotion,  he  exclaimed, 

'  ■  The  wine,  Borachio  [ ** 

''  'Twas  poii3on,''  he  emphatically  re- 
plied, "  and  the  world  could  not  now: 
save  you,'*  Udina,  with  a  faint  smile  of 
triumphant  satisfiiction,  which,  however^ 
was  instantaneously  succeeded  by  a  de- 
spairing and  a  horrid  glance  on  his  son, 
again  sunk  his  head  on  the  shoulder  of 
Qrazio,  while  several  of  the  inquisitors 
repeated,  in  tou^s  of  a<rjgry  amazement, 
t lie  w o rd  '  ^  P also n  ! " 

Borachio  turned  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and   coolly  said, 

''  Though  I  followed  the  first  law  of 
nature — self-preservation,  in  availing  my- 
self of  the  offers  of  pardon  and  reward 
which  you  iield  out  for  the  apprehension 
of  our  captain,  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
think  of  giving  him  up  to  the  rack  and 
the  scaffold.  Besides,  as  1>€  had  more 
confidence  in  me  than  in  all  the  rest  of  his 
men  put  together,  it  would  not  have  been 
fair  or  manly  to  serve  him  such  a  coward- 
ly trick  without  helping  him  out  at  last.*' 

One  of  the  enraged  inquisitors  now 
eommanded   Borachio  to   be   silent^    and 
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then  addressing  the  dying  Udina^  he 
said, 

''  You  were  then  ignorant  of  the  device 
of  this  wretch  ?" 

This  question  was^  however^  twice  re- 
peated ere  the  unfortunate  Costanza  was 
sensible  that  it  was  addressed  to  himself. 
At  length  he  faintly  replied, 

*'  At  the  moment  I  swallowed  the  fatal 
draught  I  had  no  suspicion  of  its  nature:— 
From  the  symptoms  which  first  attacked 
me  a  few  days  back,  I  had  some  slight 
idea  of  the  kind;  but,  in  my  situation,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  feel  alarm  or 
regret/' 

This  was  spoken  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty, and  was  succeeded  by  so  deathlike 
a  faintness,  that  little  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained that  Udina  was  fast  closing  the 
period  of  his  earthly  existence. 

To  describe  the  feelings  of  the  miserable 
Orazio  on  the  mournful  occasion  would 
be  impossible.  Every  one  present  appeared 
to  partake  in  some  degree  his  unhappiness, 
till  Borachio,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
said, 

''  This  is  only  a  torpid  paroxysm. — In  a 
few  minutes  he  will  recover  sufficiently  to 
answer  any  slight  questions  which  may  be 
proposed  to  him;  but  it  would  be  better 
to  let  his  brave  and  noble  spirit  depart  in 
peace  ;  for  he  can  tell  nothing  more  than 
I  can  say  for  him/' 

This  assertion  instantly  commanded  the 
earnest  attention  of  all  the  members  of  the 
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tribunal^  ard  the.  cliief  inquisitor  was  on 
ihe  point  of  ddrcctino-  him  to  explain  him- 
self more  fuUj,  v^hen  XJdina  once  more 
re-opened  his  languid  eyes^  and  by  his 
returning'  sensibility  evinced  the  truth  of 
Borachio's  words. 

The  only  object  which  now  seemed  to 
engage  his  thoughts  was  his  son^  who^ 
pale  as  his  dying  father,  still  gazed  upon 
his  altered  features,  with  wild,  distracted 
looks,  ar\d  sustained  him  v\ith  all  that  un- 
consciousness of  personal  pain  or  incon- 
Tenience,  which  a  mind  occupied  by  the 
deepest  interest  and  sorrow  can  alone  give. 
In  accents  tremulous  and  affecting,  but 
more  audible  than  when  he  had  last  spoken^ 
this  miserable  pareot  had  just  articulated 
ihe  name  of  Orazid,  when  one  of  the  in-^ 
quisitors,  with  a  degree  of  haste  whicli 
displa^yed  more  of  judicial  anxiety  tharx 
fueling,  cried, 

'^  Go^tan7,a  di  Udina,  while  Heaven  per-, 
mits  you  a  transient  possession  of  your  in- 
tellectual faculties,  remember  tliat  your 
duty  to  ihe  state,  and  regard  to  your  son's 
interest,  equally  cocpmand  you  to  employ 
your  remaining  moments  ijri  such  confes- 
sions, as  can  best  atooe  for  the  crimes  you 
have  committed,  and  the  injuries  with 
which  you  have  now  Qverwhelmed  your 
unhapp)^  oft^pring.*' 

Could  the  glance  witil  wbich  Oraj^io 
r:(epaid  the  unfeeling  address  have  possessed^ 
t^lip  lightning's  power,  instantly  would  the 
ky-heartied    feeing   whp   uttered   it.  have. 
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suffered  death  for  his  cruel tj^.  A  groan, 
deep  and  agonizing,  was  the  only  reply  of 
Udina,  till  the  heart-fraught  expressions 
of  consoling  tenderness  which  trembled 
on  the  lips  of  his  son^  restored  him  to  some 
degree  of  composure  and  recollection,  vvhen^ 
after  sighing  forth  a  blessing,  which  he 
durst  not  pronounce  aloud,  on  his  beloved 
Orazio,  he  made  an  effort  to  raise  his  head, 
and  while  his  dim  eyes  were  again  directed 
towards  the  tribunal,  he  feebly  uttered^ 
'*  The  confessions  which  are  required  by 
the  council  are  no  longer  in  my  power  to 
pronounce.— When  I  am  no  more,  a  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  my  life  will  be  laid 
before  the  state. — With  the  sincerity  of  a 
sinner  on  the  confines  of  eternity,  I  call 
upon  Heaven  to  witness  the  unequivocal, 
and  undisguised  truth  of  the  narrative  to 
which  I  allude. — It  will  bring  conviction 
to  your  minds,  fathers,  that  my  son  is  wor- 
thy of  the  distinguished  indulgence  and 
justice  which  you  have  evinced  in  his 
cause. — Oh  \  may  his  afflictions  cease  with 
the  hour  that  consigns  me  to  the  oblivion 
of  the  grave;  and '* 

The  chief  state  inquisitor,  urged  by  his 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  every 
passing  moment  of  Udina's  lingering  ex- 
istence, now  gently  interrupted  him,  to 
learn  in  whose  hands  the  promised  history 
of  his  life  was  placed. 

"  It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Countess 
4i  Mirandini,  who,  with  her  daughter, 
i^  now  resident  in  the  Coo  vent  of  Santa 
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GIa»a,  in  the  Cadorino/*  sighed  Udina, 
whi4e  the  rising  emotion  which  Orazio  ex- 
perienced at  this  information  respecting 
his  adored  Cecilia  was  instantly  repressed 
by  his  perceiving  the  features  of  his  father 
violently  convulsed. 

''There!'*  exclaimed  Borachio,  also 
noticing  the  change.  *'  He  has  but  a  few 
moments*  to  live^  and  it  is  useless  to  tor- 
ment him  with  questions  which  he  cannot 
answer." 

The  daring  boldness  of  this  remark  was 
instantly  reproved  with  extreme  severity 
by  one  of  the  inquisitors^  who  added  a 
threat  of  capital  punishment  for  the  mur- 
der of  Udina. 

Borachio  muttered  in  return — ''  The 
proclamation  did  not  particularise  whether 
Angelo  was  to  be  delivered  up  alive  or 
dead;,  and  therefore  the  deed  1  have  com- 
mitted cannot  affect  my  life — But  should 
the  case  be  otherwise,  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  withhold  the  information  I  men- 
tioned, nor  shall  all  the  racks  and  gibbets 
in  Venice  terrify  me  to  speak  more  than 
I  think  proper.*' 

Again  he  was  commanded  to  be  silent^ 
and  to  withdraw  from  the  tribunal  till 
his  presence  should  be  required  ;  a  com- 
mand which  he  now  obeyed^  and  retired 
a  few  paces,  while  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  his  treachery  again  displayed  signs  of 
reviving  sensibibty.  It  was  the  last  effort 
of  expiring'  nature,  ai.d  in  these  few  mo- 
ments the  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man 
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Ijecame  once  more  animated  with  all  tliat 
enthusiastic  feeling  which  had  charac- 
terized him  through  his  eventful  life. 
The  wonted  spirit  and  intelligence  of  his 
speaking  eyes  returned,  and  a  degree  of 
temporary  strength  revisited  his  nerveless 
limbs^  as  attempting  to  rise,  he  withdrew 
for  a  moment  his  anxious  gaze  from  the 
agonized  countenance  of  his  son,  and 
looked  around  on  the  friends  who  formed 
the  melancholy  group  beside  him.  The 
good  Father  Salvati  was  the  first  that  met 
his  eager  glance,  and  he,  without  requir- 
ing the  permission  of  the  tribunal,  instant- 
ly advanced  nearer,  to  oflfef  to  the  dying 
penitent  those  consolations  which  inspire 
the  christian  with  the  hope  of  acceptance 
in  a  better  world. 

Udina  gazed  upon  him  for  a  moment, 
with  the  look  of  one  who  fancies  an  an- 
gelic being  hovers  over  the  couch  of  death, 
to  smooth  the  terrors  of  the  momentous 
hour  of  dissolution  ;*-a  brighter  ray  of 
sensibility  beamed  from  his  expressive 
eyes,  and  in  a  voice,  changed  indeed  from 
its  former  tone,  but  not  less  aft'ecting  and 
impressive,  he  articulated, 

''  Father,  the  approaoh  of  such  a  man 
as  thou  art,  must  ever  sp«ak  pardon  and 
peace  to  those  repenting  of  crimes  and 
errors,  which  at  so  awful  a  moment  are 
viewed  stripped  of  all  their  illusive  colour- 
ing.— It  has  been  the  strange  contrariety 
of  my  disposition  to  suffer  my  prmcipies 
and   actions   to   appear   at .  variance;    for 
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while,  with  cherished  reverence,  I  secretlj 
bowed  before  the  holy  altars  of  religion, 
my  course  of  life  seemed  repugnant  to 
every  sacred  obligation/* — He  paused  a 
moment.  Then  grasping  more  firmly  the 
hand  of  Orazio,  fixed  on  him  a  l:)ok  of 
poignant  grief  and  parental  affection,  and 
m  a  faltering  tone  continued  — ''  Oh  ! 
my  son  ]  in  thy  unceasing  remembrance 
of  this  awful  hour,  while  hereafter  writh- 
ing beneath  the  agonizing  pangs  inflicted 
by  the  consciousness  of  blighted /ame  and 
honour,  thou  wilt  learn  the  indelible  lesson 
that  patient  submission  to  the  inscrutible 
decrees  of  Heaven  can  alone  ensure  the 
possession  of  that  peace  and  wisdom  which 
is  '  above  the  price  of  rubies/ — In  all  the 
arrogance  of  human  reason,  man  feels  him- 
self the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny,,  and 
madly  grasps,  as  the  means  of  attaining 
that  happiness  to  which  his  presumptuous 
heart  aspires,  every  illusion  which  pre- 
judice or  passion  offers  to  his  view,  till 
sad  experience  proves  the  insufficiency  of 
nature  as  his  guide,  and  the  imperfection 
of  all  sublunary  enjoyments.— Think  not 
that  I  argue  thus  to  reconcile  thee  to  the 
evils  with  which  my  conduct  has  environ- 
ed thee. — No,— to  the  latest  moment  of 
thy  existence,  I  would  have  thee  sensible 
that  they  are  great  and  lamentable,  but  1 
would  have  thee  also  feel  that  they  are  the 
awful  consequences  of  that  desponding 
desperation,  which,  forsaking  dependence 
on  that  glorious  and  eternal  power  who  is 
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the  only  certain  refuge  of  injured  inno- 
cence, the  unfailing  chastiser  of  guilt, 
seeks,  when  latent  sensibility  is  rouzed,  in 
the  errors  of  an  enthusiastic  imagination, 
that  support  which  can  alone  proceed  from 
Heaven. — The  closing  scene  of  my  event- 
ful life  impressively  evinces  that  just  in- 
tentions cannot  sanction  the  use  of  im- 
proper means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
good.  The  widow's  and  the  orphan's 
grateful  hearts  have  blessed  me,  and  af- 
fluent oppressors  trembled  at  my  name ; 
yet  the  infringement  of  those  laws,  wisely 
established  for  the  general  welfare  of  so- 
ciety, subjects  me  to  the  just  condemna- 
tion of  all  good  men,  and  for  ever  obscures 
the  lustre  of  my  house,  even  in  the  moment 
when  the  unerring  justice  of  Heaven  had 
restored  it  to  its  former  dignity,"  Over- 
whelmed by  this  torturing  reflection,  and 
exhausted  by  his  lengthened  exhortation 
to  his  son,  Udina  once  more  paused,  till 
the  awful  conviction  that  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  silence  of  death  would  rest  upon 
his  pallid  lips  revived  him  to  a  last  exer- 
tion ;  when;  raising  his  now  languid  eyes 
towards  the  tribunal,  he  added, 

'^  The  history  of  my  life  will  prove  to 
the  state  that,  amidst  all  my  deplorable 
errors,  I  have  not  been  forgetful  of  my 
country,  nor  insensible  to  her  dearest  in- 
terests,— For  my  son  I  clairti  only  that 
equity  which  the  most  rigid  justice  might 
afford  him,  for  he  is  innocent. — Of  thy 
earthly  honours,  my  Orazio,  thou  art  de- 
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spoiled  by  the  crime  of  Angelo  Guicciar- 
dini. — May  the  misfortunes  and  errors  of 
Udina  instruct  thee  in  the  intrinsic  value 
of  t^iose  meek  and  pious  virtues  which 
can  ador«  with  dazzling  brilliance  the 
exaltation  of  the  throne,  and  shed  the 
mild  irradiations  of  peace  and  contentment 
on  the  lovvlyabodes  of  obscure  adversity  \" 

A  spasmodic  pang,  which  convulsed  his 
whole  form,  now  checked  the  utterance  of 
Udina: — the  chilling  damps  of  death  rose 
on  his  brow — a  nerveless  listlessness  per- 
vaded his  limbs — his  dim  eyes  no  longer 
distinguished  objects,  and  faintly  sighing 
the  name  of  Orazio,  he  essayed  to  pro- 
nounce a  blessing  on  his  son,  and  breathed 
forth  the  last  spark  of  life  in  this  paternal 
benediction. 

A  solemn  pause,  marked  only  by  the  sighs 
of  the  good  Salvati  and  the  Count  Fer- 
bonino,  ensued,  while  Orazio,  kneeling 
beside  the  lifeless  form  of  his  unfortunate 
parent,  remained  in  speechless  agony  of 
soul^  till  the  approach  of  some  of  the  of- 
ficers to  remove  the  body  awakened  the 
miserable  youth  to  the  full  perception  of 
the  overwhelming  anguish  of  his  feelings. 

The  assembly  was  now  immediately  dis- 
solved. In  vain  were  the  entreaties  of 
Orazio  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  and 
remain  with  the  corpse  for  a  short  time. 
In  a  state  of  mind  which  defies  descrip- 
tion, he  was  re-conducted  to  his  cell,  after 
having  been  informed,  that  he  must  con- 
tinue a  prisoner  until  tlue  council  should 
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decide  on  the  veracity  of  the  narrative  of 
his  father's  life. 


CHAP.  XIII, 

The  first  order  of  the  council,  on  quit- 
ting the  hall  of  justice,  was  an  immediate 
summons  to  the  Countess  di  Mirandini  and 
her  daughter,  apd  proper  officers  were 
dispatched  to  conduct  them  with  all  possi- 
ble speed  to  Venice.  Their  next  concern 
was  the  disposal  of  the  corpse  of  the  late 
unfortunate  Count  di  Udina;  the  inter- 
ment of  which  thej  at  length  determined 
to  suspend,  till  thej  should  be  enabled  to 
judge,  from  a  perusal  of  his  history,  how 
far  the  state  should  be  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing his  remains  unworthy  the  respect 
to  which  his  original  rank  and  former 
virtues  entitled  him. 

Conscious  that  the  misfortunes  and  crimes 
of  Udioa's  life  had  been  the  fatal  effects  of 
that  erroneous  decree  which  had  sentenced 
him  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  his 
children  to  banishment  and  proscription^ 
and  unfeignedly  desirous  to  repair  in  some 
measure  the  calamitous  consequences  of 
that  mistake,  thie  council  was  generally 
anxious  to  develope  the  mysterious  cir- 
cumstance of  his  escape  from  the  fate  to 
which  they  had  formerly  doomed  him,  and 
to  discover  any  incidents  in  his  life  which 
ijiight  prove  so  favourable  to  his  memorj. 
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as  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  restor- 
ing the  young;  Orazio  to  liberty  and  for- 
tune. To  have  discovered  Costanza  di 
Udina  in  the  far-famed  robber  Guicci- 
ardini  was  an  incident  as  astonishing  as 
unexpected ;  and  his  singular  and  sudden 
death  was  not  less  a  severe  disappointment^ 
than  a  cause  of  indignation  against  the 
Bandit  Borachio^  who,  the  day  following^ 
underwent  a  most  rigid  examination.  The 
account  which  this  man  then  gave  of  him- 
self, and  his  connection  with  Angelo  Guicci- 
ardini,  was  as  follows,  and,  as  he  hdd  pre- 
viously declared,  afforded  no  unimportant 
information  to  the  inquisitors,  and  as  his 
narrative  was  brief,  it  will  be  best  related 
in  his  own  words. 

*'  At  the  time  of  the  young  Count  Cos- 
tanza's  return  from  th6  army  in  which  he 
was  so  severely  wounded,  I  was  a  common 
gondolier,  but  I  had  a  mind  by  no  means 
suited  to  the  sameness  of  my  employment. 
Want  of  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  it 
for  some  occupation  better  adapted  to  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  rhy  disposition, 
compelled  me,  however,  to  endeavour  to 
be  as  contented  as  I  could.  At  the  period 
to  which  I  allude,  all  Venice  rang  with 
the  praises  of  their  young  hero  ;  and  I  was 
among  the  most  zealous  of  his  admirers, 
and  soon  conceived  the  idea  of  enlisting 
in  the  regiment  which  he  commanded,  and 
of  accompat^ying  him  on  his  return  to  Tur- 
key, should  he  recover  of  his  wounds. 
The  misfortunes  which  at  length  fell   so 
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heavy  on  the  nohle  family  of  Udina  dis- 
appointed all  my  new- formed  hopes,  and 
I  once  ilgain  resigned  myself  to  patience 
,and  my  oar  ;  till,  three  or  four  years  after- 
wards, the  sudden  arrest  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Costanza  renewed  all  the  interest  I 
had  felt  for  him,  and  gave  me  the  greatest 
concern  for  his  fate.  » 

''  Here,  however,  the  matter  must  have 
rested,  if  I  had  not  had  a  brother  who  was 
at  that  time  a  servant  in  the  prisons  of  the 
inquisition,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  fur- 
nish the  prisoners  with  their  daily  food. 
Poor  Basilio !  he  did  not  much  relish  hie 
employment,    and    soon   found    means    of 
relieving  the    melancholy   into   which    it 
threw   him,    by    sometimes     venting    his 
troubles  to  me,  when,  of  a  dark  night,  he 
could  steal  for  a  few  moments  to  a  little 
grating   in    one    of   the   passages   of  the 
dungeons,  and  which  is  nearly  level  with 
the   canal.      Beneath  this   grating  1  and 
my  fellow  gondolier  have  often  waited  for 
hours  for  the  chance  of  hearing  some  of 
Basilio*s  dismal   talcs.      It  may  now   be 
supposed  that  when  I  was  so  much  con- 
cerned for  the  fate  of  my  favourite  hero,  I 
did  not  miss  the  first  opportunity  of  seeing 
Basilio,  and  from  him  I  learnt  as  much  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  he  wag 
acquainted  with.     In  short,  I  heard  that 
the  count  was   condemned,   after  having 
experienced  all  the  dreadful  varieties  of 
the    torture,    and  would  soon     terminate 
his  wretched  existence  in  the  Lagoon.  The 
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vioknce  of  my  indignation  and  distress  oil 
this  occasion  inspired  me^  I  believe^  witli 
the  strange  and  extravagant  idea  of  saving 
the  wretched  Udina,,  and  I  found  a  most 
zealous  coadjutor  in  mj  brother,  to  whom 
I  had  secretly  communicated  my  wish. 
I  knew  I  should  risk  my  life  in  this  ad- 
venture, but  that  life  while  passed  in  the 
occupation  of  a  waterman  had  few  charms 
for  me.  My  companion  at  the  oar  had  as 
great  a  dislike  to  the  business  as  myself,  and 
partaking  all  my  enthusiasm  for  the  brave 
Constanza,  soon  agreed  to  be  a  sharer  in  my 
perils. — Suffice  it  to  say,  we  were  diligently 
on  the  watch.  Basilio  had  told  us  at  what 
hour  the  fatal  boat  would  come  to  fetch 
the  prisoner,  and  as  if  Heaven  approved 
our  plan,  the  night  was  uncommonly  dark, 
and  rather  tempestuous.  Under  the  cover 
of  this  clouded  skv  we  waited  with  our 
little  gondola  close  to  the  first  arch  of  the 
bridge,  and  about  midnight  beheld  the 
distant  glimmering  of  the  lantern,  affixed 
to  the  head  of  the  boat  designed  to  con- 
duct the  prisoner  to  his  watery  grave. 

Soon  we  perceived  the  light  stationary, 
and  the  signal  of  the  boat's  arrival  sounded 
dismally  in  the  loud  gust  of  wind  which 
swept  along  the  canal.  At  length  the 
door  opened,  and  by  the  light  from  within, 
we  had  an  imperfect  view  of  the  pale  and 
bending  figure  of  the  prisoner  slowly  ad- 
vance, and  step  into  the  boat,  which  now 
im?iiediately  put  oft'.  With  all  the  caution 
necessary,   I  and  my  companion   plied  our 
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©ars  and  followed  :  we  had  no  light,  that  in 
the  boat  of  death  was  a  sufficient  guide. 
When  we  reached  the  wide  ex|janse  of  the 
Lagoon  the  wind  encreased,  and  the  rain 
began  to  pour  down  in  torrents  :  still  we 
pursued  our  course^  till  the  foremost  boat 
rested  upon  its  oars  in  that  dreadful  part 
where  so  many  have  met  the  doom  atten- 
dant on  their  crimes.  A  loud  and  sudden 
dashing  of  the  water  informed  us  that  the 
miserable  Costanza  had  just  been  precipi- 
tated into  the  Lagoon  ;  in  the  next  moment 
the  boat  moved  swiftly  on  its  return.  It  was 
in  this  moment  that  we  became  sensible  of 
all  the  hazard  and  absurdity  of  our  plan. 
It  is  true^  the  prisoner  had  been  informed 
by  Basilio  of  our  design,  and  of  the  signal 
we  intended  to  make,  but  the  swell  of  the 
water^  and  the  noise  of  the  rain  and  wind^ 
combined  to  throw  us  into  dismay.  I  knew 
he  could  swim  admirably,  and.  though 
now  despairing  of  succeeding  in  saving 
him,  we  made  the  signal  by  placing  a  lights 
half  shaded,  on  the  prow  of  the  gondola. 
— What  was  our  surprise  and  joy  when, 
in  a  few  minutes^  we  heard  a  voice  near  the 
side  of  the  boat — we  threw  out  a  rope,  it 
was  instantly  caught,  and  in  two  or  three 
seconds,  we  assisted  the  nearly  exhausted 
Costanza  into  the  gondola.  This  was  a 
circumstance  so  very  extraordinary,  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  see  the  hand  of 
heaven  in  its  accomplishment;  and  under  that 
conviction,  I  believe,  I  was  at  the  moment 
a  better  man  than  I  had  ever  been   before 
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or  since.  In  the  gondola  we  were  provided 
with  some  good  wine,  and  a  safe  disguise 
for  the  object  of  our  concern ;  and  having 
extinguished  the  signal  light,  we  still  rested 
on  our  oars,  and  after  making  him  swallow 
a  cupful,  begged  him  to  change  his  dress 
as.  quick  as  possible,  which  he  instantly 
did,  and  we  threw  his  clothes,  in  which  we 
had  tied  up  a  few  heavy  stones,  into  the 
Lagoon. 

The  disguise  was  simple,  that  of  a 
Morisco ;  and  we  had  not  forgotten  a  com- 
position for  him  to  use  in  the  alteration  of 
his  complexion.  His  dark  curling  hair  was 
concealed  under  his  turban;  and  when, 
after  no  small  difficulty,  we  reached  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Trevisans,  and  ventur* 
cd  to  land  and  strike  a  light,  we  were  our- 
selves convinced  that  thus  metamorphosed^ 
he  could  never  be  discovered. 

For  the  first  time,  we  now  permitted 
him  to  speak,  and  after  expressing  the 
gratitude  and  astonishment  which  our 
conduct  excited,  he  demanded  the  motive 
of  our  extraordinary  humanity.  We  had 
•ome  motive,  it  is  true,  but  we  refused  to 
explain  it  till  he  should  reach  the  place  to 
which  we  would  conduct  him,  tie  sub- 
mitted to  this,  and  then  made  an  earnest 
enquiry  for  his  lady  and  hii  children.  We 
again  refused  to  answer  any  questions  till 
we  should  reach  the  place  of  our  destina- 
tion, and  without  further  conversation,  I 
returned  to  the  gondola,  pierced  a  hole  in 
the  side,  and  setting  it  adrift,  soon  saw  it 
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foundering;^  when  I  immediately  ran  back 
to  the  little  rocky  recess,  where  I  had  left 
the  count  and  iny  companion.  Here,  by 
nij  direction,  we  all  exchanged  olir  habits 
for  those  of  monks  on  a  pilgrimage,  and 
buried  the  first  dress  in  the  earth.  The 
count  asked  no  further  questions.  He  was 
absorbed  in  his  own  feelings,  and  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  our  guidance. 

^^  As  soon  as  we  were  equipped  we  set 
out,  all  alike  prepared  with  a  plausible 
tale,  and  by  the  evening  reached  a  retired 
village,  whWe  we  passed  the  night.  Nei- 
ther myself  nor  my  companion  were  in  any 

I  alarm  from  the  apprehension  of  discovery, 
as  we  thought  our  adventure   far   too  ex- 

I  traordinary  ever  to  be  suspected.  The 
count,  whose  surprise  increased  every 
moment    as    he    viewed    our    tranquillity, 

f  ventured  again  to  beg  an  explanation,  and 
although  we  would  give  none,  we  perceiv- 
ed that  our  courage  inspired  him  with 
hope — a  hope  that  enabled  him  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  our  pedestrian  journey, 
which,  however,  ceased  oa  his  part  on  the 
second  day,  when  we  purchased  him  a 
mule,  and  in  this  manner  travelled  till 
we  arrived  at  the  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in 
one  of  the  most  dismal  recesses  of  which  i« 
a  cavern,  (hen  possessed  by  a  few  brave 
fellows  who  were  Venetians  like  ourselves, 
but  having  been  illtreated  by  their  coun- 
trymen, were  resolved  to  be  independent 
men,  and  only  wanted  a  proper  leader.'* 
One  of  the  inquisitors  here  interrupted 
VOL.  IT.  o 
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Borachio^  with  an  exclamation  of  amaze- 
ment, at  the  extravagant  idea  of  saving  the 
life  of  one  of  the  most  honorable  noblemen 
of  Venice,  to  induce  him  to  become  the 
captain  of  a  party  of  baditti. 

Borachio^    with    a   sarcastic    smile,    re- 
plied:— 

''  But  this  nobleman  was  then  no  longer 
honorable ;  and  extravagant  as  the  plan 
may  seem,  the  result  proved  the  truth  of 
the  calculation  I  had  made.  Though  a 
common  gondolier  I  had  some  intellect ;  I 
took  care  to  improve  it.  From  books, 
and  observations  on  men,  I  had  made  a 
tolerably  just  estimate  of  the  failings  of 
mankind,  and  I  believe  that  no  person  was 
more  likely  to  enter  on  such  a  course  than 
one,  who  from  an  exalted  rank  had  fallen* 
into  the  lowest  ignominy  and  contempt. 
In  the  jBrst  moments  of  my  conceiving  the 
idea  of  saving  the  life  of  the  count,  it 
never  occurred  to  me  how  I  should  after- 
wards dispose  of  him,  but  when  I  recollect- 
ed that  he  was  despoiled  of  name  and  for- 
tune— his  children  proscribed — his  wife 
insane — his  friend,  the  good  Count  di  Mi- 
randini,  obliged  to  fly  for  fear  of  sharing 
his  fate,  I  perceived  that  he  must  be 
provided  with  some  retreat.  This  dilemma 
seemed  to  threaten  the  compleat  overthrow 
of  all  my  good  intentions  towards  him.  I 
had  neither  money  nor  interest,  and  des- 
titute of  both,  it  was  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive how  little  good  could  he  produced 
by  my  hazarding  my  own  life  to  preserve 
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that  of  the  count.  I  had  some  thoughts 
of  appljing  to  the  Marc)«esa  di  Rovenza^ 
and  of  entrusting- her  with  my  design,  but 
when  I  reflected  that  although  she  was  a 
good  woman,  she  might  nevertheless  be 
also  a  very  weak  one,  I  was  afraid  that 
she  might  betray  ray  plan  to  her  lord,  of 
whom  I  did  not  think  quite  so  well  as  the 
world  did,  and  therefore  I  apprehended 
that  he  might  not  be  extremely  well  pleas- 
ed on  the  occasion  ;  of  course  I  dropped  all 
idea  of  this  step,  and  had  nearly  given 
np  all  hopes  of  preserving  the  count, 
when,  on  my  lamenting  this  necessity  to 
poor  Vincentio,  my  fellow  gondelier,  he, 
with  some  hesitation,  said  he  knew  where 
the  count  could  be  secure,  and  probably 
remain  unknown  for  years,  ii'  he  would  ac- 
cept of  such  an  asylum,  and  take  care  not 
to  be  discovered  ;  but  before  Vincentio 
would  fully  explain  iiimself,  he  bound  me 
to  secrecy  by  as  many  oaths  as  a  peniterit 
v/ould  make  vows  of  refornj,  and  then, 
with  some  circumlocution,  revealed  to  me 
that  a  band  of  courageous  fellows,  who  had 
lost  every  thing  but  their  spirit,  was  then 
forming  in  the  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and  he 
doubted  not  but  they  would  receive  the 
count  and  ourselves  with  alacrity  and  joy. 
in  short,  he  drew  such  a  picture  of  their 
independent  lives,  that  I  soon  became 
ardently  anxious  to  exchange  my  droning, 
fatiguing  occupation  for  the  same  darhig 
and  active  pursuits.  As  soon  as  VincaUio 
o  2 
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haxl  perceived  me  to  be  thoroughly  resolved, 
he  told  me  that  he  would  now  arrange  mat- 
ters so  as  to  procure  the  money  we  wanted 
and  prepare  our  friends,  so  he  already  term- 
ed them,  to  receive  us  favorably.  By  what 
means  this  was  effected,  I  am  ignorant  of 
even  to  this  hour  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
band  had  some  secret  friend  in  Venice  who 
supplied  Vincentio  with  the  money  we  want- 
ed. Thus,  by  a  singular  combination  of 
occurrences,  was  the  destiny  of  the  injured 
Count  di  Udina  decided.  I  have  already 
related  how  our  escape  and  journey  were 
accomplished,  but  I  know  not  how  to  de- 
scribe the  consternation  and  despair  of  the 
brave  unfortunate  when  he  found  himself,  at 
the  termination  of  our  travels,  in  a  cavern, 
the  secure  haunt  of  a  set  of  voluntary  out- 
laws, who  received  him,  indeed,  with  the 
most  vociferous  and  sincere  professions  of 
friendship. 

'^  A  full  and  candid  explanation  was 
then  given  him  by  myself,  and  while  he 
could  not  avoid  expressing  the  gratitude 
he  felt  for  our  mistaken  kindness,  it  was 
perceivable  that  the  wild  eccentricity  of 
the  whole  plan,  its  extraordinary  success, 
and  its  termination,  filled  him  with  amaze- 
ment. With  the  firmest  resolution,  how- 
ever, he  (ieclined  all  partnership  in  our 
pursuits,  but  at  the  same  time  declared, 
that  he  fuilj  confided  in  the  protection  and 
conctalnient  ofFertd  him,  and  of  which,  he 
said^  he  must  avail  himself  for  a  time.     He 
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then  once  more  besought  me  to  g^iv^  Bini 
all  the  intelligence  I  could  respecting  hi« 
family. 

''  This  was  the  crisis  of  his  fate.  I  re- 
lated to  him  the  disastrous  events  which 
had  attended  his  vvife,  his  clnldren,  and 
his  best  friends,  perhaps  in  exaggerated 
terms,  and  possibly  my  hope  of  ultimatcly 
inducing  him  to  become  the  leader  of  our 
society  impelled  me  to  colour  the  picture 
too  highly;  but  the  circumstances  I  re- 
lated were  undeniable  truths,  and  they 
penetrated  the  heart  of  Udina  with  <iie 
deepest  anguish- and  despair.  From  that 
moment  he  sunk  into  the  Irthargy  of  de- 
spondent grief  This  I  knew  to  be  a  state  of 
mind  unnatural  to  his  animated  character, 
and  I  rightly  augured  that  it  would  soon 
be  succeeded  by  all  the  enthusiastic  despe- 
ration which  dispositions  of  uncommon 
energy  at  length  generally  rush  into  when 
their  dearest  hopes  are  lost  to  them  for 
ever.  The  event  justified  my  supposition/ 
arid  in  less  than  six  weeks  after  our  arrival 
at  the  cavern/  the  afflicted,  despairing 
Udina,  was  converted  into  the  daring  ban- 
dit chief,  Angclo  Guicciardini. 

''  Before,  however,  he  would  take  the 
customary  oaths,  he  declared  to  the  soci- 
ety the  only  conditions  on  which  he  w^ould 
become  their  leader.— There  are  no  men  so 
thoroughly  depraved  as  to  love  vice  because 
it  is  vice  ;  and  certainly  it  must  proceed 
from  some  innate  propensity  to  virtue  that 
even  the  greatest  villains  endeavour  tO) 
oS 
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throw  the  veil  of  plausible  pretexts  over 
their  verv  worst  actions.  Although  virtue 
rnaj  be  spoken  of  by  them  as  a  mere 
chimera,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  it 
h  ever  an  unconscious  respect  for  the  good 
qualities  which  they  aiFcct  to  despise,  that 
renders  niaiikind  in  general  so  apt  to  use  the 
gloss  ofhypocrisj^  in  order  to  conceal  the 
hideous  aspect  of  vice. — The  number  of 
vvliiih  our  baud  then  consisted  was  fifteen. 
There  were  fe^v  of  us  but  secretly  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  a  g^ug  of  banditti  setting  up^ 
for  the  chivalrous  defenders  of  innocence 
and  viriue,  and  the  self-elected  judges  and 
punishers  of  guilt.  But  tlie  plausibility  of 
.such  a  design  was  agreeable  to  us  all,  as  it 
ofavcd  a  specious  excuse  for  our  pursuits  ; 
iind,  accordingly  Udina  met  with  the  most^ 
anuuated  approbation  for  what  was  termed 
his  •'  great,  and  noble  views." — Yet,  how 
little  does  man  understand  the  different  im- 
pulses to  which  his  heart  is  liable,  and  how 
seldom  does  lie  acknowiedge  the  infiuencea 
of  example  on  his  principles  and  actions.-^ 
No  sooiier  hfid  Udina  commenced  his: 
career,  than  he  evinced  how  powerful  is 
the  domination  which  great  minds  acquire 
over  t!)ose  of  inferior  talents.  The  laws 
which  he  framed  for  the  observance  of  the 
band  v/ere  rigidly  observed  : — his  slight- 
est glance  enforced  obedience  ; — his  word 
%'vas  a  decree,  and  his  undeviating perform- 
ance of  his  own  duty  effectually  secured 
liim  the  submission  which  was  paid  to  bis 
authority.     Not  one  act  of  cruelty  or   in- 
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I   tion  or  by  his  command  ; — not  the  chance 
traveller,  nor  the  abode  of  the  industrious 
and   hospitable,    were  the  objects   of  our 
attacks  ; — the  proud  and  opulent  oppressor, 
the    selfish    hypocrite, — the  designing   de- 
ceiver.— Such  were  the  characters  that  it 
was  the  glory    of  Angclo  Guicciardini  to 
despoil  of  that  wealth,  which  but  too  well 
enabled    them    to    commit    with   iinpuijUy 
such  acts   as  would   have   doomed    a  poor 
villain  to  the  gibbcL — Butttiis  is  an  almost 
useless  digression,"     continued    Boraehio, 
after  a  slight  pause.      ''  The   character  of 
Angelo  Guicciardini  will  be  i;e.^.t  developed 
by  the  circumstantial  memorial  of  his  ac- 
tions which  will  be  soon  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  cQuiicil.     I   shall  there- 
fore proceed  with  a  brief  relation  of  those 
events  which  are  most  materially  connect- 
ed with  the  important  subjects   under  the 
inspection  of  the  inquisition. — Angelo  had 
been   but  one    moiith    commander   of   our 
band,  when,  as  I  headed  a  few  men  on  the 
look-out  for  a  sly   abbot  who  loved   good 
eating     better    than    praying,    and    good 
liquor  better  than  penance,    we  suddenly 
perceived  a  solitary  figure  issuing  from  a- 
midst  a  clump  of  stunted  firs.      It  was  the 
Count   di   Mirandini — I   instantly    recog- 
nized him,    and    without  asking  him  any 
questions,  left   half  a  dozen  stout-hearted 
fellows  to  continue  on  the  look-out  for  our 
abbot,  and,  with  the  others,  conducted  the 
Count  to  the  cavern,    where  our  chief  was 
o  4 
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then  occupied  in  giving  directions  to  the  re- 
mainder of   our  band.     I  need  not  describe 
this  meeting.  Angelo  himself  has  informed 
the  council  how  he  felt  on  this   occasion, 
a,nd  I  could  not  do  justice  to  the  looks  and 
arguments     of  these   unfortunate    friends. 
Suffice  it,    that  when  the  generous-hearted 
Mirandini  found  he  could  not  prevail  on  our 
chief  to  give  up  his  profession  for  a  life  of 
inactive  grief,  he  swore  not  to  leave  him,  on 
condition  that  he  would  yield  up  his  son  to 
his   sole  direction,  and    never   claim    him, 
unless   he  should   quit  the  band.      Udina 
assented  to  this  condition,    and   sealed  the 
engagement    with  a  vow,    which,  indeed, 
he  never  broke. — Consoled  by  the  occasion- 
al interviews  which  he  had  with  the  Count 
di  Mirandini,  whenever  our  band  happened 
to  be  stationed  in  the  Mount  St.  Gothard, 
which  was  our  grand  place  of  rendezvous, 
Udina  seldom  beheld   his  son  till  he  was 
ten  years  of  age.     At  this  period,  this  un- 
happy  parent  began   to  train   the  boy  to= 
martial  exercises,    and   while   the    young 
Orazio   received  his  lessons  with  that  ad- 
venturous spirit,   and  ready  comprehension 
which  so  soon   rendered  him   a  proficient 
in,  the ,  art   of    war,    never   did    he    once 
suspect  that  his  instructor  was  his  father. 
Believing  that  this  brave  man  follov^^ed  the 
occupation  of  a  hunter,  and  that  severe  mis- 
fottune  had  driven  him  from  society,  Orazio 
both  loved  and  respected  him,  and  o^ten  beg- 
ged to  be  a  sharer  in  his  toils  ;  but  this  An- 
gelo resolutely  refused,  and  therefore  seldoni 
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visited  the  residence  of  Mirandini  wlien 
hk  son  had  attained  that  knowledge  of 
arms  which  he  wished  him  to  acquire. — 
But  the  kind  of  education  which  this  jouth 
received^  both  from  the  Count  di  Miran- 
dini and  his  unknown  father,  has  doubt- 
less been  already  revealed  to  the  council/' 

Borachio  paused,  but  was  immediately 
ordered  not  to  omit  the  slightest  incident 
relative  to  the  education  of  Orazio. 

The  bandit  obeyed,  and  his  account 
perfectly  corresponded  with  that  already 
given. 

''Thus/'  he  continued,  ''Orazio  ac- 
quired from  the  Count  di  Mirandini  all 
the  erudition  and  accomplishments  which 
he  possesses,  while  from  his  father  he 
learnt  at  intervals  the  military  knowledge 
for  which  he  is  distinguished." 

Borachio  was  now  asked,  whether  the 
band  was  acquainted  with  Orazio's  rela*- 
tionship  to  their  chief.  He  repjied,  "  Not 
one  of  the  members  of  our  society  was  ac- 
quainted with  that  circumstance  ;  nor  did' 
they  suspect  that  the  "  Recluse  of  the 
tower,'*  so  was  he  called,  wa»  the  Count 
di  Mirandini.  Angelo  seldom  visited 
them,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  with  cau- 
tion. Every  article  of  luxury  or  comfort, 
with  which  this  solitary  residence  was  fur- 
nished, was  conveyed  thither,  indeed,  by 
our  band  ;  but,  as  this  was  considered  as 
a  mere  act  of  benevolence  to  the  supposed 
hermit  and  his  son,  it  did  not  excite  either 
attention  or  suspicion.  Angelo  was  too 
o5       s 
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libera]  for  the  band  to  imagine  that  he  had 
any  other  motive  for  serving  the  recluse 
than  th at  of  h u m avs ity .  '* 

''  What  were  Uilina's  views  respecting 
the  future  destination  of  his  son?'*  de- 
manded one  of  the  inquisitors. 

''  He  meant  to  make  him  a  soldier  of 
fortune;,,  and  had  long  decided  that  when 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  should  for 
ever  quit  the  Ajpis,-  aad  enter  the  army  of 
Venice/' 

''  Did  he  then  never  mean  to  reveal  his 
relationship  to  him  ?" 

"  Never. — No  longer  possessing  exalted 
rank^  and  an  unsullied  Rame,  to  bequeath 
to  his  posterity,  he  chose  rather  that  his 
son  should  remain  unacquainted  v/ith  his 
illustrious  birth,  tlian  damp  the  ardour  of 
his  risiiig*  youth  with  the  knowledge  of 
those  misfortunes  which  had  deprived  him 
of  country  and  honour.'* 

'^  The  confession  made  by  Velasquez 
Maretti,  doubtless,  altered  this  intention/' 
observed  one  of  the  inquisUors. 

/'In  part,  it  certainly  did/*  replied  Bo- 
rachio  ;  "  Angelo  then  determined  that  his 
son  should  be  informed  of  hij?  real  origin, 
but  still  persisted  in  his  resolve  of  never 
making  himself  known  to  him.  This  eventji,^ 
however,  produced  a  deep  and  melancholy 
effect  on  the  mind  of  our  leader,  who,  from 
the  moment  he  discovered  that  there  ex- 
isted a  probability  of  clearing  his  inno- 
cence of  those  crimes,  for  which  he  was 
supposed  to  hayesuiTered^  never  ceased  to 
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lament,   in  secret,   bis    entrance    into  our 
band  as  tbe  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life. 
This,  bowever,  he  was  careful  to  conceal 
from  his  men,  and  to  the  Count  di  Miran- 
dini  and   mjself  did   he  alone  confess  his 
affliction  on  the  subject.     From  yielding 
too  much  to  his  feelings,  he  was,  however, 
in  some  measure  saved  by  the   necessity  of 
exerting  himself  in  planning  some  method 
of  rendering  the  confession   of  Velasquez 
the  means  of  restoring  the  ancient  honours 
of  his  name,  and  the  wealthy  possessions  of 
his  house  to  his  son.      In  his  first  consulta- 
tion with  his  friend  Mirandini  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  expressed   a  wish  of  immediately 
applying   to   his  cousin,   the    Marchese  di 
Rovenza,    who,    he    doubted    not,    would 
readily  exert  every  possible  means  for  the 
establishment   of   his    innocence    and    the 
restoration    of    the    fortunes    of    his    son. 
From  this  attempt  he  was  fortunately  dis- 
suaded by    his    friend,    who   never    could 
share    in    the    highly    favouiable    opinion 
which  Udina  still  entertained  of  his  trea- 
cherous and  cruel  relative,    whom   he   did 
not  in  the  least  suspect  to   have  been  the 
coatriver  and  author  of  his  former  suffer- 
ings.    At  length  it  was  agreed  that  Mi- 
randini should  address   the  Count   Ferbo- 
nino  on  the  occasion:    the   purport  of  that 
letter,   and  the  events  which  ensued,  are, 
I    believe,    already   well    known    to   the 
council." 

This  observation  was  of  little  avail   to 
Borachio,  who  was  once  more  commanded 
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to  proceed  without  the  least  omission  in 
his  narrative. 

''  The  death  of  the  Count  di  Mirandini 
soon  followed  the  dispatch  of  this  letter^ 
and  Angelo  was  himself  obliged  to  proceed 
incognito  to  Locarno,  where  he  expected 
eithet  to  meet  Count  Ferbonino,  or  to  find 
a  letter  frmn  bim.  In  this  expedition  I 
alone  accompanied  him/'  Borachio  then 
proceeded  to  relate  the  circumstance  of 
Angelo's  receiving  the  expected  letter^  and 
his  accidental  discovery  of  the  Countess  di 
Mirandinij  in  the  cavern  of  the  cottage, 
'^  This  events*'  he  continued,  '^  as  singular 
as  astonish ingj,  filled  the  mind  of  our  brave 
leader  with  mingled  sensations  of  regret 
a,nd  satisfaction;  and  while  he  keenly  la^ 
mented  that  this  discovery  had  not  taken 
place  previous  to  the  death  of  the  Count 
di  Mirandini,  he  yet  rejoiced  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  evincing  to  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  that  generous  friend,  all  the  grateful 
■veneration  which  lie  bore  his  memory/* 

'^  The  Countess  di  Mirandini,  as  soon  a». 
she  understood  ti»dt  her  husband  had 
thought  proper  to  entertain  a  serious  friendr 
ship  for  the  robber  Angelo,  related  to  him 
the  whole  history  of  her  life  ;  but  with  no 
particulars  of  that  life  have  I  been  made 
acquainted,  except  that  she  had  a  dreadful 
enemy  in  the  German  Count  de  Weilburgh : 
hut  more  of  thi^  in  its  place.  The  im- 
portant interests  of  his  son,  more  immedir 
j^tely  engaged  Udina  at  this  time;,  and  the 
uipment  he  received  the  letteir  fram   tfe 
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Count  Fcrbonino^  stating  the  time  when 
he  intended  to  be  at  Sesto,  we  instantly  set 
off  on  oiir  return  to  the  Alps,  to  inform 
the  joung  Orazio  of  the  favorable  pros- 
pects which  awaited  him,  and  to  prepare 
him  to  meet  the  Count  Ferbonino  at  the 
place  appointed. 

*'  The  alarm  and  dismay  of  Angelo  may 
easily  be  imagined,  when  he  discovered 
that  the  youth  had  fled  from  his  home  but 
the  day  preceding  that  of  our  return.  Se- 
lecting a  few  of  our  men,  who  were  best 
qualihed  for  the  undertaking,  our  brave 
captain  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
his  son,  and  we  fortunately  overtook  him, 
but  not  for  some  diiys.  I  believe,  the 
council  is  already  acquainted  that  the 
young  Udina  was  prevailed  upon  to  intro- 
duce himself  at  the  cottage  of  the  sup- 
posed Signora  di  Berlotti,  and  that  by 
this  introduction  Angelo  meant  not  only 
to  effect  in  future  a  union  between  his 
son  and  the  young  Cecilia  di  Miran- 
dini,  but  also  to  create  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  mind  of  the  good  Count  Ferbonino 
when  he  should  behold  Orazio  beneath 
the  roof  of  the  long-lost  wife  of  his  re- 
gretted friend.  This,  in  fact,  happened 
just  as  he  wished.  Two  days  after  the 
youth  was  received  into  the  cottage,  the 
Count  Ferbonino  arrived  atSesto,  and  had 
a  private  interview  with  Angelo  Guicciar- 
dini,  whom,  on  the  high  recommendation 
of  the  Count  di  Mirandini,  he  conde- 
scended to  treat  with  considerable  indul- 
gence and  some  degree  of  respect ;  while 
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he  scrupled  not  to  express  his  regrets  that 
such  a  man  should  devote  himself  to  a 
course  of  life^  which  rendered  him  an  alien 
from  all  the  jovs  of  social  and  civilized 
life.  Our  leader  was  sufficiently  disgusted 
with  his  rude,  profession  previous  to  this 
interview,  but  the  lamentations  of  the  Count 
Ferbonino  effectually  fixed  him  in  the  re- 
solve of  quitting  it  as  soon  as  his  son's 
fortunes  should  be  decided^  when  he  would 
immediately  have  retired  into  some  secluded 
and  penitential  monastery  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  This  intention  he  entrusted 
to  mCj  and  I  had  too  much  discernment  not 
to  perceive  that  he  was>  indeed",  lost  for 
ever  to  our  band^  and  therefore  1  did  not 
attempt  to  use  any  arguments  against  his 
design. 

''  But  to  return  to  his  interview  with  the 
Count  Ferbonino.  The  latter  heard  of  the 
singular  discovery  of  the  Countess  di  Mi- 
randini's  being  still  in  existence  with  the 
most  unfeigned  satisfaction,  and  highly  ap- 
proved Angelo's  introduction  of  Orazio  to 
that  lady,  whom  the  count  was  now  impa- 
tient to  behold,  for  he  did  not  in  the  least 
doubt  the  veracity  of  his  informer,  who, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  related  the  story 
of  the  countess,  gave  into  his  hands  a  cas- 
ket of  jewels,  once  belonging  to  his  be- 
loved Veronica,  and  which  the  Count  di 
Mirandini,  in  his  haste  to  escape  at  the 
time  he  dreaded  being  seized  at  his  Paduan 
\illa,  had  taken  away  in  mistake.  These 
Angclo  requested  the  Count  Ferbonino  to 
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present  to  the  youii^  Cecilia,  which  tlic 
latter  accordingly  did  on  his  second  visit. 
I  believe   I  must  repeat  that;,  on  arriving 
at  the  cottage  of  the  Signora  di    Berlotti, 
the  count  found  that  Orazio  had  accepted 
of  accommodations   at   the  priory  of  San 
Ambrose,    and    after   a  private   interview 
with  the  countess,   in  which   he  earnestly 
assured  her  of  his  friendship,  he  proceeded 
to  the  priory,  where   he  no   sooner  beheld 
Orazio  than  he  felt  convinced  of  his  iden- 
tity, from  the  strong  resemblance  which  he 
bore  to  his  unfortunate  father  at  the  same 
period  of  life.     I  presume  that  the  council 
already  knows,  that  on  the  day  following 
this  interview,   the  Count  Ferbonino  dined 
at  the  cottage  of  the  signora,    in  company 
with  Orazio  and  the  father  AscoUini,  and 
ihere  renewed  his  promises  of  service  to  the 
former.    On  quitting  the  cottage,  the  count 
had  another   interview  with  Angelo,  when 
the  final  arrangement  respecting  the  future 
proceedings  in   Orazio's  favour   was  con- 
cluded ;   and  it  was  also   settled  that,    as 
some  time  must  elapse  ere  Biondello  could 
be  found,  and  the  route  of  the  Father  Sal- 
vati  into  Spain  could  be  traced,  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Venetian   army   should  be  pro- 
cured  for  the  youth,  that  he  might  there 
have   an    opportunity   of  acquiring   some 
other  friends  by  the  display  of  his  military 
talents  and  excellent  qualities,  and  be  thus 
enabled  to    appear  before  the    state  in   a 
more  favourable  point  of  view. 
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"  The  Count  Ferbonino  noWj  indeed^ 
proved  himself  a  friend  well  qualified  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  an  in- 
tricate and  important  affair ;  for  no  sooner 
did  he  learn  that  Biondello  di  Balvo  had 
been  seen  at  Milan,  than  he  declared  his 
resolve  of  proceeding  thither  himself  in 
quest  of  this  man^  whose  arrest  would  be 
of  so  material  consequence  to  the  interests 
of  Orazio  ;  and  having  promised  to  send 
proper  agents  to  Spain  in  search  of  the 
Father  Salvati,  he  took  leave  of  Angelo, 
and  returned  to  Venice,  to  exert  himself 
in  procuring  the  promised  conimission  for 
the  youth,  and  to  arrange  matters  for  his 
own  intended  journey  in  search  of  Bion* 
dello. 

"  On  the  departure  of  the  count.  An- 
gelo  and  myself  immediately  setoff  on  our 
return  to  the  castle  of  the  Mount  St.  Go- 
thard,  in  order  to  give  instructions  for  the 
observance  of  the  band  during  our  future 
absence.  A  certain  number  of  the  men^ 
were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  attend  their  leader  at  a  moment's 
notice  ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Angelo 
to  remove  the  Countess  di  Mirandini  and 
her  daughter  from  the  cottage  immedi- 
ately on  Orazio*s  departure  to  join  the 
Count  Ferbonino  ;  the  latter  had  promised 
to  require  him  to  meet  him  at  as  soon  a* 
every  thing  was  ready  for  hii  introduction 
io  the  army;  the  count  himself  intending^ 
personally  to  present  him  to  his  regiment/* 
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One  of  the  inquisitors  then  asked  what 
was  Angelo's  motive  for  wishing  to  remove 
the  countess  and  her  daughter  from  the 
cottage  ? 

''  Because  he  dreaded  that  the  German 
Count  de  Weilburgh,  who,  he  had  heard^ 
was  then  in  Venice,  might  by  some  chance 
discover  her  retreat,  and  renew  his  perse- 
cution of  that  lady.  He  was  therefore  de- 
sirous of  securing  her,  till  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  investigate  by  what  right  that 
nobleman  durst  venture  to  molest  her,  as 
it  seemed,  from  her  story,  he  had  done. 
But  with  that  story,  1  must  repeat,  I  am 
unacquainted^  and  therefore  can  give  no 
information  on  the  subject.  When  our 
leader  had  settled  everything  as  he  wished 
with  the  band,  he  directed  the  men  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  join  him  at  the  caverns 
of  the  cottage  of  the  Signora  di  Berlotti 
at  an  appointed  time ;  that  is,  three  days 
after  that  fixed  upx)n  by  the  Count  Ferbo- 
nino  for  his  sending  for  Orazio  to  meet 
him  at  Milan.  At  this  period  it  was  An- 
gelo's  intention  to  remove  the  signora  and 
her  daughter  with  their  attendants,  to  a 
place  of  more  security  than  the  cottage, 
and  which  retirement  he  did  not  in- 
tend them  to  leave  till  after  the  result  of 
Orazio's  appeal  should  be  known,  for  pro- 
vided the  innocence  of  the  Count  di  Udina 
cQuld  be  proved,  and  Orazio  restored  to 
his  birth-rights^  the  memory  of  the  Count 
di  Mirandini  would  likewise  be  cleared  of 
the  stain  which  had  been  fixed  upon  his 
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name,  and  his  injured  wife  thus  enabled  to 
seek  justice  for  the  wrongs  done  her  by  the 
Count  de  Weilburgh.  But,  besides  this 
cause  for  resolving  to  remove  the  countess, 
Angelo  was  actuated  by  the  dislike  which 
he  had  conceived  for  the  Prior  of  San  Am- 
brose^ the  Father  Ascollini,  who,  although 
not  entrusted  with  the  secret  of  that  lady's 
real  name  and  rank,  still  was  received  in 
the  family  on  such  terms  as  rendered  his 
interference  and  curiosity  dangerous  to  one 
so  circumstanced  as  the  countess. 

"  Having  heard  that  the  father  was  by 
some  regarded  as  a  man  whose  avarice  and 
private  selfish  luxury  exceeded  his  piety, 
our  leader  made  such  general  enquiries  as 
were  best  calculated  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
The  result  was  completely  to  the  prior's 
disadvantage.  Angelo  rejoiced  in  the  pru- 
dent reserve  which  the  Countess  di  Miran- 
dini  had  observed  towards  the  father,  and 
became  fixed  in  his  resolve  of  placing  her 
and  her  daughter  beyond  his  further  ob- 
servation. 

''  4k.lthough  odr  leader  did  not  appre- 
hend any  danger  to  his  son  from  his  tem- 
porary residence  at  the  priory,  after  his  hav« 
ingbeen  visited  there  by  such  a  man  as  the 
Count  Ferbonino,  still  he  was  peculiarly 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  moment  in 
which  the  youth  should  be  required  io 
join  that  generous  friend  at  Milan.  Some 
time  before  he  expected  to  receive  the  sum- 
mons of  the  count,  we  returned  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cottage. 
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'^  Wliile  we  were  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  letter  from  the  Count  Ferbonino^  by 
Angelo's  direction,  I  contrived  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  one  of  the  friars  belong- 
ing to  the  priory  of  San  Ambrose.  It  re- 
quired but  a  very  slight  degree  of  penetra- 
tion to  discover  that  this  pious  brother  was 
as  fond  of  money  and  good  eating  as  his 
superior;  and  from  him  I  learned^  by  the 
help  of  a  few  ducats  and  a  luxurious  meal, 
all  the  secrets  of  the  priory.  My  principal 
aim,  however,  was  to  find  out  in  what 
light  the  Signor  Orazio  was  regarded  by 
the  prior  and  his  community  ;  and  in  this  I 
was  not  disappointed  ;  for  I  not  only  dis- 
covered that  he  was  an  object  of  equal 
curiosity  and  suspicion  to  the  Father  As- 
collini  and  the  society,  but  also  that  a  Ve- 
netian nobleman,  with  whose  name  my  in- 
former was  not  acquainted,  had  been  thpre 
making  very  particular  enquiries  respecting 
the  Signora  di  Berlotti,  and  the  young 
stranger  just  received  into  her  cottage. 
What  was  ray  surprise  when,  on  asking  a 
description  of  this  nobleman's  person,  I  in- 
stantly recognized  the  Marchese  di  Ro- 
venza.  It  is  true,  those  enquiries  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  a  hostile  nature; 
but  still  I  was  alarmed  ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
could  part  with  the  friar,  flew  to  commu- 
nicate the  intelligence  I  had  thus  gathered 
to  my  captain.  I  have  before  observed 
that  the  brave  Udina  could  never  be  per- 
suaded that  his  cousin  had  had  the  least 
share  in  his  niisfortunes ;  but  as  he  pro- 
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mised  the  Count  di  Mirandini  not  to  place 
anj  hasty  confidence  in  the  marchese,  and 
as  he  allowed  the  possibility  that  Rovenza^ 
after  so  long  an  enjoyment  of  the  Udina 
estates^  miglit  not  be  inclined  to  yield  up 
their  possessions  unrepiningly^  he  thought 
it   advisable  to  keep    Orazio  as  much    as 
possible  from  his  knowledge^  and  therefore^ 
as  it  was  now  within  a  few  days  of  the  time 
appointed  for  the  latter  to  meet  the  Count 
at  Milan^  Angelo  resolved  to  remove  his 
son  from  the  priory,  and  send  him  to  await 
the  arrival    of    the  Count.     This    he   ac- 
complished  on   the    following  nighty  and 
then >*' 

"  But  did  he  not  mysteriously  enter  the 
priory  by  a  secret  avenue  on  that  night  ?'' 
hastily  asked  one  of  the  inquisitors. 

'^  There  was  no  great  mystery  in  his  so 
doing,"  replied  Borachio  :  ^'  that  avenue 
was  before  known  to  me.  It  was  by  a 
passage  through  the  Yaults,  and  which 
had  a  communication  with  the  dormitory 
of  the  friars,  and  as  I  had  in  this  manner 
several  times  visited  the  cell  of  the  father 
Justine  at  midnight,  with  a  good  flask  or 
two  of  wine,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  so- 
ciety were  fast  asleep,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  Angelo  to  take  the  same  course;  by 
this  expedient  Orazio  was  spared  the'  ne- 
cessity of  taking  a  formal  leave,  and  es- 
caped the  chance  of  being  watched  on  his 
journey  to  Milan. — The  romanti^  ybuth 
bad>  however,  nearly  ruined  ftlt  by'dop- 
triving  to  stop  iaihe  garden  of  the  Si^nbt* 
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di  BerlottI,  wlierehe  had  the  good,  or  rather 
the  ill-fortune  to  encounter  the  joung  Cc- 
ciTia,  who,  seeing  Angelo,  and  suspecting 
him  to  be  in  company  with  her  lover,  was 
so  terrified  that  she  fainted,  and  next  day, 
it  was  reported  all  over  the  neighbourhood 
that  the  young  stranger,  who  had  been  at 
the  priory,  was  one  of  Angelo  Guicciar- 
dini's  men,  which,  however,  prevented, 
rather  than  forwarded,  any  very  warm  pur- 
suit after  him. 

"  When  Angelo  had  set  the  young  man 
forward  on  his  way,  he  returned  to  me, 
and  then  bent  his  thoughts  on  informing 
the  countess  of  his  design  of  immediately 
removing  herself  and  family  from  their 
abode,  and  with  this  intention,  he  that 
night  repaired  to  the  cayerns  of  the  cottage. 
The  countess,  however,  was  not  there  that 
night.  On  the  following  night  Angelo 
repeated  his  visit.  He  waited  near  the 
tomb  till  after  the  usual  hour  of  the  coun- 
tess's appearing :  still  she  came  not,  and 
he  proceeded  to  the  passage  and  steps  which 
led  up  to  the  cottage. — The  iron  dopr  was 
ftrongly  fastened,  but  he  heard  within,  the 
voices  of  men  in  violent  altercation  ;  but 
these  sounds  suddenly  died  away,  and  An- 
gelo, finding  his  eflfortsto  force  the  door  un- 
•ucessful,  returned  hastilv  through  the  ca- 
verns, meaning  to  go  to  the  front  entrance. 
la  his  baste,  he  dropped  the  long  black  cloak 
in  which  he  was  enveloped  in  order  to  conceal 
his  dress,  which  was  now  that  usually  worn 
by  him  as  the  leader  of  our  band.— As  he 
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burried  over  the  rugged  ground  of  the 
cavern/ he  fancied  he  heard  the  accents  of  a 
female  voice  utteriiigthe  low  plaints  of  sor- 
row ;  they  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  recess 
near  which  he  was  passing.  Instantly  he 
paused,  and  then  rushed  towards  the  spot, 
where,  to  his  amazement,  he  beheld  the 
young  Cecilia.t — She  fainted  on  beholding 
him,  but  her  exclamation  had  informed 
him  that  the  men,  whose  voices  he  had 
heard  in  the  cottage,  must  belong  to  the 
Count  de  Weilburgh.  Instantly  compre- 
hending the  whole  affair,  and  eager  to 
place  the  lovely  girl  in  one  of  the  more  ob- 
scure intricacies  of  the  cavern,  till  he  could 
discover  what  had  taken  place  in  the  cot- 
tage, he  carried  her  in  his  arms  from  the 
recess,  but  the  young  timid  creature  was 
so  much  alarmed  at  being  in  his  power, 
that  she  contrived  to  give  him  the  slip, 
and  after  an  unsuccessful  search  for  her 
till  it  was  nearly  day-light,  he  wa?  most 
reluctantly  obliged  to  leave  her  to  the 
chance  of  those  dangers  she  might  encoun- 
ter in  that  place,  and  then  returned  to  me 
with  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  the 
night.  That  the  countess  had  been  carried 
off  by  some  strange  cavaliers  from  her  cot- 
tage, was  soon  ascertained,  and  Angelo 
had  no  resource  but  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
his  men,  and  then  send  off  a  party  in  pur- 
suit of  her.  Happily,  they  were  expected 
with  the  return  of  night.  When  this  was 
settled,  he  returned  to  the  caverns  to  re- 
new his  search  for  the  poor  Cecilia,  who^ 
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however,  was  no  where  to  be  found.  Du- 
ring his  absence,  I  learned  that  she  had 
been  discovered  there  by  a  nobleman,  who, 
with  some  of  his  attendants,  had  passed  the 
night  at  the  priory  ;  and,  on  further  en- 
quiry, I  had  little  difficulty  to  understand 
that  this  nobleman  was  the  Marchese  di 
Rovenza. 

''  When  Angelo  returned  to  the  lonely 
hut  which  was  the  })lace  of  our  rendez- 
vous, he  received  this  information  with 
sensations  of  equal  surprise  and  concern. 
His  interference  was,  however,  utterly 
iraposible  and  while  this  circumstance  im- 
posed upon  him  the  necessity  of  strict  con^ 
cealment,  he  could  only  console  himself 
with  the  knowledge  that  Cecilia  was  alike 
ignorant  of  her  mother's  history^  and  that 
of  Orazio.  The  only  thing  which  could 
now  be  done,  was  for  me  to  see  the  friar 
who  had  already  given  me  so  much  infor- 
mation, and  enquire  from  him  the  occasion 
of  the  niarchese's  visit  to  the  priory.  Ac- 
cordingl}',  when  at  night-fall^  Angelo  a- 
gain  repaired  to  the  cavern,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  the  arrival  of  the  party  of 
men  appointed  to  meet  him  there,  I  went 
in  quest  of  my  friar,  from  whom  I  disco- 
vered that  Bovenza's  present  visit  had  the 
same  object  as  before,  namely,  to  make 
further  enquiries  respecting  the  young  O- 
razio,  at  whose  sudden  flight  he  had  been 
much  displeased  :  professing,  however,  the 
.  most  friendly  interest  in  the  youth's  wel- 
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the  cavern  of  the  cottage,  where  I    found 
Angelo    engaged  with  the  men,    who   had 
arrived  exactly  at  the  time  fixed.     He  was 
writing  a  few  lines  to  the   countess,  which 
he  gave  with  such  directions  as  he  thought 
best  for  the  pursuit,  and  retaining  but  two 
of  his  followers,  sent  off  the  rest  with  all 
possible  dispatch  on  the  expedition.     When 
they  were  gone,  I  related  to  him  what  the 
friar  had  told  me.     Rovenza's  earnest  con- 
duct respecting    Orazio    gave  him   consi- 
derable surprise  and  uneasiness  .It  appeared 
to  be  highly  improbable  that  the  marchese 
should    have   discovered    who  the    youth 
really   was,    and  yet  the  deep  interest    he 
seemed  to  feel  on  his  account,  implied,  at 
least,  some  suspicion  of  the  truth.      How- 
ever, as  Angelo  could   not  yet  prevail  on 
himself  to  think  very  unfavourably  of  his 
artful  cousin,  he  was  more  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  he  wished  to  serve,  rather  than 
to  injure  him.  At  all  events,  nothing  could 
at  present  be  done  in  the  affair.     Under 
the  protection  of  the  Count  Ferbonino,  and 
countenanced  by    the   Bishop  of  Verona, 
whom  the  former  had  promised  to  interest 
in   his  favour,    Udini  did  not  suppose  his 
ton  to  be  in  any  immediate  danger,  and 
therefore  resolved   to  content  himself  with 
setting   some  watch  on  the  actions  of  the 
marchese,    before  he  should   decide  on  the 
nature   of  his  intentions.      At  the  present 
mpment,  the  situation  of  the  young  Cecilift 
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most  peculiarly  demanded  attention,  and 
to  this  ciiGumstance  Udiua  now  directed 
all  his  thou«:hts. 

'*  On  the  following  morning  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  marchese  designed  to  take 
the  young  lady  and  her  attendant  with  him 
to  Venice,  and  to  place  her  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  lady,  till  it  could  be  disco- 
vered what  had  become  of  her  mother. 
This  conduct  certainly  appeared  equally 
just  and  kind,  and  served  to  renew  in  the 
unsuspicious  mind  of  Udina  his  good 
opinion  of  Rovenza.  For  the  marchesa  he 
entertained  all  that  affection  and  veneration 
to  which  her  relationship  to  his  lamented 
Veronica,  and  her  own  inestimable  quali- 
ties, entitled  her ;  and  feeling  convinced 
that  under  the  protection  of  that  amiable 
lady,  the  lovely  young  Cecilia  must  be 
equally  secure  and  respected,  he  altered 
his  intention  of  setting  a  spy  on  the  actiont 
of  the  marchese,  and  suffered  bim  unmo- 
lested to  convey  away  the  young  lady  to 
Venice.  The  apprehension,  however,  ilr^t 
some  accidental  meeting  between  Orazio 
and  Cocilia  might,  by  her  believing  him 
to  .  be  linked  with  the  bands  of  Angelo 
Guicciardini,  be  prejudicial  to  his  soii's 
interests,  determined  Udina  to  acquaint 
the  amiable  marchesa  with  the  situalifin  of 
her  nephew,  and  to  implore  for  him  her 
private  friendship.  Accordingly  he  sketch- 
ed, a  short  detail  of  Orazio's  life,  and  sent 
it  off  to  the  marchesa  the  very  morning 
of  jthe  departure  of  the  marchese  and  Ce- 
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cilia  for  Venice.  As  his  messenger  travel- 
led with  the  utmost  speed,  the  marchesa 
received  the  packet  nearly  two  days  prior 
to  their  arrival.  The  return  of  the  mes- 
senger, who  was  one  of  our  own  men  pro- 
perly disguised,  hrought  to  Angelo  the 
welcome  news  of  Cecilia's  safe  arrival  at 
the  Pallazo  di  Rovenza,  and  thus  more 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
cousin,  he  augured,  from  his  behaviour  to 
Cecilia  the  best  intentions  tov»'ards  Orazio, 
if,  indeed,  the  marchese  was  really  ac- 
quainted with  his  relationship  to  him. 
Thus  flattering  himself  with  the  pleasing 
hope,  that  Rovenza  would  rather  aid  than 
impede  the  success  of  the  intended  appeal 
to  the  state,  Angelo,  accompanied  by  my- 
self and  my  two  companions,  returned  to 
our  haunt  in- the  Mount  St.  Gothard,  there 
to  await  the  result  of  the  pursuit  made 
after  the  Count  de  Weilburgh,  and  to 
arrange  the  proceedings  of  the  band  dur- 
ing our  fiiture  absence.  In  the  space  of 
eight  days,  from  the  time  of  the  countess's 
being  carried  o(f,  our  men  returned  with 
an  account  of  their  having  rescued  the  lady, 
and  mortally  wounding  the  county  and  put 
to  flight  his  attendants ;  and  that  the 
former,  with  her  faithful  old  servant,  was 
safely  lodged  in  the  place  appointed  for 
their  reception.  A  letter  addressed  to  her 
daughter,  in  a  disguised  hand  writing, 
and  one  for  Angelo  himself,  were  then  de- 
livered to  himitom  the  countess. 

^'  It  was  now  that  the  generous  and  con- 
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^ding  nature  of  Udina  manifested  itslelf  {« 
the  most  eccentric  project  that  ever  lie  had 
conceived  ;  and  all  nij  arguments  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  execution  of  it  were 
ineffectual. 

'^  This  project  was  to  proceed,  with  me 
and  another  chosen  follower,  to  Venice, 
and  there  endeavour  to  obtain  a  private 
interview  with  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza, 
to  whom,  without  revealing  himself,  he 
meant  to  confide  the  story  of  Orazio,  and 
interest  him  in  his  behalf.  It  is  true, 
Udina  was  so  much  altered  from  his  for- 
mer self,  that  I  was  convinced  few  precau- 
tions would  be  necessary  to  disguise  him- 
self from  the  knowledge  of  his  cousin,  but 
the  other  hazards  attendant  on  such  an 
extraordinary  step,  were  so  great,  that  I 
almost  believed  our  leader  frantic  when  I 
found  him  fixed  in  his  purpose. 

^'  No  personal  fears,  however,  prevent- 
ed me  from  resolving  to  brave  with  him  all 
that  might  happen,  and  we  proceeded, 
without  further  discussion,  to  Venice. 

*'  Here  my  first  business  was  to  look  out 
for  a  gondolier  who  could  be  safely  bribed 
to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  scheme 
and  I  soon  discovered  an  expert,  intelli- 
gent young  man,  with  a  disposition  fit  for 
the  purpose.  Quickly  convinced  that  he 
could  be  relied  on,  1  afl'ected  to  be  the 
agent  of  a  foreign  cavalier,  w  ho  was  attach- 
ed to  one  of  the  female  attendants  of  the 
marchesa,    and    engaged    the    undoubtii^-qr 
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gondolier  to  convey  the  lover  to  the  terrace 
of  the  Roveiiza  pallazo  after  midnight. 

*'  This  settled,  Angelo  prepared  for  this 
pretended  visit,  and  well  knowing  that  he 
would  be  least  liable  to  recognition  in  the 
dress  which  he  usually  wore  as  captain  of 
our  band,  he  threw  over  the  plain  habit,  in 
which  he  had  come  to  Venice,  the  long 
wrapping  cloak  of  black,  and  shaded  his 
brow  with  the  dark  helmet  and  full  scarlet 
plume  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
for  this  occasion.  At  the  appointed 
hour,  the  gondola  conveyed  Udina  and 
myself  to  the  terrace  of  the  Pallazo  di 
Rovenza.  He  entered  alone  by  a  private 
door  which  he  had  opened  with  a  master 
key.  After  an  hour's  absence,  which  was 
passed  by  me  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  he  re- 
turned once  more  to  the  gondola,  and,  in 
hurried  accents,  commanded  the  rowers  to 
put  off  with  all  possible  haste.  A  few 
jokes  on  his  short  stay  and  evident  fear  of 
discovery  passed  between  the  gondoliers, 
but  Angelo  preserved  a  solemn  silence,  and 
spoke  not  till  we  wfire  safely  retired  to  the 
house  where  we  had  taken  up  our  temporary 
abi^'ie.  Throwing  aside  his  cap  and  cloak, 
he  discovered  to  me  a  countenance  pale 
ar«d  dejected,  and  a  languor  which  I  had 
never  before  perceived  him  wear.  Bold  as 
is  my  own  spirit,  I  was  yet  intimidated  by 
the  alteration  in  his  appearance,  so  much  so, 
i!:deed,  that  I  could  scarcely  summon 
Cv>uiapeto  ask  the  cause  of  this  change. 
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"  My  looks,  however,  were  sufficienll  y  ex- 
planatory of  my  wish  :  Udina  understood 
them,  and  quickly  ending  my  suspense,  he 
said,  '  You  are  surprized  and  shocked  at 
the  melancholy  and  unhappiness  which  my 
appearance  bespeaks.  You  must  cease  to 
be  so  when  you  recollect  where  I  have 
been — who  could  thus  revisit  the  scenes 
where,  in  the  early  dawn  of  childhood,  and 
the  bright  morn  of  youth,  their  opening 
prospects  presented  but  the  smiling  hope 
of  a  long  day,  irradiated  with  all  the 
brilliant  joys  which  exalted  rank,  unsullied 
honour,  fame  and  fortune,  could  bestow,  or 
fail  to  be  subdued  by  the  fearful  retrospec- 
tion of  the  terrible  reverse  that  followed  1* 

'^  He  paused,  and  I  instantly  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  silence  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  his  dwelling  on  a  subject  so  har- 
rowing to  his  mind,  by  asking  him,  whether 
be  had   seen  the  marchese. 

''  With  a  look  of  poignant  sorrov/,  he  re- 
plied : — 

''  I  have  seen  Rovenza,  but  in  such  a 
state,  as  forbids  every  further  idea  of  my 
venturing  to  cla;iai  his  friendship  for  njy 
son/  He  then  related  to  me,  that  having 
entered  the  pallazo  by  a  private  way,  well 
known  to  himself,  and  s»'ldom  frequented 
by  the  domestics,  he  had  proc  ceded  without 
interruption  to  the  suite  of  apartments 
which  the  gondolier,  on  being  questioned 
on  the  subject,  had  poiiited  out  to  him  as 
being  occupied  by  the  marchese.  The 
entrance  door  of  the  anti-room  of  this  suite 
p  3 
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operied  on  the  principal  corridor,  from  twa 
opposite  angles  of  which  branched  off  the 
wrcle  passages  leading  to  the  other  apart- 
ments used  as  sleeping  rooms.  On  reaching 
the  corridor^  however^  he  perceived  that 
the  lamps  were  still  burning  in  the  hall 
beneath,  and  at  the  entrances  of  the  arcade 
passages.  Concluding  from  this  circum- 
f^taiKe,  tliat  the  family  were  not  jet  retired 
for  the  night,  he  was  retreating  to  conceal 
himsi'if  in  the  unfrequented  avenue  that  he 
iiad  jiist  quitted,  when  a  door,  at  the 
{'ijithest  extremity  of  the  corridor,  was 
opened^  and  a  female  figure  hastily  issued 
forth,  in  whom  he  immediately  recognised 
Lodclli^  the  attendant  of  the  young  Signora 
di  Mirandini.  The  girl,  without  observ- 
ing him,  tripped  lightly  down  the  marble 
etcps  leading  into  the  hall,  and  disappear- 
ed in  one  of  the  passages  leading  to  the 
oflicesoflbe  domestics.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  her  leaving  the  chamber  door 
i'pen  after  her,  Angelo  imagined  that 
h("r  young  lady  was  still  below  with  the 
family,  and  it  instantly  occurred  to  hina 
-that  he  could  not  find  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  of  conveying  to  the  hands  of 
Cecilia  the  letter  of  her  mother,  than  the 
one  thus  presented  to  him.  Deeming 
deliberation  unnecessary,  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  apartment,  and  on  enter- 
ing, perceived,  by  the  light  of  the  candles 
burning  on  the  dressing  table,  several 
articles  of  female  dress  which  he  believed 
to  belong  to  Cecilia.     Assured  that  he  was 
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not  mistaken  in  her  being  the  occupier  of 
this  room^  he  placed  the  packet  on  the  table, 
and  immediately  withdrawing,  hastened  to 
conceal  himself  in  the  passages  by  which 
he  had  entered  the  pallazo^,  till  the  family 
and  domestics,  should  retire  to  repose. 
Scarcely;,  however,  had  he  quitted  the 
frequented  parts  of  the  edifice,  than  li^ 
heard  the  distant  sounds  of  closing  doors, 
and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all 
was  still.  He  suffered  another  quarter  to 
elapse  ere  he  ventured  forth  from  his  hiding 
place,  and  when  he  again  entered  on  the 
corridor,  the  darkness  and  silence  which 
then  pervaded  the  hall  and  passages,  assur- 
ed him  that  all  within  the  palla/o  had  re- 
tired to  their  apartments.  I  need  not  say, 
I  believe,  with  what  emotion  he  described 
this  moment,  when  shrouded  in  the  solemn 
darkness  of  the  night,  he  stole  cautiously 
towards  the  anti-room  of  the  marchese's 
apartments,  once  occupied  by  his  father. 
Those  who  can  comprehend  the  character  of 
Costanza  di  Udina  will  judge  what  were: 
his  feelings  at  such  a  time. 

'•^  On  reaching  the  door  of  the  anti-room 
he  listened  for  a  few  minutes  :  no  sounds 
were  heard  within. 

''  He  softly  unclosed  the  door,  and  entered. 
This  room  was  not  dark  ,•  a  stream  of  light, 
issuing  from  the  half-opened  door  of  the 
bed  chamber,  rendered  objects  indistinctly 
visible  in  the  anti-room.  Again  Udina 
hesitated.  He  thought  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Rovenza  speaking  in  a  low  and  falter- 
p4 
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ing  tone,  but  bis  words  were  not  intelligi- 
ble.    A  pause  of  silence  ensued. 

''  He  utters  incoherences  in  sleep^  thought 
Udina,  and  debating  for  a  moment  longer 
whether  he  should  venture  to  awaken  the 
iiiarchese  immediately^  he  did  not  proceed. 
A  heavy  groan^  and  the  voice  of  Rovenza 
uttering  an  exclamation,  was  again  heard. 
''  It  will  be  merciful  to  interrupt  this 
dream  of  terror  under  which  he  surely 
labours  !'  mentally  exclaimed  Udina,  and 
immediately  entered  the  room,  when  the 
first  object  which  presented  itself  to  view 
was  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  marchese,  stand- 
ing, half  undressed,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  apparently  engaged  in  contera- 
platiijg  something  on  the  table  before  him, 
on  which,  however,  nothing  was  placed 
but  a  small  lamp,  the  fluttering  flame  of 
which  displayed  the  features  of  Rovenza 
marked  with  the  strongest  expression  of 
pallid  horror.  Udina,  breathless  with 
amazement  and  concern,  stood  immovable 
observing  him,  as,  gazing  vacantly  on  the 
table,  he  continued  to  mutter,  in  almost 
unintelligible  sounds,  broken  sentences  of 
the  most  fearful  meaning.  The  soul  of 
Udina  was  harrowed  by  his  words  ;  they 
were  allusive  to  his  own  misfortunes. 
Several  times  the  marchese  repeated  the 
name  of  Veronica,  and  seemed  to  adjure 
her  not  to  curse  the  author  of  her  miseries; 
then,  wildly  imploring  her  to  sing,  vowed 
to  discover  and  annihilate  the  wretches 
who  had  destroyed    her  husband,  and  to 
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cherish  her  children  as  his  own:  and  then; 
pathetically  intreated  her  to  believe  that 
he  was  innocent  of  Udina's  death. 

''  Chilled  with  horror  and  surprise, 
Udina  too  soon  perceived  that  the  mise- 
rable marchese  was  unconscious  of  what 
he  uttered,  and,  dreading  to  awake  him, 
he  precipitately  left  the  apartment,  and  re- 
turned to  the  g'ondola,  overwhelmed  with 
the  oppressive  emotions  to  which  this  scene 
had  given  rise. 

^^  Pausing  after  he  had  given  me  this 
account  of  his  adventure,  he  seemed  to  ex- 
pect my  observations  on  the  subject.  [ 
made  none,  but  immediately  demanded^ 
what  opinion  he  had  formed.  He  replied, 
that  the  excessive  grief  which  his  unhappy 
cousin  had  suffered,  at  the  dreadful  destiny 
of  relations  who  had  been  so  dear  to  him,, 
had  subjected  him  to  the  melancholy  in- 
firnjity  under  which  he  laboured. 

''  My  ideas  on  this  point  were  totally 
different.  I  conceived  that  the  state  of 
Rovenza  rather  indicated  a  mind  suffering- 
under  the  pangs  of  co-iscious  guilt ;  and 
this  I  instantly  intimated  to  Udina.  He 
was  evidently  struck  with  the  suggestion, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  snspicion  of  the 
truth  entered  his  mind.  Absolute  convic- 
tion was  essential,  however,  to  the  noble, 
generous  spii^it  of  Cosfanza  ere  he  could 
condemn;  and  although  the  flusli  of  indig- 
nant astonishment  crossed  his  cheek,  and 
was  as  instantly  succeeded  bv  the  paleness 
of  horror  and  dismay,   he   remained  silent: 
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till  I  had  twice  besought  bim  not  to  relapse 
into  that  state  of  confiding  credubty  which 
I  then  scrupled  not  to  declare  had  been  his 
ruin. 

*^  My  suspicions  ace  awakened,  and  I 
will  search  even  to  the  centre  of  the  globe 
for  a  solution  of  nij  doubts,'  was  his  reply. 

'^^I  saw  that  he  was  now  dx^ter mined, 
and  that  no  further  arguments  were  want- 
ing. I  therefore  dropped  the  subject,  and 
enquired  how  long  he  intended  to  remain 
in  Venice.  He  replied,  that  circumstances 
must  determine  the  length  of  his  siay.  We 
had  no  further  conversation  that  night. 
The  nc,\t  morning  he  told  me  that  he  had 
determined  to  place  one  of  his  men  as  a  spy 
on  tlie  conduct  of  the  marchcse,  and,  at  all 
events,  to  remove  the  Signora  Cecilia  froni 
the.Rovenza  family  as  soon  as  he  should 
see  occasion. 

''  On  this  young  lady's  account,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  much  disturbed,  being 
well  assured  that,  v»hile  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  Marchesa  di  Ro- 
venza,  she  w^ould  receive  every  possible 
care  and  attention.  He  then  declared  his 
resolution  to  quit  Venice  immediately,  in 
order  to  take  the  necessarv  measures  for  a 
private  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  Ro- 
\enza,  and  to  a'rrange  his  plans  for  secur- 
ing the  safety  of  his  son.  Thus  deter- 
mined, IJdina  wrote  another  anonynious 
letter  to  his  amiable  sister-in-law,  inform- 
ing her  when  she  might  expect  to  see  her 
nephew  at  the  Villa  di  I,  ?vzzana,  and  more 
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expressly  cautioning  lier  not  to  breathe  the 
slightest  hint  of  the  affair  to  her  lord. 

''  While  he  was  writing  this  letter,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  he  could  find  none  of  his 
men  so  capable  of  undertaking  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  secretly  watching  the  actions  of 
Rovenza  as  myself;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
concluded  the  epistle,  than  I  proposed  to 
remain  in  Venice  for  this  purpose. 

''  My  offer  was  accepted  by  my  brave 
leader  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  am- 
ply repaid  my  zeal.  Nothing  now  detained 
him  in  Venice  but  the  necessity  of  waiting 
for  the  Signora  Cecilia's  answer  to.  her 
mother's  letter,  and  which  was  safely 
brought  to  him  at  midnight  by  the  faithful 
gondolier,  who  had  been  properly  instructed 
on  the  occasion,  and  who  imagined  that 
he  was  merely  bringing  a  love  episHe  to 
the  cavalier,  who  had  visited  the  pallazo 
the  preceding  night. 

"  Udiua  then  set  out  alone  for  the  Alps 
to  join  his  band;  and  I,  assuming  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Jew  pedlar,  commenced  my 
scheme  of  seeking  acquaintances  amoirgthe 
liousehold  of  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza. 
To  accomplish  this  was  not  dilTii'ult,  as  I 
took  care  to  sell  my  wares  tolerably  cheapo 
and  could  entertain  the  buyers  with  a  tlun:~ 
sand  marvellous  talcs  ;  nor  had  I  much 
trouble  in  obtaining  some  account  of  ihc 
domestic  character  of  their  lord;  vvhich_, 
however,  was  represented  as  defioiciit  in  no 
perfection  but  the  want  of  good  temper  ; 
and    this  ii:firmity  was  gencrailv  attribii- 
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times a1  tacked  him.  To  the  same  cause 
was  ascribed  his  indifference  to  the  society 
of  his  lady,  and  his  ie.dulgence  to  his  son 
and  daughter,  the  hitter  of  whom,  I  learnt, 
was  del (  steel  by  every  servant  in  the  fa- 
mily, while  of  the  Signora  Cecilia,  the  new 
protegee  of  the  marchesa,  as  they  called 
her,  each  spoke  in  transports  of  praise. 
ExceptOn  such  t(*pics,  however,  all  my 
rhetoric  and  art  could  not  prevail  on  any  of 
the  domestics  to  speak.  I  discovered  tliat 
it  was  an  established  rule  with  the  marchese 
that  none  of  his  servants  should  dare  to 
mention  to  any  human  beisig  any  occurrence 
which  took  place  in  the  family;  and  this 
rule  was  most  rigidly  observed. 

^^  Thus  was  my  plot  nearly  frustrated; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  such 
observations  as  accident  enabled  me  to 
make  in  my  visits  to  the  pallazO;,  which 
were  soon  terminated  by  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  the  Villa  di  Rovenza.  Or.e  cir- 
cumstance, however^  I  was  enabled  to  as- 
certain ;  namely^, that  the  Marclicsa  di  Ro- 
ijenza.  was  rendered  extremely  ui«happy  by 
the  conduct  of  her  children,  and  that  her 
lord  did  not  allow  her  to  exert  the  least 
controul  over  their  actions.  To  refuse  a 
good  and  a?niable  mother  her  natural  and 
religious  authority  augured  no  proof  of 
goodness  or  wisdom  in  her  lord  ;  and  I 
drew  n.y  conclusions  of  his  real  clraracter 
accordingly.  Finding,  on  tiie  removal  of 
the  Rovenza,  family   from  Venice^  thajt  I 
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could  not^  at  least  for  the  present^,  procure 
any  information  which  might  be  of  service^ 
I  threw  aside  my  disguise,  and  set  off  for 
our  place  of  rendezvous. 

''  Here  I  found  our  leader,  for  the  first 
time,  involved  in  a  state  of  disunion  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  band.  Unemployed 
in  any  of  their  usual  expeditions,  they  were 
impatient  of  their  state  of  inactivity,  and 
were  vehemently  requiring  some  occasion 
for  exertion.  At  length  a  party  was  sent 
out  against  the  castle  of  an  old  Swiss  ba- 
ron, who,  if  he  could  not  depress  his  te- 
nants as  much  as  he  was  inclined  to  do, 
had,  however,  contrived  to  make  himself 
completely  hateful  to  all  the  country  round, 
by  every  act  of  cruelty  and  oppression  in 
his  power.  As  the  baron  was  very  ricli, 
this  expedition  promised  much;  and  the 
party  seat  out  on  the  occasion  went  off  in 
high  spirits,  leaving  their  companions  suf- 
ficient subject  for  conversation  in  the  anti* 
cipati^d  result  of  the  enterprise. 

''  Udina,  now  once  more  at  liberty,  pre- 
pared to  return-  into  the  Venetian  territo- 
ries. His  earnest  desire  to  commence  a 
deep  investigation  of  Rovenza's  former 
conduct,  and  present  character  and  inten- 
tions, imperiously  urged  him  to  this  step: 
besides,  although  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  personally  assist  the  cause  of  his  son, 
yet  the  idea  that  his  being  near  this  beloved 
youth  might  be  of  service  on  any  sudden 
emergency^  tended  to  increase  his  impatient 
sj^nxiety  to  set  off.     On  the  day  after  the 
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departure  of  the  men  sent  to  attack  the 
castle  of  the  Baron  de  Glostock,  Angelo, 
accompanied  by  myself,  set  out  on  our  re- 
turn towards  Venice;  but  as  it  was  no v/ 
the  period  when  Orazio  was  expected  to 
be  at  the  Vilhi  di  Luzzana,  he  proposed 
remaining  a  few  days  at  Padua  ;  the  villas 
both  of  the  Countess  di  Luzzana  and  that 
of  (he  Marchese  di  Rovenza  beins^  situated 
so  near  that  town  as  to  allow  of  constant 
opportunities  of  gleaning  some  intelligence 
of  what  was  passing  in  either. 

*'  In  Padua,  neither  Angelo  nor  myself 
had  occasion  to  apprehend  any  danger  of 
recogiiition.  Influenced  by  the  strong 
repugnance  which  he  felt  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  early  years,  he  had  never 
once  ventured  into  those  parts  of  the  Vene- 
tian territories  till  the  concerns  of  his  son 
induced  him  to  do  so,  and  we  were  now  so 
well  disguised  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  dreaded,  even  from  those  who  might 
have  seen  us  before.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  intention  of  Udina  to  venture  near  the 
villas,  unless  some  very  important  occa- 
sion should  compel  him,  and  he  decided 
to  remain  secretly  in  Padua,  while  I  should 
endeavour  to  learn  what  was  going  for- 
ward in  the  habitation  of  the  Marchese  di 
Rovenza.  Clad  in  the  wretched  weeds  of 
a  wandering  mendicant,  I  therefore  soon 
recommenced  my  plan  of  operation.  My 
first  visit  was  to  ihe  Villa  di  Luzzana, 
where,  in  my  ostensible  character,  I  re- 
ceived the  most  liberal  relief,  and  also  had 
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an   opportunit}'  of  learning  that  the  coun- 
tess had  then  no  visitors. 

''  Having  thus  ascertained  that  Orazio 
was  not  yet  arrived  there^  I  proceeded  to 
seek  charity  at  the  Villa  di  Rovenza^  and 
I  must  saj  that  I  had  no  cause  to  complain 
of  my  reception.  Want  of  charity^  at 
least,  could  not  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
marchese's  faults;  for  his  household  were 
commanded  never  to  refuse  relief  to  the  poor^ 
and  the  good  marchesa  took  strict  care  to 
see  this  excellent  rule  well  observed.  In 
this  second  attempt  to  make  discoveries,  I 
was  far  more  successful  than  I  had  been 
in  my  first;  several  of  the  domestics  of 
the  villa  being  much  more  simple  and 
communicative  than  those  at  the  pallazo; 
one  in  particular,  a  groom  belonging  to  a 
visitor,  called  the  Signor  Faenza^  gave  me 
no  small  share  of  intelligence,  as  from  him 
I  heard  that  his  master  was  violently  in  love 
with  the  Signora  Cecilia,  who  was  repre- 
sented as  not  insensible  to  his  pretensions, 
and  even  preferred  him  to  the  Signor  Leo- 
nardo di  Rovenza,  who  was  also  declared 
to  be  another  of  her  admirers.  Respect- 
ing the  Marchese  di  Rovenza,  however, 
I  learnt  nothing  new.  His  goodness,  and 
that  of  his  lady  to  their  young  protegee^ 
was  highly  extolled,  and  she  herself  was 
universally  pr'aised,  while  all  parties  were 
anxious  to  know  who  she  was.  The  in- 
formation relative  to  her  reception  of  the 
Signor  Faenza's  attentions,  I  well  knew 
would   not  be  pleasing  to  Udina,  and  no 
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sooner  liad  I  repeated  it  to  him,  than  he 
determined  to  see  her,  and  to  warn  her  to 
beware  of  giving  the  least  encouragement 
to  his  addresses.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
dajs,  a  favourable  opportunity  seemed  to 
occur.  The  marchesa  gave  a  masked 
ball  to  her  friends.  On  this  night,  Angelo 
was  determined  to  seek  a  few  minutes  con- 
versation with  the  joung  signora.  In  the 
concourse  of  company  assembled,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  should  pass  unnoticed,  but 
not  chusing  to  appear  before  the  Signora 
Cecilia  in  any  other  character  than  his 
own,  he  resumed  his  bandit's  dress,  and  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  proceeded  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Villa  di  Rovenza.'* 

Borachio  was  now  again  interrupted  by 
an  enquiry  as  to  the  motive  of  Udina  in 
preferring  to  appear  in  his  bandit^s  charac- 
ter, when  under  the  disguise  of  an  assumed 
one  he  could  have  as  easily  conversed  with 
Cecilia,  and  have  better  evaded  the  danger 
of  discovery.     To  this  he  replied, 

''  That  Angelo,  having  promised  to  Ce- 
cilia his  especial  protection,  wished  her 
instantly  to  recognize  him,  and  in  every 
instance,  to  inspire  her  with  the  idea  that 
he  took  the  most  active  interest  in  her 
concerns — that  he  was  acquainted  with  all 
her  actions,  and  that  his  power^was  equal 
to  his  will  to  serve  her. 

"^  The  consequences  of  thus  exposing 
himself  to  the  hazard  of  discovery  were 
exactly  what  I  dreaded  tliey  would  prove/' 
continued  Borachio, 
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"  He  was   disappointed  of  a  proper  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  the  young- lad y^ 
and   received  the    additional    vexation    of 
finding  her  in  company  with  the  very  man 
whom   he    wished    her   to   avoid ;  besides 
being  under  the   disagreeable  necessity  of 
using  intimidating  language  to  her,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  her  to  conceal  his*  name. 
To    heighten  his  difficulties,    a    few  days 
afterwards,   he     heard     that     the     Vene- 
tian government  had  issued  orders  for  his 
apprehension  wherever  he  could  be  found. 
This,  however,   was  a  circumstance  which 
enraged    without   terrifying   him,    and    in 
order  to   ascertain  with  whom  these  pro- 
ceedings against   him   originated,   he  im- 
mediately   hastened  to   Venice,  where  he 
determined  to  remain  for  some  time,  believ- 
ing himself  more  secure  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  than  he  could  be  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Venetian   territories.     I  dare  say   it  is 
already  known  to  the  council,  that,  during 
his  stay  in  Venice,  he  chiefly  secreted  him- 
self in  the  private   vaults  of  the  church  of 
San  Mosco,  and  that  one  person  only,  who 
is  since  dead,  the  Father  Paulo,  was  privy 
to  his  concealment.** 

Borachio  paused,  but  was  instantly  order- 
ed to  continue  his  relation. 

^'  He  did  not  however  proceed  to  Venice 
without  first  sending  a  line  to  Orazio,  in- 
forming him  where  he  was  to  be  heard  of, 
in  case  the  youth  should  wish  to  address 
him.      In  Venice   Angelo   had   not   been 
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three  dajs^  when  he  discovered^  by  means 
of  the  Father  Paulo^  that  the  proceed- 
ings then  commenced  against  him  by 
Ihe  state  were  instigated  by  the  Procura- 
tor CorciveliOj  whom  he  had  once  con- 
trived to  punish  for  an  act,  of  which  the 
council  will  receive  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count in  his  own  history. 

''  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  did  not, 
however,  incline  him  to  leave  Venice,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards,  he  had  occasion  to 
congratulate  himself  on  his  remaining 
there,  as  he  then  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  his  son  who  sought  him  at  San 
Mosco^  to  gain  from  him  some  intelligence 
respecting  the  pretended  Signora  di  Ber- 
lotti,  which,  however,  Udina  did  not 
chuse  to  give  him  at  the  time,  and,  con- 
tenting himself  with  slightly  cautioning 
him  to  be  guarded  with  the  Rovenza 
family,  suftered  him  to  depart  without 
any  explanation  relative  to  the  real  name 
and  circumstances  of  the  Countess  di  Mi- 
randini.  Amongst  all  the  brave  Udina's 
troubles,  the  distant  reserve  with  which 
Orazio  treated  him  from  the  period  of  his 
discovering  the  real  nature  of  his  pursuits, 
was  the  greatest:  and  this  very  circum- 
stance more  firmly  determined  him  never 
to  reveal  to  that  valued  son  that  he  was 
his  father.  It  was  the  day  following  this 
interview,  that  Angelo  so  narrowly  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  sbirri,  who  had  traced 
him  to  a  house  on  the  Rialto,  where  some 
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of  his  men,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  follow 
hitti  to  Venice,  previous  to  his  leaving  the 
Alps,  had  just  arrived. 

''  The  scuffle  that  ensued,  and  the  singu- 
lar escape,  which  the  darkness  of  the  night 
enabled  both  himself  and  the  few  who  were 
with  him,  to  cftect,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition.  I  must  observe,  however, 
that  the  people  of  that  house  were,  as  has 
doubtless  been  already  ascertained,  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  real  character  of 
either  Angelo,  or  the  men  who  joined  hira 
there,  and  that  they  actually  believed  them 
to  be  foreign  merchants,  as  they  appeared 
to  be. 

''  After  this  escape,  Angelo  and  his 
party  instantly  fled  from  Venice.  A  high 
price  easily  procured  a  proper  gondola, 
and  once  on  terra  firma,  they  knew  where 
speedily  to  regain  their  horses.  The  men 
were  sent  by  separate  routes  to  a  place  of 
rendezvous  near  a  little  obscure  hamlet 
in  the  Paduano,  to  wait  till  further  orders, 
and  Angelo  returned  to  Padua,  where  I 
was  most  anxiously  waiting  to  receive 
some  intelligence  from  him.  His  account 
ofthe  secret  occurrences  in  Venice,  filled  me 
with  the  greatest  alarm,  and  I  vehemently 
urged  him  to  quit  the  Venetian  territories 
with  the  utmost  speed.  This  he  promised 
to  do,  but  not  before  he  could  contrive  to 
procure  another  interview  with  the  Signora 
Cecilia,  whom  he  was  determined  not  to 
leave  uncautioned  against  Faenza.  It  was 
in  vain   for  me  to  represent  the  absurdity 
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and  danger  of  the  attempt.  Fear  was  a 
feeling  unknown  to  Ai.gelo,  and^  as  if 
intuitively  conscious  that  he  had  no  cause 
for  ai;prehensioi(^  he  disregarded  my  argu- 
ments, lie  was  scDjibie,  however^  that 
fie  could  not  again  venture  near  the  Villa 
di  Rovenza,  and  therefore  devised  a  strata- 
gem for  endeavouring  to  bring  the  young 
lady  to  the  Villa  di  Luzzaua.  For  this 
purpose^  he  wrote^  in  the  uame  of  Orazio^ 
to  the  countess^  requesting,  in  the  most 
urgent  manner^  that  she  would  attempt  to 
obtain  for  him  a  private  interview  with 
the  Signora  Cecilia  at  her  own  villa,  as  he 
had  something  of  the  utn^ost  importance 
to  commuicate  to  her ;  previous  to  his 
visiting  the  Villa  di  Rovenza. 

'^  III  making  such  a  request  in  the  name 
of  the  supposed  Signor  Locendro,  Angelo 
did  not  hesitate^  for  he  well  knew  that  the 
amiable  countess  had  too  much  good  sense 
to  imagine  that  any  man,  who  was  not 
actuated  by  the  most  important  and  honour- 
able motive,  would  presume  to  take  sufch 
aliberty.  The  countess,  who  was  strongly 
interested  in  favour  of  the  young  Orazio 
by  her  uncle,  the  good  Bishop  of  Verona^ 
complied  with  the  request,  but  the 
young  lady  was  compelled  to  decline 
the  invitation,  in  consequence  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza. 
At  least,  the  billet  in  which  the  countess, 
replied  to  the  supposed  Locendro  intimat- 
ed as  much  ;  and  thus  Udina  was  once 
more  disappointed  of  seeing  Cecilia,  whom 
he  would  have   contrived  some   means  of 
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removing  from  the  protection  of  the 
Roveiiza  family,  had  he  not  wished  her  to 
continue  where  she  might  have  some  op- 
portuiiities  of  seeing  Orazio.  The  day 
after  this  event,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
Udina,  I  once  more  ventured,  in  my 
meiidicant  habit,  to  the  Villa  di  Rovenza, 
when  the  first  news  I  learnt  was  the  attack 
made  by  tlie  Signor  Faehza  on  the  life  of 
Leonardo  di  Rovenza,  the  flight  of  tlie  sig- 
nor, and  his  seizure  by  the  Swiss  oOicer, 
Lnecndro,  who  had  arrived  so  opportunely 
as  to  prevent  his  escape. 

''  The  favourable  reception  which,  I 
was  also  informed,  the  Rovenza  family  had 
given  to  Orazio,  almost  dispelled  all  my 
donhts  of  the  goodness  of  the  marchcse's 
rv^al  character,  and  when  I  acquainted 
Udina  with  this  important  intelligence,  all 
his  confidence  in  the  honour  and  rectitude 
of  his  cousin  revived  ;  for,  allowing  that 
Rovenza  suspected  the  truth,  there  now 
seemed  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would 
prove  an  obstacle  to  the  just  restoration 
of  the  young  man's  birth-rights,  could  the 
ianoceice  of  his  fiUher  be  pioved.  The 
present  prosecution  commenced  against 
Angelo  by  the  state  of  Venice  was,  how- 
ever, extremely  unfavourable  to  the  cause 
of  Orazio,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dis- 
covery which  might  follow  his  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  council,  he  began  to 
resolve  on  immediately  withdrawing  from 
the  Venetian  territories,  though  aware  of 
the     necessity     which    existed    for    some 
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person  to  be  always  on  the  watch  for  infor- 
mation of  whatever  should  occur  at  the 
Villa  di  Rovenza. 

^'  My  alarms  for  ray  own  safety  were 
now  so  much  abated^  that,  after  a  little  re- 
flection on  the  subject,  I  proposed  remain- 
ing, in  my  mendicant  disguise,  in  Padua^ 
on  condition  that  he  himself  would  im- 
mediately depart,  to  which  he  instantly 
acceded,  and  on  his  quitting  me  I  renewed 
my  promise  of  sending  him  immediate 
information  of  every  incident  which  should 
come  to  my  knowledge. 

'^  When  Angelo  was  gone,  I  seemed  to 
enjoy  perfect  liberty  from  all  apprehensions 
of  personal  discovery,  and  was  now  a  daily 
loiterer  near  the  villas  and  pallazos  which 
stretched  along  that  part  of  the  Brenta. 
Fortune  seemed  at  this  time  to  smile  upon 
me  with  peculiar  kindness,  for  in  one  of 
my  petitioning  visits  to  the  Villa  di  Ro- 
venza, I  accidentally  attracted  the  notice 
of  one  of  the  Signora  Ottavania's  women, 
who  thought  proper  to  imagine  me  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  fortune-telling  art,  and 
questioned  me  accordingly.  Such  an  op- 
portunity was  not  to  be  missed.  I  affected 
some  mystery,  but  at  length,  when  I  foun4 
that  her  curiosity  was  sufficiently  excited, 
confessed  myself  a  secret  proficient  in  the 
practice  of  divination.  Availing  myself  of 
the  small  share  of  information  relative  to 
the  family  which  I  had  already  gleaned,  I 
threw  out  such  hints  as  led  the  now  asto- 
nished damsel  to  believe  me  possessed  of 
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an  almost  necromantic  skill.  To  attempt 
to  conceal  any  thing  from  the  wonderful 
man  who  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with 
every  things  she  thought^  would  be  a  su- 
perfluous piece  of  reserve  ;  therefore^  with- 
out scruple^  she  asked  me  whether  her 
signora  would  be  married  to  the  young 
strange  officer  she  was  so  much  in  love 
with  her,  and  whether  the  Signor  Leonardo 
would  marry  the  Signora  Cecilia.  —  In 
shortj  I  soon  discovered  that  the  marchese 
approved  of  his  daughter's  choice  of  Ora- 
zio^  and  that  his  son  was  violently  in  love 
with  the  young  Signora  di  Mirandini^ 
whose  real  name  and  rank  was  unsuspected 
in  the  family  in  general.  The  positive 
assurance  that  Rovenza  had  testified  the 
utmost  approbation  of  his  daughter's  union 
with  Orazio,  was  now  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion that  he  was  acquainted  with  his  real 
situation^  and  this  earnestness  to  forward 
such  an  alliance,  I  justly  conceived  to  be 
a  convincing  proof  that  he  was  well  in- 
clined towards  the  youth.  This  was  suffi- 
cient to  assure  me  that  Orazio  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  marchese,  and  as 
soon  as  I  returned  to  Padua,  I  sent  off  this 
pleasing  intelligence  to  Udina.  For  nearly 
a  fortnight  after  this  discovery,  I  conti- 
nued to  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  Villa  di 
Rovenza,  but  never  could  gain  any  further 
information  as  to  what  was  passing  in  the 
family,  the  yoiing  woman,  who  had  been 
so  communicative  to  me^  having  been  be- 
trayed to  the  marchese  for  listening  to  the 
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tales  of  a  fortune-teller^  in  consequence  of 
which,  she  was  peremptorily  prohibited 
from  such  an  imprudence  in  future,  and 
the  most  strict  commands  given  that,  if  I 
ever  attempted  to  delude  any  other  of  the 
domestics  in  that  manner,  I  should  no  lon- 
ger receive  charitable  assistance.  That  I 
received  assistance  at  all  after  this,  was  to 
me  extremely  surprising,  and  beginning  to 
apprehend  that  I  might  be  suspected  of 
some  design,  I  thought  it  high  time  to 
decamp  from  the  Venetian  territories,  j^nd 
make  the  best  of  my  way  to  our  retreat  ia 
the  Mount  St.  Gothard. 

"  I  was  determined,  however,  to  pay  a 
farewel  visit  to  my  friends  at  the  Villa  di 
Rovenza;  but  what  was  my  surprise,  when, 
as  I  was  slowly  entering  tlie  avenue,  the 
first  object  which  struck  my  sight,  was  an 
elegant  equipage  of  the  marchese's,  in 
which  were  seated  the  Signora  Cecilia  and 
her  attendant,  Lodelli,  driving  down  the 
avenue.  Concealing  my  surprise  from  the 
observation  of  the  servants,  I  stood  aside 
while  the  carriage  passed,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  villa,  resolved  to  leave  no 
effort  yintried  to  discover  whither  the 
young  lady  was  going.  This  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  oiit,  as  several  of  the 
lower  female  domestics  were  lamenting  the 
departure  of  the  signora,  and  her  merry 
attendant,  who,  they  said,  would  lead  but 
a  dismal  life  in  the  convent  to  which  her 
young  mistress  was  travelling.  ^  Wherefore 
the   Signora  Cecilia  was   hurried  to  this 
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convent,  I  could  not;,  however;,  learn,  but 
the  publicity  of  her  journey  prevented  my 
entertaiuing  any  doubts  as  to  the  avowed; 
place  of  her  destination. 

''  Perceiving  no  particular  occasion  for 
my  retarding  my  journey,  I  was  inclined 
to  leave  Padua  on  the  following  day,  when 
it  x)ccurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to  run  the 
hazard  of  remaining  a  few  days  longer,  in 
order  to  attempt  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
the  Signora  Cecilia's  sudden  removal.  The 
event  of  my  determination  proved  how  for- 
tunately I  had  decided,  for  when  three  days 
after  I  again  ventured  to  the  gates  of  the 
villa,  the  very  first,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
person  I  encountered,  was  my  talkative 
young  friend,  the  Signora  Ottavania's  maid. 
It  was  a  moment  of  too  much  consequence 
to  this  girl  for  her  to  remerhber  the  threats 
and  commands  of  the  marchcse  ;  and  the 
instant  she  beheld  me,  she  beckoned  me 
into  a  retired  part  of  the  shrubbery  which 
surrounds  the  villa,  and  with  a  haste  and 
avidity  which  marked  her  eagerness,  ask- 
ed me,  whether  I  could  tell  her  where  X\m^. 
Signora  Cecilia  had  been  carried  off  to. 
Astonished  and  confounded  as  I  was  at  the 
question,  I  was  compelled  to  conceal  my 
feelings,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  reply,  I 
gravely  said,  '  Her  lover  has  not  confided 
in  you  then  ?*  'There,  there  !*  exclaim- 
ed the  girl,  '  I'll  forfeit  my  new  rosary  if 
that  is'nt  true.  Ay,  ay,  I  knew  it  was  a 
lover.  It  is  either  the  Signor  Faenza,  or 
the  Signor  Leonardo,  .  that  ha»  been  the 
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contriver  of  this  fine  plan,  and  one  of  them 
it  was  who  took  her  away  from  our  peo- 
ple.— I  told  them  so  when  they  came  home, 
all  torn  and  tattered,  and  in  such  a  fright 
this  morning,  with  their  nonsensical  story 
of  a  troop  of  robbers  running  away  with 
the  young  lady.  And  now  I  dare  say  you 
know  which  of  those  signors  have  ma- 
naged this  business  so  well.** 

*'  The  girl  looked  at  me  so  impatiently 
for  my  decision,  that  I  durst  not  hesitate, 
and  therefore  ventured  to  pronounce  in  a 
mysterious  tone  : — 

''  The  Signor  Leonardo — '  '  You  need 
say  no  more,  you  need  say  no  more,' 
cried  the  girl,  wildly  interrupting  me,  and 
crossing  herself  with  much  devotion. — '  I 
knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  promise  Fabian 
that  I  wouldn't  tell,  for  I  guessed  there 
was  one  besides  myself  that  knew  the  secret; 
and  the  Signor  Leonardo  has  sent  her  off 
out  of  his  rival's  way,  to  some  one  of  his 
father's  old  castles,  till  he's  well  enough  to 
court  lier  himself.' 

'^  The  strange  singularity  of  this  disco- 
very struck  me  so  forcibly,  that  I  had 
scarcely  power  to  continue  to  play 
on  the  foolish  simplicity  and  credulity  of 
my  informer,  who  again  stared  wist  ully  in 
my  face  for  my  further  coiifirmation  of  her 
belief  in  my  wonderful  powers.  Al  leiigth 
recovering  myself,  I  sail,  '  Fabian  told 
you  tnilh  ;— and  the  casle  to  which  >he 
had  been  carried  is  amongst  the  mountain* 
of '    I   paused,    because    I  could  not 
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mention  wliere ;  but  my  sagacious  olDserv- 
er,  imagining  that  I  hesitated  to  let  her 
know  too  muchj  was  determined  to  shew 
me  she  was  as  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject as  she  thought  me  to  be,  and  instantly 
gave  rae  the  clue  I  wanted,  by  exclaiming, 
^  Aye,  tis  the  Castle  of  Torcelio.' 

'-  At  this  moment,  one  of  the  servants 
appeared  beneath  the  south  colonnade,  and 
the  girl  ran  olf.  I  stood  immovable,  ri- 
vetted  to  the  spot  by  the  astonishment  which 
I  could  not  conquer,  till  the  approach  of 
the  servant,  who  was  advancing  to  tell  me 
that  I  could  not  be  relieved  that  day,  as 
the  family  and  domestics  were  too  busily 
occupied  about  a  misfortune  which  had 
just  occurred.  Starting,  I  asked  what 
misfortune. — '  The  io«s  of  a  young  la- 
dy,* replied  the  man,  mid  then  left  me. — 
Mechanically  I  uioved  down  the  avenue, 
revolving  in  my  mind  what  course  I  had 
now  to  pursue. 

''  After  some  slight  rcilcction  on  the 
subject,  I  believed  1  liad  better,  proceed, 
with  all  the  dispatch  1  could  use,  to  our 
retreat  in  the  Alps,  and  personally  apprize 
Angelo  of  what  had  occurred.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  determination,  I  quitted 
Padua  that  day.  On  arriving  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  I  found  both  Angelo  and 
the  party  who  had  escaped  with  him 
from  Venice,  and  that  considerable  booty 
had  been  taken  at  the  castle  of  the  old  Swiss 
baron.  Our  leader  was,  however,  so  much 
absorbed  by  the  concerns  of  his  son^  that 
q2 
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lie  took  but  little  interest  in  those  of  his 
men.  The  information  I  brought  him  re- 
specting the  young  Cecilia  exceedingly 
surprised  and  chagrined  him.  Informed 
of  the  impetuous  character  of  Leonardo  di 
Rovenza,  he  doubted  not  the  authenticity 
of  my  intelligence.  The  projected  union 
between  Orazio  and  Ottavania  seemed, 
however^  to  inspire  him  with  a  full  as- 
surance that  his  son  had  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza's 
opposing  the  sought  for  restoration  of  his 
birth-right;  yet  his  knowledge  of  the  mu- 
tual attachment  subsisting  between  Orazio 
and  Cecilia  di  Mirandini,  made  him  in- 
stantly resolve  that  no  alliance  with  Otta- 
vania should  take  place.  In  the  present 
crisis  of  affairs^  however,  no  immediate 
interference  in  the  plans  of  the  marchese 
could  be  deemed  prudent^  and  therefore  it 
only  remained  to  attempt  rescuing  Cecilia 
from  the  power  of  the  Signor  Rovenza, 
and  to  place  her  with  her  mother,  'till  the 
fortunes  of  her  lover  should  be  decided. 
The  Castle  of  Torcello  was  well  known  to 
Udina,  who^  some  years  after  the  admis- 
sion of  Arnolfo  di  A  retina  into  his  family, 
had  once  visited  it  in  company  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  made  some  stay  there.  With  the 
intricacies  of  this  ancient  edifice  he  was 
therefore  well  acquainted,  and  considered 
the  carrying  off  Cecilia  from  thence  as  an 
affair  of  no  great  ditiiculty.  We  had  pri- 
vate ar.d  secure  holds  in  various  parts  of 
the  Alps ;    one   in   the    mountains  of  the 
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Cadorino  in  particular,  which  is   remark- 
able for  the  difficulty   of  acccs^,    and    the 
inipervious  secrecy  of  its  path.     This  re- 
cess, which  we    had   not  used    for    above 
two    years,     now     seemed    to    promise     us 
an  excelliint  retreat  in  our  meditated  enter- 
prize,    and   thither     Angelo     resolved    to 
convey  Cecilia,   'till  the  hurry  of  pursuit, 
Avhich   might  probably  be  raised  after  her 
by   the  people  of  Leonardo,  should  abate, 
and  he  could  place  her  for  a  time  with  her 
mother  in   some   convent.        Confident  of 
success  in  his  meditated  attempt  to   <;arry 
off  this  young  lady   from  the  castle,  and 
attentive  to  the  consideration  of  the  incon- 
venience and   uneasiness  to  which  a    deli- 
cate young  female  would  be  exposed   on 
finding    herself  alone  in  the  society  of  a 
troop    of    banditti,     Angelo     immediately 
sent  off  two  of   his  men    to    conduct  the 
Countess  di  Mirandini  to  the  subterranean 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Cadorino,  where 
she  might  be  ready  to  receive  her  daughter, 
xmd    afterwards   to  accompany  her  to  the 
convent. 

"  Selecting  a  party,  on  whose  courage 
and  fidelity  he  could  well  depend^  Angelo 
and  myself  thus  accompanied,  set  forward 
for  the  Cadorino. 

''  At  the  expiration  of  some  days,  we 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  dreary  domain 
of  the  Castle  of  Torcello.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  a  heavy  and  lowering  evening 
when  we  arrived  within  sigft-  of  the 
edifice,  which,  perched  on  the  summit  of 
<i3 
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a  riide  and  almost  perpendicular  eliff,  ap- 
peared inaccessible.  Halting^  at  the  coni- 
luand  of  our  captain^  we  surveyed  the 
castle^  with  looks  which  tolerably  well  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  of  the  difficulties  we 
expected  <o  encounter  ;  but  our  uneasiness 
was  almost  instantly  dispelled  by  Udina*s 
directing  us  to  dismount^  and  secure  our 
horseSj  at  the  same  time  that  be  pointed 
out  to  our  notice  a  narrow  chasm  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff*  on  wbicb  the  castle  stood. 
In  silence  and  haste^,  we  obeyed^  and  leav- 
ing our  beasts  to  the  care  of  two  of  our 
companions^  followed  the  hasty  steps  of 
Angelo  towards  the  chasm.  It  was  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  admit  tv^o persons  abreast^ 
and  appeared  to  be  the  entrance  of  a  natu- 
ral and  rugged  passage  winding  through 
Jhe  interior  of  the  cliff.  Before  we  enter- 
ed; we  lighted  several  torches^  and  then 
followed  the  guidance  of  our  leader  in  the 
same  silence  we  had  before  observed.  As 
we  advanced,  we  perceived  that  the  pas- 
sage gradually  widened  in  some  parts^ 
and  was  at  others  even  narrower  than  at 
the  entrance.  Above  half  an  hour  had  passed 
in  proceeding  along  this  avenue,  when  we 
suddenly  emerged  into  the  vaults  of  the 
castle.  The  lengthened^  and  oft  repeated 
cchos  of  our  footsteps,  would  have  in- 
formed us  of  their  amazing  extent  and 
lieight,  had  not  Augelo,  as  we  continued 
to  proceed,  told  us  that  these  vaults  wero 
nearly  a  mile  in  length. 
;'  We  are  now  approaching  that  pari 
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where  the  dungeons  are  situated/  he  add- 
ed, and  then  made  some  observations  on 
the  singular  construction  of  those  cells  of 
imprisonment.  We  still  kept  advancing  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  lioiUVjaLhen  at  length 
we  reached  the  part  lie  had  mentioned. 
The  vault  was  here  much  narrower  and 
lower  than  those  we  had  passed  through, 
and  the  massy  grated  doors  of  the  dunge- 
ons were  soon  visible  to  our  view.  Bj  the 
formation  of  the  gralitigs,  we  perceived 
that  the  dungeons  were  low  arched  recesses 
scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

''  Those  gratings  when  once  closed/ 
observed  Angelo,  '  can  never  be  re-opened 
but  by  destroying  them,  the  iron  railing 
at  the  bottom,  penetrating  so  far  into  the 
rocky  ground,  that  it  must  be  severed  be- 
fore tie  door  can  be  unclosed.' 

''  Scarcely  had  he  concluded  these  words 
when  a  low  and  hollow  moaning  struck 
our  attention.  It  seemed  to  proceed  from 
one  of  the  dungeons  before  which  we  had 
stopped.  After  a  momentary  pause  of 
surprise,  Angelo  demanded  whether  any 
prisoner  was  confined  there.  A  feeble  and 
sepulchral  voice  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  with  a  struggling  effort,  implored 
mercy. 

'*  Who  are  you  ? — Wherefore  are  you 
here  confined  ?  and  how  long  have  you  been 
an  inhabitant  of  this  horrible  place  ?'  ask- 
ed our  leader,  as  he  made  a  signal  to  his 
men  to  prepare  the  files  and  other  instru- 
ments with  which  they  were  usually  pro- 
Q  4 
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vided  when  thej  m-ddc   excursions  to   any 
strong  ediiice. 

'VMany  miserable  years  have  1  been  here 
imprisoned/  faintly  replied  the  Yoice, 
'  and  surely  the  sulierings  I  have  endured, 
respecting  the  fate  of  those  I  have  so  base- 
ly wronged,  has  been  a  severer  torment  to 
ine  than  ail  the  cruelty  of  the  vile  Arnolfo. 
Oh  !  in  mercy,  stranger,  tell  me  whether 
the  good  and  illustrious  family  of  Udina 
still  flourishes?' 

Had  a  tliuiiderholt  burst  on  the  head  of 
Ang(  lo,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
shacked  than  lie  was  at  this  question, 
Agh.ast  and  immovable  he  stood,  while 
every  feature  seemed  fixed  in  agony,  till 
roused  from  this  dreadful  state  of  feeling 
by  the  approach  of  some  of  the  men  who 
advanced  to  commence  their  operations  for 
setting  the  prisoner  at  liberty,  he  started 
into  animation,  and  violently  motioning 
ihem  away,  loirdly  demanded  of  the  con- 
fined wretch  a  full  confession  of  his 
crimes.  The  nriserable  being,  inspired  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  his  highly-prized 
liberty,  made  an  effort  to  give  the  required 
confession,  and  briefly  related  the  crimes, 
into  the  commission  of  which  the  baseness 
of  his  own  heart,  and  the  seductive  gold  of 
Arnolfo,  had  drawn  him;  and  then 
petitioned  to  be  liberated,  averring,  that 
for  several  days  he  had  not  tasted  the  least 
sustenance,  his  keeper,  he  supposed,  being 
dead,  as  he  had  not  seen  him  for  some 
weeks  ;  when,  in  his  last  visit  he  had  ap- 
peared to  be  very  ill,    and  had  left  him  a 
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large  supply  of  such  food  as  would  keep 
for  a  time ;  but  which  was  quite  ex- 
hausted.' 

''  Udina  listened  in  deep  silence. — Every 
faculty  was  absorbed  in  horror  and  asto-. 
uishnieiit ;  and  when  tjie  prisoner  ceased^  lie 
instantly  commanded  him  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  then  fled  precipitately  into  an 
obscure  part  of  the  vault  to  give  a  loose  to 
his  feelings.  I  durst  not  follow.  The 
eager  dexterity  of  our  men  soon  enabled 
them  to  acconsplish  the  destruction  af  the 
lower  bars  of  the  dungeon^  and  the  mise- 
rable Biondello  di  Balvo  v»as  lifted  forth 
at  the  moment  of  tlie  return  of  Udina^  who 
had  recovered  from  the  first  yhock  of  the 
information  he  had  thus  almost  miraculous- 
ly r-eceived.  He  looked  pale  and  calm; 
but  it  was  the  stern  calmness  of  meditated 
vengeance  which  his  looks  expressed.  He 
gazed  on  the  now  nearly  lifeless  prisoner 
for  a  moment,  and  then^  turning  to  two  of 
the  men^  ordered  them  to  give  him  some 
wine  from  their  flasks,  and  convey  him  to 
their  newly  appointed  place  of  rendezvous 
as  speedily  and  as  carefully  as  they  could. 
The  cavern  was  fortunately  not  a  day's 
journey  from  the  castle,  and  this  order 
could  be  obeyed  without  much  hazard  to 
the  life  of  the  poor  wretch,  who  was  soon 
carried  away  by  the  men  directed  to  escort 
him. 

"  Not  one  more  observation  on  fhis  inci- 
dent did  Udina  make,  and  his  silence  im- 
posed equal  taciturnity  on  the   few  of  the 
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band  who  were  acquainted   with  hk   real 
name  and  story/  the  conceahnent  of  vThicli 
thev  had   faithfully  observed  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his    becoming    their    leader.     His 
looks^    however,     as     he    motioned    them 
to  foiiowj   spoke  so  forcibly  the  fixed  in- 
tention of  justice  and  revenge  that  burned 
in  his   breast,  that  it   imparted  all  his  own 
ardour  to  their  ininds  ;   and  an  enthusiastic 
animation  seemed  to  seize  the  whole  troop, 
as,  with  uplifted  cimeters,  they  exclaimed— 
''  Justice   or   death  !'  the  motto   of  the 
band,     and     re-commenced     their     march 
through  the  hollow  echoing  vaults. 

*'  in  silent  haste  we  passed  along 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  vaults,  and 
entered  a  long  winding  passage,  terminated 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  ;  on  ascending 
which,  we  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the 
lower  galleries  of  the  castle.  Strictly  at- 
tentive to  the  slightest  motion  of  our 
leader,  we  halted  as  he  paused  before  the 
folding  doors  of  an  apartment,  from  which 
the  sound  of  voices  seemed  to  proceed. 
They  were  th^  voices  of  the  Marchcse  di 
Rpvenza  and  the  young  Signora  di  Mi- 
randini.  Udina  hesitated  not  a  moment. 
He  rushed  in.  The  guilty  Rovenza,  al- 
though- he  did  not  recognise  his  much 
injured  cousin,  yet  shrunk  abjectly  appal- 
cfJ  before  the  stranger,  while  in  tones  of 
thu.nder  he,  pr^;clain;ed  his  knowledge  of 
1  i,  crime,  avowed  himself  the  intended 
[ive:ger  of  Udina's  ruin.  But  the  great 
mind  of  Costanza  was   not  formed  for  th^ 
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long  continued  ebullition  of  indignant 
threats,  and  he  soon  left  the  castle  with  the 
men  who  assisted  to  bear  awaj  the  young 
Cecilia  di  Mirandini ;  whilst  I^  with  the 
majority  of  our  partj^  rushed  through 
the  lofty  galleries  and  halls,  in  search  of 
the  female  attendant  of  tlie  Sigiiora  Ce- 
cilia, whom  we  soon  discovered  in  the  great 
ball^  and  gave  her  into  the  care  of  two  of 
our  men,  with  orders  to  conduct  her  in 
safety  to  the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara,  the 
superior  of  which  had  been  prepared  for 
her  coming:  Angelo  did  not  chuse  that 
she  should  accompany  her  young  lady  to 
the  cavern,  lest  the  loquacity  of  her  dis- 
position might  at  some  future  period 
betray  the  secret.. 

^'^  On  the  young  woman's  being  taken, 
from  the  hall,  it  once  more  resounded  with 
the  cry  of  vengeance  shouted  by  our  men^ . 
who  wildly  rushing  onward  through  the 
apartments  of  the  castle,  sought  in  vain 
some  object  to  oppose  them,  till,  on  enter- 
ing the  western  tower,  we  encountered 
Leonardo  di  Rovenza  and  his  servant. 

''  Both  were  armed,  and  both  rashly  at- 
tempted to  impede  our  progress.  The 
rage  of  some  of  the  men  at  this  resistance 
was  uncontroulable,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
both  were  slain,  and  the  tower  fired  in 
three  places.  As  we  were  retreating,  from 
the  flames,  we  heard  the  sb.rieks  of  a 
female.  It  was  an  old  woman  who  had 
probably  flown  to  the  tower  for  safe tjv, 
and  we  discovered  her  just  as  the  flooring 
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at  the  extrrmify  of  the  2:aIIery  was    in   a 
blaze,  and  beheld  her  fall  amid  the  flames. 

*"'  The  express  command  of  Angelo  for 
us  not  to  assail  the  life  of  Roveiiza  him- 
self secured  the  latter  from  our  vengeance, 
and  the  few  servants  that  were  with  him 
had  hid  themselves  from  our  view.  Dis- 
daining to  enrich  ourselves  wilh  the  massy 
plale  which  ornaraeitrd  some  of  the  side- 
hoards,  we  [eft  the  marehese  to  take  his 
chan<!e  in  the  burning  edifice^  and  hastened 
after  our  captain  and  the  rest  of  the  troop, 
whom  we  soon  overtook,  as  they  used  not 
their  usual  expedition  in  consideration  of 
the  young  signora. 

*''  Condemning  the  firing  of  the  tower, 
and  lamenting  the  death  of  Leonardo,  who 
had  never  injured  him,  Udina  reproved  our 
rashness,  and  then,  taking  me  aside,  im- 
plored me  to  venture  once  more  into  the 
Paduano,  to  see  Orazio,  and  acquaint  him 
with  the  discovery  of  Rovenza's  treachery; 
and  also  to  learn  what  intelligence  had  as 
jet  been  received  from  the  Count  Ferbo- 
uino..  Unwilling  as  I  was  to  hazard  my 
own  safety  in  this  excursion,  still  I  was 
so  perfectly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  that  I  instantly  signified  my  com- 
pliance. We  then  proceeded  in  silence  to 
our  intended  haunt,  where  I  was  to  equip 
myself  for  the  journey^  and  receive  further 
instructions. 

'"  On  our  arrival  w^  found  the  Countess 
di  Mirandini  already  arrived.  I  was  too 
much  occupied  that  night  to  learn   what 
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passed  at  this  meeting  between  the  mother 
and  daughter.  The  joung  ladj  was  vio- 
lently ill^  and  rather  delirion?^  bnt  the 
following  dav^  when  she  was  scarcely  re- 
covered enough  to  be  able  to  speak,  Ange- 
lo  learned  from  the  men  who  had  carried 
her  attendant,  Lodelli,  to  the  little  Convent 
of  Santa  Clara,  that  Orazio  had  been  at  the 
Castle  of  Torcello.  Alarmed  and  enrajred 
by  this  account,  wliich  the  frightened  Lo- 
delli  had  revealed  in  her  lamentations,  and 
which  was  now  confirmed  by  the  Signora 
Cecilia,  and  dreading  that  the  marchese, 
instead  of  permitting  the  young  Udina  to 
depart  for  Venice,  would  confine  him  in 
some  part  of  the  castle,  Angelo  immediate- 
ly resolved  to  return  thither,  and  make  the 
most  vigorous  research  after  his  son. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  my  proceeding  into 
the  Paduano,  I  accompanied  him  in  this 
expedition. 

''  On  reaching  the  castle  we  found  it 
deserted  but  by  a  young  woman^  called 
Paulina^,  who  informed  us  that  the  mar- 
chese and  his  few  attendants  had  quitted  it 
that  morning. 

''  On  making  enquiries  respecting  Ora- 
zio, the  girl  assured  us  that  the  strange 
young  signer  had  departed  some  days  be- 
fore;  that  is  exactly  at  the  express  period 
stated  by  the  Signora  Cecilia. 

''  Notwithstanding  these  assurances,  we 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  in  search- 
ing the  uninjured  parts  of  the  castle  and 
the  subterranean ;    but  Orazio   was  not  to 
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be  found.  Impressed  with  the  apprehen- 
sion that  his  son  might  have  been  ensnared 
by  the  marchese  into  a  horrible  imprison- 
mentj  and  conceiving  the  idea  that  he  had, 
in  all  probability,  perished  in  the  burning 
tower,  the  grief  and  distraction  of  Udina 
was  unbounded,  and  it  was  not  without 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  suspend  this  fearful  opinion 
till  I  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
he  had  really  been  allowed  to  proceed  to 
Venice.  Catching  at  the  faintest  ray  of 
hope,  Angelo  entreated  me  to  hasten  thither 
with  all  the  speed  I  could  use,  and  as, 
previous  to  our  setting  out  for  the  castle, 
I  was  prepared  for  my  intended  journey 
into  the  Paduano,  there  was  now  no  oc- 
casion to  delay,  and  of  course  I  immedi^ 
ately  departed,  leaving  him  and  the  troop 
to  return  to  the  cavern,  and  there  await 
the  intelligence  I  should  send. 

*'  Well  provided  with  money  for  the  oc- 
casion, I  met  with  no  obstacles  in  my  jour- 
ney, till,  on  reaching  Bassana,  I  encounter* 
ed  an  effectual  check  by  arriving  there  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  Marchese  di 
Rovcnza  caused  the  Signor  Orazio  to  be 
arrested  by  the  sbirri.  1  was  in  the  street 
close  to  the  parties,  and  with  consternation 
beheld  the  whole  transaction.  I  instantly 
recognised  the  Count  Ferbonino  ;  but  I 
could  neither  conjecture  nor  learn  v/hat 
had  brought  him  and  his  young  friend  to 
Bassana.  To  follow  to  Venice,  whither  I 
heard   the  prisoner  was  to   be  immediately 
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conveyed^  appeared   to    be  now   my   only 
resource,  and  this  I  accordingly  did,    and 
on   my  way,  contrived  to  draw  from   one 
of  the  marchese's  servants,  with  whom   I 
purposely  began  an  acquaintance,  that  the 
young  signor  was  accused  by  his  lord  as  a 
vile  impostor,      who  had   very   much   de- 
ceived him,  and  had  been  in  league  with  a 
band  of  robbers  to  attack  and   burn   the 
Castle  of  Torcello.     This  account  was  not, 
however,  so  satisfactory  to  me  as  to  induce 
me  to  give  up  my  design  of  proceeding  to 
Venice,  where,    on  my  arrival,   I  saw  the 
Signor   OrazLO  and   his  friend,  the  Count 
Ferbonino,  safely  lodged  in  Saint  Mark's. 
[■   To  remain   for  a  few  days  in  Venice, 
and  endeavour  to  discover  something  more 
of  the   affair,    was  now   my  fixed  resolve. 
For  this  bitter  purpose  I   soon  sought  the 
Father  Paulo,  but,  to  ray  compleat  disap- 
pointment, I  found  he  had  been  dead  above 
a  fortnight.    I  had  no  other  person  of  whom 
I.  could  make  the  least  inquiries  ;  and  while 
I  delayed  to  devise  some  scheme  for  acquir- 
ing  the   information   I    wanted,    placards 
were  posted  in  every  part  of  Venice,  offer- 
ing high    rewards  for  the   apprehension  of 
Angelo   Guicciardini,  or  any  of  his  men, 
with   the   addition  of  promises  of  pardon 
and  reward  to  any  of  the  latter  who  Avould 
voluntarily  deliver  up  their  leader,  or  sur- 
render  themselves  to  the  state  inquisition, 
or   discover  whatever  they  might  know  re- 
specting the  Count  and  Countess  di  Miraa- 
4ini. 
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'^  A  single  view  of  one  of  the  placards 
wa.s  sufficient  to  let  me  know  the  danger  of 
the  Signor  Orazio^  and  I  immediately  quit- 
ted Venice  for  the  cavern  in  the  Cadorino. 
H^re  I  found  Angelo  and  our  troo}3  anx- 
iously expecting  me. — To  the  former  T 
communicated  in  private  all  I  had  witnessed 
and  heard.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the 
emotions  with  which  he  received  the  intelli- 
gence I  had  brought.  It  was  evident  that 
Rovenza  hoped  to  escape  the  fate  that 
tiireatened   himself  by  the  ruin  of  Orazio. 

*^'  To  have  Biondello  immediately  con- 
veyed to  Venice^  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  inquisition^  was  obviously  the 
proper  measures  to  be  pursued  to  save  O- 
razio  ;  as  this  dreadful  evidence  of  Ro- 
venza's  guilt  would  effectually  prove  the 
malace  of  the  latter  in  causing  the  appre- 
hension of  the  former. 

"  Instantly  resolving  on  this  step,  An- 
gelo appeared  before  the  whole  of  the  men 
assembled  in  the  cavern^  and  after  briefly 
stating  to  them  the  nature  of  the  placards, 
proposed  to  any  two  of  them  to  convey  Bi- 
ondello to  Venice^  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  offer  of  pardon  held  out  to  them.  After 
their  surprise  and  vexation  liad  a  little  sub- 
sided, they  all  refused  the  task  and  the  ad- 
vantages attending  it,  alleging,  that  they 
would  all  die  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of 
being  compelled  to  betray  their  captain. 
Angelo  assured  them  that  he  would  careful- 
ly  avoid  all  Iiis  former  luiunts,  and  efl'ec- 
tually  conceal  himself.     Thinking  ^lim  ca- 
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pable  of  fulfilling  this  assurance,  two  of 
the  troop  at  length  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and  the  following  morning  sat  out  with 
the  miserable  Biondello  for  Venice. — Care- 
ful for  his  own  safety^  as  it  might  prove 
conducive  to  that  of  his  son,  XJdina  then 
endeavoured  to  lull  the  terrors  which  he 
suil'cred  on  that  son's  account^  and  to  de- 
vote his  thoughts  to  those  measures  which 
his  present  exigences  rendered  it  necessarj 
for  him  to  adopt. 

''  The  Countess  di  Mirandini  and  her 
daughter  were  still  in  the  caverns^  but  their 
immediate  removal  to  the  convent  where 
thej  were  expected  was  then  beccme  es- 
sential to  their  own  ease  and  safety.  Be- 
fore the  departure  of  these  ladies^  however, 
Udina,  impressed  with  a  full  presentiment 
that  he  could  not  long  remain  unknown, 
and  eager  to  palliate  to  his  son  the  course 
he  had  pursued,  revealed  himself  to  the 
Countess  di  Mirandini,  and  confided  to  her 
care  a  journal  of  every  event  of  his  life, 
which  she  was  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
Orazio,  should  the  hitter  be  released  on  the 
conviction  of  the  Marchese  di  Rovenza  ; 
an  event  which  the  strong  and  undeniable 
evidence  of  his  guilt  seemed  to  render 
certain. 

''  When  the  ladies  were  Bent  off,  under 
an  escort  of  the  troop,  to  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Clara,  Angelo  assembled  the  re- 
mainder of  his  men,  and  declared  to  them 
his  now  fixed  intention  of  resigning  his 
command,  and  o^f  retiring  for  the  rest  of  his 
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days  into  the  privacy  of  monastic  seclusion. 
This  declaration^,  as  I  had  forwarned  him 
it  would,  produced  the  most  terrible  fer- 
ment of  dissatisfaction  among  them.  De- 
prived of  such  a  leader,  they  considered 
their  association  at  an  end ;  the  general 
murmur  seemed  to  iniply  an  instantaneous 
resolve  of  revenging  what  they  termed  an 
ill-timed  desertion. — The  promises  of 
pardon  held  out  by  the  state  inquisition  of 
Venice  to  any  who  would  deliver  up  Angelo 
Guicciardini  into  the  power  of  that  tribu- 
nal was  a  temptation  which  few  of  them 
now  seemed  inclined  to  resist. 

''  Udina,  perceiving  that  he  had  been 
imprudently  precipitate,  but  too  noble-' 
minded  to  extricate  himself  from  this  di- 
lemma by  falsehood  or  evasion,  persist- 
ed in  his  intention,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  them  to  suffer  him  to  select  from 
among  themselves  a  new  chief. 

''  The  men  turned  in  disgust  and  anger 
from  this  proposal. — They  argued  that,  as 
all  their  haunts  were  likely  to  be  discovered,, 
nothing  was  left  for  them  biit  to  break  up 
the  band,  and  secure  their  own  safety  as 
well  as  they  could,  either  by  deperately 
joining  other  parties  of  banditti,  in  remote 
countries,  or  by  availing  themselves  of  the 
offers  of  the  state  of  Venice. 

''  In  short,  both  Angelo  and  myself  soon 
found  that  argument  and  remonstrance 
would  be  useless,  and  that  he  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  remain  with  the  troop,  or 
suffer  himself  to  be  given  up. 
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"  At  lengthy  on  reflection,  he  resolved 
to  temporise,  and  request  a  few  dajs  for 
consideration.  This  request  was  acceded 
to,  but  it  was  evident  that  his  sincerity  was 
doubted. 

''  Ever  prompt  and  inflexible  in  resolv- 
ing and  acting,  Angelo  had  never  before 
been  known  to  turn  from  his  once  declared 
purpose,  and  a  conduct  so  new  could  not 
fail  to  excite  suspicion.  He  now  asked  this 
delay  merely  to  gain  time  for  reasoning 
them  into  a  compliance  with  his  wishes; 
but  it  was  imagined  that  he  intended  to 
escape,  and  leave  them  to  their  destiny. 
He  was  tljerefore  watched  with  the  most  vi- 
gilant care.  My  reflections  in  this  interval 
were  as  painful  as  those  of  my  companions^ 
and  I  felt  equally  certain  that,  if  once  de- 
serted by  Angelo,  we  should  never  main- 
tain  the  same  order  or  rule  of  action  which 
his  example  and  influence  had  hitherto  en- 
forced amongst  us.  The  command  of  a  set 
of  men,  accustomed  to  the  control  of  an 
enthusiast  of  such  superior  talents,  w  as  a 
distinction  from  which  we  all  shrunk,  be- 
cause each  individual  felt  conscious  that  his 
inferiority  would  soon  be  perceived,  and 
bis  authority  consequently  disregarded.  . 

''  Courag-eous  even  to  heroism  in  the 
moment  of  danger — fertile  in  resources  to 
avoid  it  as  was  Angelo,  yet  the  present 
difliculty  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
evaded.  We  passed  the  night  in  silence 
and  irresolution,  and  the  next  day  found  us 
ia  the  same  perplexity.     From  what  I  oh- 
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served  in  the  looks  and  manners  of  the  men, 
I  could   not  doubt  that   Angelo  would  be 
sacrificed  to  tlieir  fears  and  inter est^  at-d  that 
unless   I  joined   the  p-irty  against  him,    I 
should  share  the  same  fate.     It  was  on  the 
evening  o^f  the  second  daj^  that  the  idea  of 
giving    him    up    mjself    first    struck  me. 
This  design  was  suggested  by  the  reflection 
thatj   as  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid   falling  into  llie   hands  of  justice^   it 
would  be  better  that  he  should  be  betrayed 
by  one^  who^  from  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  every   event    of  his    life^     would  be    of 
someserviceto  him,  by  detailing  those  inci- 
tlents  with  truth  and  candour,  than  to  suifet 
him  to  be  delivered  up  by  those  who   were 
almost  unacquainted  with   his  history.       I 
to€W  that  the  disclosure  of  the  secret  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  the  state  might  give 
him  some  claims  to  iv.^vcy,  but  I  was  also 
certain  that  life  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
him  on  such  terms.  The  morel  reflected  on 
the  subject,  the  more  determined  I  became 
in  my    purpose,  and  at  length    the    means 
of  accomplishing   it    alone   employed    my 
thoughts. 

''  The  return  of  another  morning  with- 
out Angelo's  giving  a  decisive  reply  to  the 
troop  produced  increased  murmurs  and 
alarms  amongst  them.  Impatient  to  quit  a 
retreat  where  they  dreaded  every  h»ur  be- 
ing discovered  and  seized^  they  now  more 
vehemently  urged  a  new  declaration  of  his 
intentions.  Thus  urged,  he  threw  aside 
all  reserve,  and  again  acknowlc^dged  that 
his  resolution  to  relinquish  his  late  pursuits 
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was  unalterable.     He   then  pointed  out  to 
thern  the  best  methods  to  ensure  their  own 
safetj^  and,  above  all,  ad\ised  a  separation 
till  they  could  again  unite  without  danger. 
He  was  heard  in  silence,  and  the  sullen  ac- 
quiescence that  followed, ^clearly  evinced 
the  discontent  and  designs   of  liis  hearers. 
Assured  that  no  further   attempts  to  dis- 
suade   him    from    his    purpose    would,   be 
successful,  and  secretly  intent  on  their  own 
views,  the  men   gave  up  all  argument  on 
the  subject,  and  hastily  commenced  their 
preparations    for   leaving  the    cavern,     in 
which  they  called  on  me  to  join   them.      I 
then  confessed,  that  it   was    my    intention 
to   remain  with   our  brave    leader,    till  he 
had  chosen  the  retreat  to  which  he  meant  to 
retire.     My   declaration  seemed   to  excite 
no  surprise,  nor  was  the  least  effort  used  by 
any  of  my  companions  to  change  my  design. 
The  significant  glances  which   passed  be- 
tween them,  however,  sufficiently  informed 
me  that  th.y  did  not  mean  I  should  escape 
sharing  the  fate  which  they  meditated  for 
Angelo,  who,  like   myself,  easily  compre- 
hended  their   intentions,  but  did  not  seem 
to  fear  them.    In  less  than  an  hour  the  whole 
troop  had   arranged   every  thing  for  their 
separation  and  departure,  and  their   man- 
ner of  parting  with  their  leader  unequivo- 
cally confirmed  us  in    our  belief  of  their 
resolve    of  ensnaring   him   if  they   could. 
Perfectly  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion, Angelo   had  determined  not  to   quit 
'  the  cavern  till  after  they  were  gone,  when 
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it  was  liis  intention  to  take  refuge  amid 
some  of  the  wild  intricacies  of  the  Trentino 
mountains,  till  the  decision  of  his  son's  fate 
at  Venice  should  be  known  to  him  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  he  believed,  would  be 
exactly  ascertained  by  still  employing  me 
as  his  spy  and  agent  in  the  affair.  For  the 
first  time^  however,  the  confidence  of  An- 

gelo    in    me    was    misplaced  : — but ** 

And  here  Borachio  paused — The  glow 
of  confusion,  and  involuntary  self-coq- 
tcmpt,  marked  his  strong  features,  and  his 
whole  manner  was  that  of  a  man  conscious 
that  he  could  give  no  sufficient  excuse  for 
tlie  treacherous  and  cowardly  act  he  had 
committed. — This  change  in  his  appearance 
was  attentively  remarked  by  his  examiners, 
who,  however,  made  no  comment  upon 
it,  and,  after  a  few  minutes*  hesitation, 
he  added — ''  I  have  little  more  to  relate, 
and  I  cannot  force  myself  to  dwell  on  this 
subject. — When  the  troop  departed,  I  fol- 
lowed, under  plea  of  watching  what  rout 
they  took,  but  in  fact  I  hastened  with  all 
the  speed  I  could  to  the  town  of  Cadore, 
which  is  but  three  leagues  from  the  cavern, 
and^  in  a  few  hours,  returned,  accompanied 
by  a  large  party  of  sbirri,  into  whose  cus- 
tody I  delivered  both  Angelo  and  myself." 
Again  Borachio  hesitated  an  instant  ere 
lie  proceeded.  ''  I  do  not  say  that  I  now 
repent  what  I  then  did;  but,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  led  the  curious  and  impatient 
sbirri  into  the  interior  of  the  cavern,  and 
beheld   the   look  of  Angelo,    as   I   stam*- 
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mered  out,  '  There  is  yoiir  prisoner/ 
I  would  have  given  worlds  could  I  have 
recalled  the  act. — It  was  a  look  in  which 
amazement  and  indignant  contempt  were  so 
strikingly  mingled,  that  I  felt  myself  the 
vilest  and  most  ahject  of  beings  : — yet  he 
spoke  not  a  single  word.  On  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  sbirri,  he  resigned  his  scy- 
metoT,  and  haughtily  bowed  his  head  in 
token  of  submission. — Shrinking  behind  a 
group  of  the  officers,  1  hastily  approached 
the  table  at  which  he  had  been  sitting  as 
we  rushed  in,  and,  with  a  trembling  hand, 
poured  out  a  goblet  of  wine,  into  which 
I  then  threw  the  contents  of  a  small  vial 
of  slow  subtle  poison,  which  I  had  provid- 
ed for  the  purpose*  Advancing  to  my 
fallen  chief,  I  presented  him  the  goblet.— 
He  fixed  on  me  a  glance  of  wild  and  earnest 
scrutiny,  then  instantly  snatching  it  from 
my  hand,  swallowed  the  deadly  draught." 

"  He  then  comprehended  your  mean- 
ing ?"  hastily  observed  one  of  the  courcil. 
'  I  do  not  say  so  :  I  believe  not,"  replied 
Borachio.  ''  I  have  accurately  described 
his  look  and  action  :  it  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
cide how  far  he  understood  me.  The  mo- 
ment he  had  drunk  the  wine,  he  motioned  to 
the  sbiiri  his  readiness  to  accompany  them, 
and  we  were  immediately  placed  under  a 
separate  guard;  nor  did  I  aj^ain  behold 
him  till  we  entered  the  hall  of  the  inquisi- 
tion. My  information,"  added  Borachio, 
after  another  slight  pause,  "  is  now  closed  ; 
for  every  further  particular  relating  to  the 
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Count  di  Udinii^  his  own  journal  must  be 
referred  to/' 

Borachioj  though  a  cross-examination  of 
two  davs  produced  no  variation  in  his  tes- 
timony, was  still  detained  a  prisoner,  till 
the  persons  whom  he  had  mentioned  should 
be  summoned  to  the  corroboration  of  the 
detail  he  had  given.  The  different  ser- 
vants of  the  Rovenza  family,  and  the  gon- 
doliers who  had  been  employed  on  Angeio's 
midnight  visit  to  the  pallazo,  were  all 
brought  before  the  tribunal  ;  and  their 
testimony  gave  full  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  his  account.  In  short,  every  me- 
thod taken  by  the  council  for  the  most  pro- 
found investigation  of  so  extraordinary  an 
afl'air  produced  added  proofs  of  Orazio's 
innocence  of  any  participation  in  his  unfor- 
tunate father's  crimes  and  errors. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

At  length  the  impatiently-wished  for 
arrival  of  the  Countess  di  Mirandini  and 
her  daughter  was  announced  ;  and  all  par- 
ties deeply  interested  in  this  important 
cause  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  termi- 
nation of  their  anxiety.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  the  alarms  and  apprehensions 
which  the  amiable  countess  and  her  lovely 
daughter  experienced  oo  their  journey  from 
the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara  to  Venice,  or 
their  tref)idation  when^  before  the  tribunal 
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e'f  the  Council  of  Ten^  they  both  separately 
underwent  an  examination  of  the  strictest 
nature,  the  result  of  which,  however,  still 
more  unequivocally  confirmed  the  truth  of 
those  testimonies  already  in  possession  of 
the  inquisition  ;  but  as  every  event  which 
they  had  to  relate  has  already  been  detailed 
to  the  reader,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a 
repetition  of  their  evidence.  The  council, 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  innocence  of 
Orazio  di  Udina,  had  no  longer  cause  to 
hesitate  in  their  wishes  of  pronouncing- hini 
at  liberty,  or  of  restoring  to  him  the  un- 
justlj -forfeited  name  and  fortune  of  his 
ancestors ;  and  it  now  only  remained  to 
ascertain,  from  the  journal  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Gostanza,  how  far  his  actions,  as 
the  robber  Angelo,  would  disgrace  his 
memory,  or  render  impossible  the  honour- 
able advancement  of  his  guiltless  and  un- 
happy son. 

This  journal,  replete  with  incidents  of 
^he  most  singular  and  affecting  nature,  was 
hut  SL  record  of  thosQ  acts  of  humanity  and 
severe  justice  by  which  the  enthusiastic 
hut  erroneous  conduct  of  the  mistaken 
tJdina  had  been  distinguished  while  chief 
of  the  banditti ;  but  among  these  events 
there  were  some  which  peculiarly  interested 
the  state  ;  and  it  was  now  for  the  first  time 
discovered  that  to  Angelo  Guicciardini  v/aS 
to  be  attributed  the  detection  of  several 
deep  and  dangerous  conspiracies,  of  which 
the  council  had  been  forewarned  in  time  to 
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prevent  the  fatal  consequences  wliicli 
might  have  resulted  from  their  success. 

Secret  and  mysterious  denunciations  had 
been  at  several  different  times  sent  to  St. 
Mark's  ;  and  although  the  truth  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  them  had  always 
proved  to  be  correct,  yet  it  had  been  ob- 
served^ that  the  informer  had  never  claimed 
the  rewards  of  his  zeal.  In  the  journal  of 
Angelo  the  means  by  which  these  discove- 
ries had  been  made  were  fully  developed  ; 
and  noWj  while  the  council  were  amazed 
at  the  indefatigable  ardour^,  the  numerous 
resources^  and  well-conducted  plans,  which 
the  record  of  these  events  evinced  in  the 
hapless  writer,  they  could  not  withhold  the 
tribute  of  admiration,  national  gratitude, 
and  compassion,  which  the  contemplation 
of  Udina's  great  talents,  patriotic  zeal,  dis- 
interested affection  for  his  native  countrj^ 
and  his  perverted  reason,  alternately  ex- 
cited in  their  minds. 

The  perusal  of  this  history  raised  the 
general  indignation  against  the  cruel  and 
treacherous  Rovenza  to  the  greatest  height  ; 
and  a  death  of  the  most  public  ignominy 
•was  decreed  as  the  reward  of  those  enor- 
mous crimes,  by  which  he  had  deprived 
the  state  of  the  services  of  an  illustrious 
character)  whose  brilliant  talents  might 
have  rendered  him  the  greatest  boast  aud 
ornament  of  his  country.  As  every  event 
relative  to  his  private  concerns  was  also 
minutely  noted,  and  perfectly  corresponded 
with   the  evidence  of  Borachio,    and  the 
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Tarious  declarations  of  the  different  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  affair,  not  the  faintest 
shadow  of  doubt  could  rest  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Orazio.  The  council  was  therefore 
unanimously  eager  to  acknowledge  his 
claims  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  to  devise  some  method  of  con- 
cealing from  the  public,  that  in  the  robber 
Angelo  Guicciardini  had  been  discovered 
the  lamented  and  ill-fated  Costanza  di 
Udina. 

In  consequence  of  these  determinations^ 
Orazio  and  his  friends  were  in  a  few  days 
set  at  liberty  ;  and  the  former,  by  a  formal 
revocation  of  the  unjust  sentence  which 
had  so  long  rendered  the  name  of  Udina 
extinct,  restored  to  his  hereditary  rights. 
In  the  publication  of  the  injured'^Udina's 
innocence  was  also  included  that  of  his 
estimable  friend  the  Count  di  Mirandini, 
and  the  atrocity  of  the  detestable  Rovenza 
was  fully  revealed  to  the  worl<J|. 

On  the  day  which  restored  Orazio  to  li- 
berty, the  remains  of  his  regretted  parent 
were  privately  removed  from  the  prisons  of 
St.  Mark,  and,  by  the  permission  of  the 
council,  conveyed  to  a  remote  castle  be- 
longing to  the  Udinas,  and  interred  in  the 
ancient  chapel  adjoining  to  that  edifice, 
near  which  the  grief  of  his  amiable  son 
immediately  impelled  him  to  found  a  small 
convent  of  monks,  intending  to  endow  it 
richly  for  the  performance  of  perpetual 
Brasses  for  the  repose  of  the  aoul  of  that' 
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liapless  father,  and  as  a  testimony  of  de- 
vout gratitude  to  heaven. 

While  Orazio,  accompanied  by  the 
Count  Ferbonino  and  the  Father  Salvati^ 
were  absent  on  this  mournful  occasion,  the 
Countess  di  Mirandini  and  her  daughter, 
witli  their  faithful  attendant  Lodelli,  re- 
ceived the  most  gratifying  reception  at  the 
pallazo  of  the  amiable  Contessa  di  Luz- 
zana.  But  whib  the  hearts  of  these  esti- 
mable females  were  filled  with  the  liveliest 
emotions  of  pious  gratitude  to  the  Most 
High,  for  the  almost  miraculously  fortu- 
nate termination  of  their  sufferings,  they  were 
deeply  impressed  with, sympathetic  sorrow 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  beloved  and  re- 
spected Marchesa  di  Rovenza;  who,  still 
lingering  on  the  confines  of  the  grave, 
wept  over  the  horrible,  but  justly  merited, 
fate  of  her  guilty  husband  and  the  deplor- 
able destiny  of  her  children ;  and  needed 
all  the  soothing  consolations  of  religion 
and  friendship,  to  inspire  her  with  some 
degree  of  resignation  to  the  awful  decrees 
of  an  all-wise  Providence.  Too  tenderly 
regarded  by  her  friends  and  domestics  to 
be  fully  informed  of  all  the  calamities 
which  had  overtaken  her  family,  she  was 
for  a  time  ignorant  that  her  son  was  dead, 
or  that,  in  a  few  days  after  her  removal 
from  the  Villa  di  Rovenza,  Ottavania  had 
also  expired,  in  a  paroxysm  of  the  fever 
under  which  she  then  laboured.  The  dis- 
covery of  her  husband's  impending  punish- 
ment threw  her  into  such  agonies  for  the 
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fate  of  Tier  cliildren^  that  it  was  judged 
more  advisable  to  inform  her  they  were  no 
morCj  than  to  suffer  her  to  continue  in  such 
anguish  and  terror  for  their  future  destiny 
in  the  world.  The  consciousness  that  her 
misguided  child reii  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  sufferings  and  ignominy  which  the 
crimes  of  their  father  would  have  rendered 
their  only  inheritance,  and  the  unwearied 
assiduities  of  her  friends,  poured  on  her 
wounded  heart  the  healing  balm  of  pious 
resignation;,  and  gave  a  favourable  turn  to 
the  severe  indisposition  which  had  threat- 
ened her  life.  In  the  commeircement  of 
this  pleasing  change^  her  sympathising 
friends  most  fervently  rejoiced^  as  it  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  of  removing  her  from 
Venice  to  the  Villa  di  Luzzana^  where, 
with  the  Countess  di  Mirandini^  Cecilia, 
and  the  Sio;nora  della  Albina,  she  received 
all  those  heart-soothing  attentions  which 
her  situation  claimed.  While  these  vir- 
tuous friends  were  thus  occupied,  and 
while  Orazio  was  absent  with  the  Count 
Ferbonino  and  the  Father  Salvati^  fulfil- 
ling the  last  duties  to  the  remains  of  the 
lamented  Udina,  the  awful  preparations 
for  the  public  execution  of  Rovonza  and 
his  vile  agent  Fabricio  took  place  in  Ve- 
nice. The  ignominious  publicity  of  such 
a  death  the  wretched  raarchese  was,  how- 
ever, spared.  From  the  moment  when  he 
was  tnken  from  the  hall^,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Count  di  Udina,  he  was  seized  with. 
r3 
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«o  violent  a  return  of  his  mental  malady  as 
baffled  the  skill  of  those  employed  to  re- 
store him  to  reason  ;  and  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  day  fixed  for  the  execution,  he 
expired  suddenly^  in  all  the  horrors  of  fran- 
tic despair.  Tlius  closed  the  existence  of 
a  man^  whose  evil  impulses  and  crimes  ori* 
ginated  in  the  cruel  neglect  of  his  early 
education^  and  in  the  unnatural  dislike  of 
his  maternal  parent,  ^hich,  by  exposing 
him  to  the  danger  of  imbibing  the  most 
malevolent  and  pernicious  prejudices^  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  unfeeling  cruelty 
and  dark  hypocrisy  which  governed  hi* 
exery  principle  and  action  through  life. 
The  menial  instrument  of  many  of  his 
crimes,  Fabricio,  suffered  the  punishment 
he  merited,  with  all  the  trembling  submis- 
sion which  an  awakened  consciousness  of 
his  own  guilt,  and  the  fear  of  death,  im- 
part to  a  man  on  whom  religious  obliga- 
tions hud  hitherto  made  no  impression. 

Saved  from  the  necessity  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  the  Count  di  Udina  for  his 
errors  as  the  Bandit  Guicciardini,  the 
council  vielded  to  their  inclination  to 
pardon  Borachio  the  commission  of  a  crime 
which  by  the  death  of  the  brave,  but  erring, 
Costanza,  had  afforded  them  an  opportunity 
of  concealing  in  some  measure  from  the 
world,  the  hapless  destiny  of  that  extraor- 
dinary character ;  and  the  traitor  robber 
was  accordingly  set  at  liberty,  but  under 
the  most  severe  injunctions   to  leave  im- 
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mediately  the  Venetian  territories.  He 
obeyed,  and  met  bis  death  in  an  attempt 
to  rejoin  some  of  his  former  companions. 


CHAP.  XV. 

The  return  of  Orazio  di  Udina,  with 
the  Count  Ferbonino,  and  the  Father  SaU 
yati^  to  Venice,  was  now  most  anxiously 
expected  by  the  Bishop  of  Verona^  and 
those  illustrious  characters  in  the  state 
who  were  desirous  of  evincing  their  re- 
newal of  tliat  long  iuspended  regard, 
which  had  been  once  universally  possessed 
by  the  family  of  Udina,  but  the  impatient 
Orazio,  now  informed  that  his  adored  Ceci- 
lia was  at  the  Villa  di  Luzzana,  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  proceed  to  Venice* 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  ex- 
pecting friends,  till  he  had  first  thrown 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  lovely  object  of 
his  tenderest  affection. 

The  meeting  of  these  amiable  lovers  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  after  an  interval 
of  separation  so  replete  with  the  most  dis- 
tressing events,  and  the  most  agonizing 
suspense.  Cecilia,  until  the  moment  of 
the  arrival  of  the  officers  of  the  slate  in- 
quisition at  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  to 
conduct  the  countess  and  herself  to 
Venice,  had  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
Orazio's  situation  ;  nor  did  she  fully  un- 
derstand the  extent  of  his  danger^  or  the 
R  4 
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real  name  and  rank  of  the  robber  Angelo,, 
till  after  the  examination  before  the  tribu- 
B<il  of  the  state  inquisitionj  and  her  arrival 
at  the  pallazo  of  the  Contessa  di  Liizzana, 
where  she  received  from  her  mother  an  ex- 
planation of  the  whole  affair.  But 
although  assured  of  the  safety  of  Orazio, 
the  shock  of  the  development  of  such 
mysterious  and  calamitous  circumstances 
occasioned^  was  more  than  her  gentle  mind 
and  delicate  frame  could  well  support ;  and 
when  her  anxious  lover  arrived^  he  found 
her  much  indisposed.  The  hectic  glow 
which  suffused  her  pale  cheeky  the  radiant, 
yet  soft  expression  which  love  imparted  to  her 
modest  ejes,  as  in  tremulous  accents  she 
timid Iv  expressed  her  felicity  at  the  fortunate 
termination  of  his  troubles,  could  not  con- 
ceal from  the  tender^  fearful  observations 
of  Orazio^  the  change  which  suspense 
and  sorrow  had  wrought  in  her  appearance, 
a:);!  he  was  plunged  into  the  most  distract- 
ing apprehensions  of  losing  ker  for  ever  ; 
till  the  often  repeated  assurances  of  the 
amiable  countess  her  mother,  added  to  her 
own,  that  she  was  already  much  recovered, 
calmed  in  some  degree  the  agonizing 
luaiult  of  his  heart,  and  inspired  him  with 
liope — a  hope  which  was  soon  heightened 
almost  to  confidence,  when  Cecilia,  at  the 
command  of  her  inestimable  parent,  softly 
yielded  Jjim  her  hand,  and  looked  the 
enraptured  jlromise  that  she  would  live 
for  him.  The  absolute  necessity  of  fulfil- 
ling the  grateful  duty  which  he  owed  the 
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state^  and  those  generous  friends  wlio  so 
eagerly  desired  his  return  to  Venice, 
would  not  permit  him  to  remain  above  a 
few  hours  at  the  Villa  di  Luzzana^,  and  he 
was  once  more  compelled  to  tear  himself 
from  the  presence  of  his  lovely  intended 
bride^  and  defer  those  explanations  which 
each  was  so  desirous  of  giving  the  other^ 
until  his  return  :  nor  was  he^  in  this  short 
visits  admitted  to  the  apartments  of  the 
Marchesa  di  Rovenza^  who  still  continued 
so  weak^  that  it  was  judged  prudent  not 
to  expose  her  to  those  strong  emotions^ 
which  the  sight  of  her  nephew  was  so 
likely  to  occasion. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

The  stay  of  Orazio  and  his  *  friends 
in  Venice  v/as  not  prolonged  above  a 
week ;  and  during  their  absence,  the 
amiable  party  secluded  at  the  Villa  di  Luz- 
zana  endeavoured  to  tranquillize  their 
minds  by  resignation  to  the  sufferings  they 
had  endured,  and  by  the  contemplation  of 
that  happier  destiny  which  now  opened  to 
their  view. 

In  one  of  those  intervals  which  the  young 
Cecilia  passed  from  the  side  of  the  mar- 
chesa's  couch,  she  ventured  to  demand  some 
explanation  of  the  Signora  della  Albina_^ 
respecting  the  mysterious  figure  she  had 
seen  in  the  oratory  belonging  to  the  apart- 
ments she  had  occupied   in   the    Villa   di 
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incident  to  her  mother,  in  the  cavern  in  the 
Cadorino^  the  countess  could  not  afford 
her  the  slightest  elucidation  of  this  mystery, 
and  was  as  much  shocked  as  herself  by  the 
detail. 

What  was  her  surprise  on  now  learning 
from  the  Signora  della  Albina  that  this 
supposed  apparition  was,  in  reality,  the 
Marchese  di  Rovenza,  who,  in  one  of  his 
fits  of  mental  derangement,  had  thus  in- 
truded into  the  oratory  from  the  apartment 
which  he  so  frequently  visited  to  meditate 
on  the  memory  of  Veronica  di  Udina, 
Subject  to  these  transient  fli2:hts  of  insanity, 
and  to  all  the  horrors  to  which  the  unfor- 
tunate sleep-walker  is  exposed,  Rovenza 
"Was  particularly  liable  to  these  awful  af- 
flections^  at  such  times  as  his  mind  was 
piculiarly  agitated  by  any  perplexing 
circumstances  ;  and  had  he  not  been  most 
carefully  watched  by  Fabricio  at  these 
periods,  his  nocturnal  wanderings  must 
have  proved  fatal  to  his  life. 

This  explanation  perfectly  accounted  to 
Cecilia  for  the  emotion  which  both  the 
Signora  della  Albina  and  the  Marchesadi 
Rovenza  had  displayed  when  informed  by 
her  of  that  circumstance  ;  nor  had  she  any 
dijfficulty  in  believing  that  the  similar  ap- 
pearance she  had  witnessed  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Castle  of  Torcello  was  the  marchese. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  case, — Fatigued 
with  his  journey,  and  his  miud  much 
disordered   by  the  vexations  in  which  he 
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was  involved,  he  had  retired  early  to  repose 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival  at  the  castle^ 
and  had  risen  from  harassing  slumbers  in 
that  dreadful  state  of  unconciousness^  and 
unobserved  by  Fabricio^  who  was  half 
asleep  in  the  anti-room,  had  strayed  out 
into  the  gallery  :  nor  was  he  missed  by  the 
latter,  till  his  return  from  following  Ceci- 
lia and  Lodelli,  whose  cries,  on  beholding 
such  an  appalling  object^  rouzed  Fabricio 
from  his  doze,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Orazio's  being  in  the  castle ;  but  when 
Fabricio,  eager  to  communicate  to  his  lord 
that  the  young  Udina  was  then  with  Ceci- 
lia, hastened  back  to  the  chamber  where 
he  believed  the  marchese  was  still  sleeping, 
he  found  him  in  the  anti-room,  pale,  hag- 
gard, and  exhausted,  and  but  just  awaken- 
ed from  his  fearful  insensibility. 

The  day  after  Cecilia  received  this  ex- 
planation of  a  mystery  which  had  so  much 
affected  her  mind,  information  was  brought 
to  the  villa,  by  a  special  courier  deputed 
by  the  state,  of  the  death  of  the  Marchese 
di  Rovenza.  The  courier  was  also  the 
bearer  of  a  packet  for  the  Countess  di  Mi- 
randini,  peculiarly  interesting  to  herself 
and  her  daughter.  On  opening  the  en- 
velope, their  attention  was  claimed  by  a 
letter  from  the  principal  state  inquisitor, 
who  deigned  to  acquaint  her  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  which  had  been 
made  by  the  council,  relative  to  the  con- 
cerns of  every  individual  implicated  in  the 
late  important  trial,  they  had   discovered 
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that  the  Count  de  Weilburgh^  after  having^ 
been  mortally  wounded  by  some  of  the 
party,  employed  to  rescue  her  from  his 
power;,  had  Ujccn  carried  by  his  surviving 
attendants  to  the  small  monastery  of  Car- 
melites^ not  far  from  the  spot  on  which  the 
aflray  took  place^  and  had  there  expired, 
after  lingering  a  few  days  in  extreme  torture 
of  mind  and  body.  Previous  to  his 
decease,  however,  he  had  become  so  sensi- 
ble of  his  own  guilt,  and  so  truly  repentant, 
that  he  had  made  a  most  unreserved  con- 
fession of  all  the  actions  which  weighed 
heavily  on  his  sou! ;  particularly  of  his^ 
conduct  towards  herself;  and  as  in  thh 
interesting  detail,  he  had  minutely  describ- 
ed the  manner  in  which  he  had  imposed 
upon  the  court  of  jsidicature  at  Florence 
the  belief  of  her  being  his  wife,  it  would 
furnish  her  with  the  most  undeniable  means 
of  disproving  this  supposed  marriage,  and 
of  reclaiming  those  estates  which  he  had 
so  long  unjustly  held  iw  her  right.  The 
inquisitor  then  procec  ded  to  state,  that,  as 
the  late  Count  di  Mirandini  and  his  family 
had  been  so  cruelly  injured  by  the  treache- 
rous impositions  which  had  involved  his 
honour  in  the  undeserved  sentence  former! j 
passed  on  the  Count  di  Udina,  the  state 
considered  it  as  an  iudispensible  duty  to 
offer  to  the  survivors  a  testimony  of  their 
regret  for  the  error  which  had  occasioned 
them  so  much  calamity ;  and,  therefore, 
presented  to  her  daughter  a  portion,  which, 
although  scarcely  equal  to  her  merits^  it 
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was  Tioped  would  not  be  rejected,  if 
considered  as  a  tribute  to  injured  inno- 
cence. 

The  astonished  and  agitated  countess 
now  forbore  to  continue  the  examination  of 
the  packet,  and  hastily  unclosing  the  cas- 
ket, discovered  its  contents  to  be  a  set  of 
magnificent  jewels,  and  an  order  on  the 
principal  bank  of  Venice  for  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds. 

From  the  moment  she  learned  that 
her  wretched  lord  was  no  more,  the  Mar- 
chese  di  Rovenza  visibly  recovered.  The 
resignation  and  calmness  diffused  over 
her  mind  by  the  consolations  of  religion, 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  felicity  which 
awaited  her  friends,  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  her  health,  and  before  the 
return  of  the  young  Count  di  Udina,  she 
was  capable  of  enjoying  the  conversation 
of  the  amiable  party,  whose  society  she 
intended  soon  to  relinquish  for  the  placid 
serenity  of  a  cloister.  As  the  principal  pos- 
sessions of  the  late  marchese  had  been 
derived  from  the  ruin  of  the  Udina  family, 
all  these  estates  now  reverted  to  Orazio  ; 
but  the  marchesa  was  still  sufficiently 
wealthy  in  her  paternal  inheritance.  Of 
this,  however,  she  reserved  but  a  part  to 
supply  her  portion  in  the  convent  to  which 
she  meant  to  retire,  and  for  those  charita- 
ble uses  to  which  she  so  silently  and  bene- 
volently contributed. 

At  length  the  return  of  Orazio,  accom- 
panied   by  the    Bishop   of  Verona,    the 
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Count  Ferbonino,  and  M.   d'Erville^   wa» 
announced  at  the  Villa  di  Luzzana. 

Their  arrival  brought  all  the  satisfac- 
tion which  this  amiable  society  wished  to 
possess.  The  meeting  between  the  mar- 
chesa  and  her  nephew  was  equally  affect- 
ing to  both^  but  the  latter  found  consola- 
tion for  all  his  sufferings  in  beholding  the 
dawn  of  heivlth  once  more  opening  on 
the  fair  cheek  of  his  adored  Cecilia.  In 
Venice  he  had  been  received  with  the  most 
flattering  distinction,  and  the  state,  evinc- 
ing the  highest  opinion  of  his  niilitary 
talents,  had  already  appointed  him  to  a 
high  command  in  the  army :  thus  offering 
him  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of 
proving  to  his  country  that  the  virtues  and 
heroism  of  Costanza  di  Udina  could  be 
revived  in  the  person  of  his  son.  The  state, 
however,  was  then  at  peace,  and  although 
Orazio  burned  with  impatient  ardour  to 
signalize  himself  in  the  field  of  glory,  yet 
love  imperiously  claimed  all  the  homage 
which  his  liberty  from  strict  military  duties 
enabled  him  to  pay.  In  respect  to  the 
memory  of  his  hapless  father,  his  union 
with  his  beloved  Cecilia  was  deferred  to 
the  expiration  of  six  months.  During  this 
interval^  the  Marchesa  di  Rovenza  retired 
into  the  convent  she  had  chosen  as  her 
future  residence,  bearing  with  her  the  af- 
fectionate regrets  of  her  nephew  and  her 
friends,  who,  although  they  tenderly  mourn- 
ed the  loss  of  her  valuable  society,  were 
yet  too  well  convinced  that  iuthe  perform- 
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ancc  of  religious  duties,  alone  she  could 
find  peace  for  her  long  afflicted  mind. 

The  Countess  di  Mirandini  and  her 
daughter,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
Countess  di  Luzzana,  continued  to  reside  at 
the  villa  of  the  latter  till  the  expiration  of 
the  time  fixed  for  the  union  of  her  daughter 
with  the  young  Count  di  Udina,  when  the 
whole  party  proceeded  into  Tuscany,  and 
took  possession  of  the  magnificent  Pallazo 
di  Bernini,  the  paternal  abode  of  the  illus- 
trious ancestors  of  the  Countess  di  Miran- 
diai,  and  here  the  enraptured  Orazio  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  all  his  cares  in  the 
possession  of  his  adored  Cecilia. 

By  the  assistance  of  M.  d*Erville_,  vi^ho 
had  preceded  them  into  Tuscany,  the  pre- 
tended marriage  of  the  Countess  di  Mi- 
randini and  the  Count  de  Weilburgh  had 
been  invalidated,  her  estates  recovered, 
and  those  disposed  of  by  the  Count  di 
Mirandini  re-purchased  with  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  bequeathed  to  Orazio  by  the 
generous  benefactor  of  his  youth. 

After  a  residence  of  a  few  months  in 
Tuscany,  the  young  Count  and  Coumtess 
di  Udina  returned  to  Venice,  to  inhabit 
the  ancient  Pallazo  di  Udina^  now  totally 
altered  from  the  appearance  it  had  as- 
sumed while  in  the  possession  of  Rovenza. 
Here,  however,  this  amiable  couple  had 
scarcely  received  the  gratulating  welcome 
of  their  friends,  when  Orazio  was  sum- 
moned to  the  field,  and  in  this,  his  first 
campaign,  woa  the  unfading  laurels  at- 
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tcndant  on  unexampled  valour  and  militar}' 
talent — thus  restoring  to  the  illustrious 
name  of  Udina  all  its  former  splendour 
-and  dignity,  1^ 


THE    END. 
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B.  Clarice,  Printer,  Well-Street,  Cripplegatc. 


